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OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS.—The 
EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY is Now 
Open. Admittance (from Eight till Seven), ONE SHILLING. 
Catalogue, One Shilling. 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Secretary. 





RGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly.—_Now ON 
VIEW, CROMWELL WITH HIS FAMILY, painted 
by CHARLES LUCY. Open from 10 till 5. 


JGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly —Now ON 
14 VIEW, SELOUS’ GREAT PICTURE of The CRU- 
CIFIXION (16 feet by 10), containing 300 figures, the City of 
Ancient Jerusalem, with its temple, palaces, and public 
buildings, the Mount of Olives, and the scenery round about. 
(Mr. John Bowden’s descriptive Lecture at 12, 2, and 4, daily). 
Open from 10 till 5. 


GYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly.—Now ON 

4 VIEW, CARL WERNER’S 30 original DRAWINGS 

of JERUSALEM, Bethlehem, and the Holy Places. Open 
from 10 till 5. 











USICAL UNION.—Wieniawski, Jaell, 


Jacquard, on Tuesday, May 17, half-past 3. uartet, 
E flat, No. 10, Beethoven; grand trio, B flat, Op.99, Schubert ; 
two vocal pieces, Meyerbeer—sung by Reichardt; quartet in 
G, No. 81, Haydn; solos, pianoforte, Herr Alfred Jaell (the 
first appearance of this eminent pianist thisseason. Visitors’ 
Tickets, half-a-guinea each, to be had of Cramer and Wood; 
Chappell & Co.; Ollivier; Ashdown and Parry; and Austin, 
at St. James’s Hall. 

J. ELLA, Director, 18, Hanover Square. 


——— 


WELLINGS OF THE LABOURING 


CLASSES.—A Conrerence for the discussion of this 
subject is convened to be held at the House of the Society of 
Arts on THurRspAY and Fripay, the 26th and 27th May, at 
11.30 eachday. Personsinterested in the subject and desirous 
of attending, are requested to communicate with the 
Secretary. y Order, P. LE NEVE FOSTER. 

Society or Arts, John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


10th May, 1864. 








AY SOCIETY: ANNUAL SvBscrIPTION, 

OnE Guinea:—Dr. GUNTHER on “*‘ THE REPTILES 

OF BRITISH INDIA,” imp. 4to., with 26 Plates, will soon 
be ready for issue to the Subscribers for the year 1863. 

The Supscriprion List for this VoLumE will be closed on 


the 31st instant. ‘ ee ; 
Lapirs and GENTLEMEN desirous of joining the Society 


can do so on applying to the Secretary. 
H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S., F.G.S., 
MovuntTsFIELD, LEwisHaM, S.E,. SECRETARY. 
May 10th, 1864. 


(JREAT NORTHERN CEMETERY, 


COLNEY HATCH. Seven Miles from London by 
Railway or Road. 


Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres.—Unconsecrated, 50 Acres. 





Catacomb A - —— “ea = £8 8s. 0d. 
Ground for Brick Vault for Six Coffins oe £7 7s. Od. 
Ditto ditto Twelve ditto £10 10s. 0d 
Ditto Private Grave £2 lds, Od, 


Interment in Family Grave (no charge for 
RP See eee £2 2s. Od, 
Common Interment (including Desk Service) £0 lls. 0d, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS, 
Orrices :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 








LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. : . 

Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 





SPECIAL NOTICE, 


(\LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
ESTABLISHED 1824, 

All Persons who effect Policies on the Participating Scale 
before June 30th, 1864, will be entitled at the Next Bonvs to 
one year’s additional Share of Profits over later Assurers. 

Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal, and the last 
Report, showing the financial position of the Society, can be 
obtained from any of the Society’s Agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 

13, St. James’s Square, London, s.w. 








HERCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 94, Cannon STREET 
Lonpon, ge COON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. See 
Pros tus. 
Agents are required on liberal terms. 
SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, 
Manager and Secretary. 





MONEY, without the Expense not pife 
Assurance or Prelimi Fees.—The REAL an 
PERSONAL ADVANCE COMPANY (Limited) advance 
LOANS, from £10 to £1000, repayable by instalments, upon 
Personal Security, Reversions, Bills of Sale, Dock Warrants, 
Deposit of Deeds, Leases, &c.—Apply at 2, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C., from 9 ere aaty; Saturdays 9 to 4, 
Forms gratis, —P, J, HARVEY, Secretary. 





REDUCTION OF FIRE INSURANCE DUTY. 


[HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY | 


is now prepared to insure all Stock in Trade, Wares, 
Merchandize, Goods, Trade Fixtures, Utensils, Implements, 


Machinery, and Plant, giving the same the ‘benefit of the | 


REDUCTION of DUTY to Is. 6d. per cent, 
The Royal has always been conspicuous for its liberality and 
promptitude in the Settlement of Claims. 
Irs ANNUAL INCOME IS NOW OVER ......0.............. £500,000, 
AND ITS FUNDS IN HAND EXCEED ......000c6.cccccccec eee £1,000,000, 
Transfers of Policies from other Companies received without 
charge for Policy, whatever the amount. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager. 


JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 


29, Lombard Street, London, E.C., April 22, 1864. 





£ ] () O00 READY to be ADVANCED 
‘ ae - by the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
LANDand BUILDING SOCIETY, on Freehold or Leasehold 
Property, for any period of years not exceeding fifteen, the 
Mortgage being redeemable by equal monthly instalments. 
Interest (in addition to a small Premium) 5 per cent. on the 
balance each year. Apply to 
HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 

Offices, 34, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Nore.—Nore than a quarter of a million pounds sterling 
have been advanced upon house property alone. 


UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


GREAT EasTERN CHEMICAL Works, STOWMARKET, Sur- 
FOLK :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 

THis Manuracrory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
and was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenk. Messrs. THomas, PRENTICE, & Co. 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most improved 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for gunpowder. 

The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 





For Purposes or ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by ae of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. 

4. | a not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the gun. 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Civit ENGINEERING AND MINING. 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, to reduce the rock 
to = smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal, 

11. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absencg of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work tobe done in a given time at 
agiven cost. 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
— in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water the wider range and 
greater force of a given charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For Minirary ENGINEERING. 
a. The weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
owder, 
¥ 17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and pallisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than powder. ‘ , 

19. For the same penne. From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-tight casein which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom. 


For Naval WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 

GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 

22, Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

3. It can be transported through fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as as before. ; : : 

24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn, _ : 

25. The nt Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature. ‘ oe 

Messrs. THomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton prepared in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be supplied 
in the rope form according to the diameter of bore required, 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied withit. Instruc- 
tions as to the method of using it in mines will also be sup- 


plied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. : : 

Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges. 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prentice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 





HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established in 1886, 


Offices—1, Dale Street, Live 1; 20 and 21, Poultry, 
Esaten, BO. - 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850, 





YEAR, | FIRE PREMIUMS. LIFE PREMIUMS, INVESTED FUNDS, 





pee, aaa 


| 
— | £. 
1851 | 54,305 27,157 | 502,824 
1856 222,979 72,781 821,061 
1861 | $60,130 135,974 1,311,905 
1863 | 1,566,434 
} | 


522,107 | 143,940 


—) 


The total amount of Life Claims paid by this Office is 
£674,137. 6s. 7d. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company, 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


NIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 1, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C, 








DIRECTORS. 

Cuas. DasHwoop Preston Bruce, Esq., Chairman. 

Joun Farvey Leiru, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Augustus Bosanquet, Esq. Herbert Geo. Jones, Serj.- 
George Henry Brown, Esq. at-law. 
The Honourable James} Francis Macnaghten, Esq. 

Byng. William Norris Nicholson, 

Ellis Watkin Cunliffe, Esq. 


Esq. 

| Sir Macdonald Stephenson, 

The Thirtieth ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of this 
Society was held on the llth May, C. D. Preston Bruce, 
Esq., in the Chair. 
New Policies were issued during the past year for... £187,651 
Yielding Annual Premiums of .. res 8,200 
Policies have been issued since 1834 for 


The Claims Paid since 1834 amount to the sum of... 1,290,234 
The Amount Assured under existing Policies is ... 2,323,645 
The Amount of existing Assets exceeds _... ... 808,000 
Annual Income exceeds __... ms ... 182,000 


A reduction of 50 per cent. upon the Premiums _for the 
current year was declared upon all Participating Policies. 
This abatement of One-half the Premium upon Indian as 
well as English Insurances was stated to be a larger advan- 
tage to the Assured than any Society, with rates of premium 
so low as those of the Universa/, and retaining so ample a 
Reserve for its liabilities, had been able to afford, 


EXAMPLES OF REDUCED PREMIUMS. 
ENG.LIsH POLICIES. 











Age in Sum Original Reduced Premium, 
Policy.| Assured. Premium, May, 1864-65. 

20 £1000 £19 6 8 £913 4 

30 £1000 £244 8 4 £12 4 2 

40 £1000 £31 10 O £1515 0 





InpIAN (CIVIL). 








Further reduced 











Agein| Sum | Original Px Premium, if in 
hlhats ~ : remium, t 

Policy. | Assured.| Premium. May, 1864-65. Europe, May, 
20 £1000 fA2 0 0 £21 0 0 £913 4 
30 £1000 as 0 0 £24 0 0 £12 42 
40 | £1000 £59 0 0 £29 10 0 £15 15 0 

InpIAN (MILITARY). 

20 £1000 £A7 0 OF} £2310 O £918 4 
30 £1000 £4 0 0 £27 0 0 £12 4 2 
40) £1000 £65 0 0 £3110 0 £1515 0 








The Society’s New Prospectus may be had on application; 
and persons, ey q 
e 


) ified, desirous of appointments as 
Agents will please apply to 


FREDK. HENDRIKS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 





THE GENERAL PROVIDENT AND 
CONFIDENT ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Orrices :—Removed to 14, New King Street, Covent Garden, 
‘London. 

DIRECTORS, 

The Right Honorable Lord Henry Gordon, Chairman, 

All kinds of Assurance and Annuity business transacted by 
this Company. 70 per cent. of the profits divided amongat 
the Insurers every fifth year. 

Policies payable during the lifetime of Insurer. 

SICK POLICIES guaranteeing from 5s. to £5 per week 
during Sickness. 

Prospectuses forwarded to any address, and all communi- 
cations will receive prompt attention on being addressed to 

G. W. GIDLEY LAKE, Manager. 
Active Agents Wanted. 





£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or an Allowance of £8 per Work walle laid up by Injury 


ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 


alking, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
noe ‘ou Home, may be secured by an Annual Payment 
re) 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
MORE THAN 8000 CLAIMS FOR 
COMPENSATION 


HAVE BEEN PROMPTLY AND LIBERALLY PAID. 
Particulars a to the Clerks at any of the 
ations to the + nts, or at the Offices, 10, REGENT 


STREET, and 64, CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 
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13, Great Mar.eornovucn Srreer. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. By Victor 
Hveo, Authorized English Translation. 1 Vol. 8vo. 


“M. Vietor Hugo has produced a notable and brilliant 
book on Shakspeare. .H sketches the life of Shak- 
speare, and makes of it a very effective picture. Imagination 
and pleasant fancy are mingled with the facts. ere is 
nigh ochon uring, = a © Sharm which has ard nitnarto 
foreign hand.”’—dtheneum: it tabaccemstlicndlinag 





COURT AND SOCIETY FROM ELIZA- 


BETH To ANNE. Edited from the Papers at Kimbolton. 
dm DvKE OF MANCHESTER. SEcOND EDITION, revised. 
2 Vols. With Portraits, 


From the Times.—‘' These volumes are sure to excite curi- 
osity. A great deal of interesting matter is here collected 
from sources which are not within every *s reach. The 
light now thrown on the story of Queen Catherine will fasci- 
nate every reader,”’ 





REMINISCENCES OF THE OPERA. 


_Bensamin Lumiey, Twenty Years Director of Her 
ajesty’s Theatre. Svo., with Portrait of the Author by 
Count D’Orsay, 15s (Just ready. 


LIFE OF THE REV. EDWARD IRVING, 


Pamtonhed by His — and Coezompondenee. By Mrs. 
LipHANT. NEw HEAPER i i 
Po it, i. Geum DITION, in 1 vol., with 





MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, 


Mother of Napoleon ITI. > . 
in 1 Vol., 6s., iL New anv Cueaper Epition, 





TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF AN 


OFFICER’S WIFE IN INDIA, CHINA, AND NEW 
ZEALAND. By Mrs. Murer, Wife of ye On 
oP: ae, 13th (Prince Albert’s) Light Infantry. 2 





THE DESTINY OF NATIONS, IN- 


DICATED IN PROPHECY. By th ev. ye 
mine, D.D. 1 Vol., crown S8vo., ea Rey. Joun Cum 


CHEAP EDITION of Les MISERABLES. 


By Victor Hveo. The Authorized English Translati 
I eps t Millais, price 5s., bound, forming the New 
Volume of Hurst and Buacxerr’s SraNDARD LIBRARY. 


** The merits of ‘ Les Mis¢rables’ do not consist merely in 
the conception of it asa whole. It abounds, page after page, 
with de of unequalled beanty.”—Quarterly Review, 





THE NEW NOVELS. 





JOHN GRESWOLD. By the Author of 


“Paul Ferroll.” 2 Vols. 





JANITA’S CROSS. By the 
. “St. Olave’s.” 3 Vols. 7 Author of 
ante Dane charming Lwork—delighttal to read, and deserving 








ON SOME OF 


Now ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 


SCRIPTURAL PARAPHRASES: 
BEING A COMMENTARY WHOLLY BIBLICAL 
THE COLLECTS, EPISTLES, AND GOSPELS. 


BY A LAYMAN. 





EDINBURGH: CALEDONIAN PRESS. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 





The Quarterly Review, 
No. CCXXX., is NOW READY. 
CONTENTS :— 
I. PROSPECTS OF THE CONFEDERATES, 
Il. POMPEII. 
Ill. THE EMPIRE OF MEXICO. 
IV. SIR WILLIAM NAPIER. 
V. SHAKSPEARE AND HIS SONNETS. 
VI. OUR FOREIGN POLICY. 
VII. THE PRIVY COUNCIL JUDGMENT. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Next Week, 8vo., 


REMARKS ON STREET NUI- 
SANCES. By Cuartes Bassace, Esq. 
In the Press, by the same AuTHOR, 


PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF 
A PHILOSOPHER. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


DR. LEE ON BATHS. 


BATHS OF GERMANY. Fourth Edition, 7s. 

BATHS OF NASSAU. 2s. 6d. 

VICHY, ls.; HOMBURG, Is. 

hte) yams OF ENGLAND. Fowrth Edition, 
8. 6d. 








Joun CuuRCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





NEW WORK BY MR. CHARLES DICKENS, 


In Moyruty Parts, uniform with the Original Editions of 
“ Pickwick,” “ Davip CoprEeRFIELD,”’ &c, 





Now ready, Part I., Price 1s., of 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND. 
BY 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


To be compieted in Twenty Monthly Parts. 
ILLUSTRATIONS by Marcus STONE, 


With 








London: CHarpman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


NOVEL. 





NEW 





In Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


ZOE’S BRAND. 


By tue Avtuor or “ RECOMMENDED TO MERCY.” 


London: Caapman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





BROWNING. 


Qn May 2ist., in crown 8vo., 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS. 


BY 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


——_——_—__ -— ——_— 


London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


ROBERT 





On the 16th instant will be ready, price 10s. 6d., 





THE CONTRIBUTIONS OF “A. K. H. B.” 


On Friday next will be published, a New and Cheaper 
Edition, in crown 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 
THE 


COMMON-PLACE PHILO- 


SOPHER in TOWN and COUNTRY: a Selection from 
the Contributions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser’s Mugazine, 
with other occasional Essays. 
Uniform Editions of Works by the same Author, 
Leisure Hours in Town, price 3s. 6d. 
Recreations of a Country Parson, Seconp Series, 3s. 6d, 
London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, in One Volume, fceap. 8vo., price 5s., cloth, 


THE REVOLUTIONARY EPICK. 


By the Right Hon. B. Disraeti, M.P. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row, 





In post 8vo., with Two Maps, price 68. 6d., cloth, 


WHAT I SAW IN SYRIA, 


PALESTINE and GREECE: a Narrative from the 
Pulpit. By S. Suir, M.A., Vicar of Lois Weedon, and 
Rural Dean; Author of “ The Revelation, with a short, 
plain, continuous Exposition.”’ 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, feap. Svo., price 2s. 6d., 


EFFIE CAMPBELL, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By Josern Truman. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, 


Now ready, in 8vo., price 5s., cloth, 


On the PHENOMENA of HUMAN 


HYBRIDITY. By Dr. Pavr Broca, Sécrétaire Général 
a la Société d’Anthropologie de Paris. Edited, with the 
vermission of the Author, by C. Carrer Buiake, F.G.S., 

.A.8.L., Hon. Sec. of the Anthropological Society of 


ndon. 
Lately published, in 8vo., pp. 420, price 16s., cloth, 
DR. WAITZ'S INTRODUCTION to ANTITROPOLOGY. 
Edited from the German by FREDERICK COLLINGWOOD, 
F.R.S.L., F.G.S., F.A.8.L. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 

















. - ry TC\TTAT 

WORDS OF ADVICE TO YOUNG 

NAVAL OFFICERS. By E. A. Incieriecn, F.RS., 

Captain Royal Navy, Author of “ Summer Search for Sir 

John Franklin,’’ ‘‘ New Theory of the Source of Terres- 

trial Magnetism,” ‘‘ Maritime Warfare.” 

Wenpn and Hunt, 9, Castle Street, Liverpool. 
London: Loxeman & Co.; Simpxix, Margsuatyt & Co.; 
Hovu ston and WRIGHT ; E. Stax FORD; W. AtLan & Co. 


The BOOKS of DAVID LINDSAY 


and SON, Mercuaants, Lonpon: Being an Tllustration of 
Bookkeeping by Single Entry from Every-day Business 
Life. Price 2s. 6d., cloth. By Nicwo.as Dickson. 

*,.* This work is designed—not to teach a system of Book- 
keeping in Schools, for that is all nonsense—but to prepare 
boysand young men for mercantile situations by putting into 
their hands a simple outline of how money received or paid 
away is entered in the Cash Book ; how sales are recorded in 
the Day Book; how oy are treated in the Invoice 
Book ; and how a Balance Sheet is drawn out showing the 
Profit or Loss on business transactions, 

London: Loxemax, Greex, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








Price One Shilling, 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR THE 


USE OF THE JUNIOR CLASSES IN SCHOOLS. By 
the Rev. Witui1amM Kirxus, LL.B. 
*,* Liberal discount to Schools. 


London: Lonemay, Gresex, & Co. 





NOT DEAD YET. By J. 0. Jeaffreso 
- * mH m,|}FREDERICK RIVERS: Independent 
eo Ke, S Vols. [Next Week. Parson. A New Novel (m One Volume, post 8vo.) By 
Mrs. Fuornence WiL.1amson. 
Wituiams and Noreate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
ADELA CATHC ART. By G Mac- London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


poxaLD, M.A., Author of “ David Elginbrod.” 3 Vols. 


“* Adela Cathcart’ is a far higher exh same 
power which was visible in ‘ navi Eiginbeod tA. 





{.” 3 Vols. 


“A strikingly-original and powerful novel.” — National 


“ Thereis much Snead originality about this book.” 


DR. JACOB. By the Author of “John 





Second Edition of BARBARA’S HIS- 
TORY. By Amue.ia B. Epwarps. 3 Vola. 
“It is not often that we light upon a new novel of so much 


picmest as 's Mistocy. It is @ ve 
an , Which the world will like. 
high capinaaiaom of art, and so we intend it.” —Times. 





MY STEPFATHER'S HOME. By Lady 


“A pleasant book, St will charm many readers,”—Sun. 


A NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR 





OF “THE OLD FOREST RANGER.” 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED, 
In One Volume, demy 8vo., with Illustrations sketched from Nature, price 16s,, 


MY INDIAN JOURNAL: 


CONTAINING 


_ DESCRIPTIONS OF THE FIELD SPORTS OF INDIA, 


AND 


| NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY & HABITS OF THE WILD ANIMALS OF THE COUNTRY; 


A Visit to the Neilgherrie Hills, and a Oruiss to the Nicobar and Andaman Islands. 
By Cotonenr WALTER CAMPBELL, 


AUTHOR OF “THE OLD FOREST RANGER,”’ 
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MR. DISRAELITS ‘“ REVOLUTIONARY 
EPICK.” 


HIRTY years ago—that is, in 1834—Mr. 
Benjamin Disraeli was in the twenty- 
ninth year of his age, and pretty well known 
as a young man of genius who had written 
two or three striking and fantastic novels, 
and had twice stood unsuccessfully as a 
candidate for Parliament in the Radical in- 
terest. His last appearance on the hustings 
had been as a candidate for the borough of 
Marylebone; on which occasion, if our 
authorities are correct, he avowed himself a 
friend to Triennial Parliaments and to Vote 
by Ballot, and spoke of himself as one who 
‘* had already fought the battle of the people” 
and who ‘‘ was supported by neither of the 
aristocratic parties’’—meaning, of course, 
neither by the Tories nor the Whigs. Driven 
back into literary life by his failure on this 
occasion, he had*betaken himself again to 
novel-writing. But novyel-writing did not 
satisfy him; and in the year in question he 
printed, by way of experiment, fifty copies of 
the first three Books of a poem in blank verse 
called ‘‘ The Revolutionary Epick.” In the 
preface, dated ‘‘ Bradenham, Bucks: Easter, 
1834,” he thus explained its origin and its 
purpose :— 

It was on the plains of Troy that I first con- 
ceived the idea of this work. Wandering over 
that illustrious scene, surrounded by the tombs of 
heroes and by the confluence of poetic streams, 
my musing thoughts clustered round the memory 
of that immortal song, to which all creeds and 
countries alike respond, which has vanquished 
Chance, and defies Time. Deeming myself, 
pircvence too rashly, in that excited hour, a 
in an age that boasted of being anti-poetical. 
And while my Fancy thus struggled with my 
Reason, it flashed across my mind, like the 
lightning that was then playing over Ida, that 
m those great poems which rise, the pyramids 
of poetie art, amid the falling and the fading 
splendour of less creations, the Poet hath ever 


oet, I cursed the destiny that had placed me | 


of the most superb of empires produced in the 
Eneid a Political Epick ; the revival of learning 
and the birth of vernacular genius presented us 
in the Divine Comedy with a National Epick ; 
and the Reformation and its consequences called 
from the rapt lyre of Milton a Religious Epick. 

And the spirit of my Time, shall it alone be 
uncelebrated ? 

Standing upon Asia, and gazing upon Europe, 
with the broad Hellespont alone between us, and 
the shadow of night descending on the mountains, 
these mighty continents appeared to me, as it 
were, the rival principles of government that, at 
present, contend for the mastery of the world. 


France a less important event than the siege of 
Troy? Is Napoleon a less interesting character 
than Achilles? For me remains the Revolutionary 
Epick.” 

Full of these thoughts, I descended to the shore, 
and again embarking, a favouring breeze filled our 
languid sails, and as the morning broke over the 
waters of the Propontic sea, I beheld the glittering 
minarets and the cypress groves of the last city of 
the Cresars. 

In that delightful metropolis, more than once 
my thoughts recurred to my Dardanian reverie ; 
but the distraction of far travel, and the com- 
position of two works long meditated—one devoted 
to the delineation of the poetic churacter, the other 
to the celebration of a gorgeous incident in the 
aunals of that sacred and romantic people from 
whom I derive my blood and name—finally expelled 
from my thoughts a conception which, in truth, I 
deemed too bold. 

My return to the strife of civilisation recalled 
old musings, and the Work, first conceived amid 
the sunny isles of the Egean, I have liyed to 
mature, and in great part compose, on the shores 
of a colder sea, but not less famous land. Yet I 
have ventured to submit to the public but a small 
portion of my creation, and even that, with unaf- 
fected distrust, and sincere humility. Whatever 
may be their decision, I shall bow to it without a 
murmur; for I am not one who find consolation 
for the neglect of my contemporaries in the 
imaginary plaudits of a more sympathetic posterity. 
The public will then decide whether this Work is 
to be continued and completed; and if it pass in 
the negative, I shall, without a pang, hurl my 
lyre to Limbo. 

Whether the fifty copies of the epic frag- 
ment thus offered to the world met with such 
a reception as ought to have induced the 
author, had his time remained his own, to 
- finish what he had begun, we have no means 
of knowing. In 1837 Mr. Disraeli was re- 
turned to Parliament as a Conservative 
member for Maidstone; and he has sat in 
the House, without an interval, and with 
known results, ever since. He did not all 
at once hurl his lyre into Limbo—for, in 
addition to ‘‘ Coningsby” and other novels, we 
have had a tragedy from him since then; but 
he never finished his ‘‘ Revolutionary Epick.” 
The fifty copies of the printed fragment, or 
as many of them as survived tear and wear, 
must have got into out-of-the-way corners ; 


and most people who had any interest in 
seeing a copy would have had to go to the 


British Museum. 

This week, however, Mr. Disraeli has put 
the world in better plight. He has now, at 
the age of fifty-eight, republished his juve- 
nile production, in the form of a handsome 
little volume, issued by Messrs. Longman & 
Co. He dedicates the reprint to Lord Stan- 
ley, and, as if to eall attention to the fact 
that it is exactly thirty years since the 
original appeared, he dates the dedication 
‘* Hughenden Manor: Easter, 1864.” He 
hints in the dedication his reason for the re- 

ubiication. Only a few weeks ago, it may 
e remembered, Mr. Disraeli, as the Conser- 
vative leader in the House of Commons, 
made some characteristic remarks on the late 
alleged plot against the French Emperor’s 
_ life, and on Mr. Stansfeld’s friendly intimacy 





| with that dreadful M. Mazzini, whose com- 
| plicity with the alleged plot was the darling 
_ phantasy of the French police. Mr. Bright, 
/in his generous defence of Mr. Stansfeld, 
| took occasion to remark that, even were the 
| case to be taken in the worst representation 
_ that enmity had given of it, a good deal of 


embodied the spirit of his Time. Thus the must | allowance ought to be made for the enthu- 


heroick incident of an heroick age produced in the | 


Mliad an Heroick Epick ; thus the consolidation 


siastic temper of young men. He as much 
as said that every young man worth much 
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“What!” I exclaimed, “Is the revolution of 








must sow his intellectual wild oats, and he 

was proceeding to show by a quotation or 

two from some juvenile writing of Disraeli’s 

(so 1t was understood, at least) that even he 

had had his period of wild oats, when senti- 

ments of the Mazzinian order had appeared to 

him both natural and noble. On an appeal, 

or denial, from Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Bright 
forbore making the intended quotations 
—all the more willingly, he said, because 
there would not have been anything in them 
to Mr. Disraeli’s diseredit. But what Mr. 

Bright refrained from doing Mr. Disraeli’s 
newspaper eritics did without reserve. They 
exhumed his ‘* Revolutionary Epick.” From 
stray copies of that rare production, seen 
at the British Museum or elsewhere, they 
quoted passages which proved, they argued, 
not only that Mr. Disraeli had at one time 
been animated by sentiments of the Mazzi- 
nian order generally, but that he had shown 
a poetical sympathy with that doctrine of 
Tyrannicide which had been alleged to be 
also Mazzini’s. For a week or two this 
pelting of Mr. Disraeli, the veteran and 
Conservative, with quotations from Mr, 
Disraeli, the stripling and Radical, went on 
with glee; and it has hardly yet abated. It 
is this that has moyed Mr. Disraeli to reprint 
his epic fragment of 1834. In the dedication 
of the reprint to Lord Stanley, he says :— 

Thirty years ago I printed a few copies of a 

portion of a poem, with which I did not proceed, 
but the nature of which has now unexpectedly 
become the subject of public controversy. As 
only fifty copies of it were printed at the time, 
and probably many of these are now destroyed, 
there is no reason why the controversy should not 
be recurrent and interminable, since very few, if 
any, who offer their opinions upon its character, 
can, necessarily, have seen the work, it being, as 
the late Mr. Coleridge subsequently said of one of 
his earlier productions, “ as good as manuscript.” 
I have, therefore, thought it the simplest course, 
and one which might save me trouble hereafter, 
to publish “The Revolutionary Epick.” It is 
printed from the only copy in my possession, 
and which, with slight exceptions, was cor- 
rected in 1837, when, after three years’ reflec- 
tion, I had resolved not only to correct, but to 
complete, the work. The corrections are purely 
literary. 
Mr. Disraeli haying here given his word that 
the corrections of the original in this reprint 
are ‘‘ purely literary,” it would only be a 
very suspicious critic that would be so far 
influenced by the information that the cor- 
rections were mostly made in 1837, after Mr, 
Disraeli had entered Parliament as a Con- 
servative, as to think it necessary to take the 
trouble to compare the reprint with the 
original so as to ascertain exactly how much 
is included in Mr. Disraeli’s notion of purely 
literary correction. At all events, neyer 
haying seen a copy of the original, we accept 
the reprint as it stands. What then of 
the poem as we now have it? Are there 
Mazzinian sentiments in it? Is there sym- 
pathy with the supposed Mazzinian doctrine 
of Tyrannicide in it? In order to answer this 
question fairly and accurately, the structure 
of the fragment, and the intended nature of 
the poem of which it was offered as a part, 
must be understood. 

The subject of the poem, as a whole, was 
to be the French Revolution, and its hero 
was to be Napoleon Buonaparte. So much 
is implied in the title ‘‘ The Revolutionary 
Epick” and in the more detailed explanation 
in the original preface as already quoted. As 
Homer had sung the siege of Troy, so Mr. 
Benjamin Disraeli was to sing the Revolution 
in F'ranee, and its consequences to ra ly 
As the hero of the Iliad had been Achilles, 
so was the hero of Mr. Benjamin Disraeli’s 
Epic to be the bronze-faced Corsican. But 
Homer, or some joint-stock company of bards 
on the principle of limited lability, finished 
the Iliad; whereas Mr. Disraeli got through 
only three books of dis Epic when his call to 
British Parliamentary life obliged him to 
throw his lyre into Lambo. Hence the Liad 
has the adyantage of intelligibility. It is all 
there; but Mr. Disraeli’s Epic is here only 
in part. And he takes a plan somewhat 
different from the simple Homer’s. The old 
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Greek bard futons at once in medias res, 
and you see the hero fn-ing by the 
roAvpAcisBoio aS Soon as possible. Not so Mr. 
Disraeli. Living in our modern world, in 
the age of the Subjectivities and the Meta- 
physical Abstractions, he takes a grander 
method. He introduces you first to the 
DEMOGORGON in small capitals; which 
DEMOGORGON we take to be the Spirit or 
Fate of the World, the ruler of the world’s 
destinies :— 

Throned on an orb of light, his awful form 

By cloud translucent veiled, as mist conceals 

The cataract, the terrors of his mien 

Ineffable, subduing ; darkly shone 

The DEMoGoRGON. Round his high estate, 

Maintained their pride the spirits of his host 

In vast array. Bright beings like the morn, 

With amethystine wings and starry crowns, 

Rank above rank, in semicircled grace; _ 

The chiefs in front, behind the inferior sprites, 

Till with the dimness of the distant sky 

Mingle their blending wings; while broad and 

bright, 
Spanning this solemn company, its arch 
An iris spreads. 


Now Demogorgon might have remained in 
these glorious circumstances for ever, en- 
gaged in self-contemplation, or in any other 
occupation that would have whiled away the 
time. But we are never safe from bother; 
and so there break in upon him, or spring 
up before him, two subordinate entities or 
nii, of antagonistic dispositions, who are 
hus described :— 
The first was like 
a when moon and stars and quivering 
Mix with the moving tumult of the time 
Beauteous and wild. In armour clad this form 
Of rarest adamant; a mitred helm, 
Framed of a single beryl, bound his brow, 
O’ershadowed by a plume that seemed a cloud 
Pregnant with thunder: on one gleaming arm, 
Like to a setting sun a shield he bore 
Flashing with flame ; the other waved a lance, 
Of some tempestuous ship it seemed the mast 
Stricken with light. 
The visage of the last 
Was like the Day, when in the summer sky 
The young moon sports; as in a garden roams, 
Her duteous task released, some gentle child 
A father loves. Enclosed the radiant form 
A silver zone; while fillet-bound his brow, 
Refulgent, scarcely shade his flowing locks. 
Silver his spotless shield; his right arm waves 
A falchion dazzling. 


These two Spirits have names. The first, or 
Night-like spirit was MAGros—‘ the genius 
of Feudalism,” as Mr. Disraeli defines him 
in the prose explanation prefixed ; the second, 
or Day-like spirit, on the other hand, was 
Lyripon—‘‘the genius of Federalism.” If 
you call Magros the genius of the Past, or the 
Conservative Spirit, and Lyridon the genius 
of the Future, or the Revolutiona Spirit, 
it will probably amount to about the same 
thing. Well these two Spirits plead before 
Demogorgon through two mortal books of the 
Epic, each arguing that the world should 
wag his way and not the other’s. Magros 
has the First Book all to himself, and Lyridon 
has a similar monopoly of talk in the Second 
Book ; and it is not till the end of the Second 
Book, or till the 130th page in this reprint, that 
Demogorgon, as judge, gives his decision. It 
is as follows—rather in favour of Lyridon, it 
would seem; but so hazy that Magros, if he 
is ingenious, need not despair :— 


Tuz DECREE OF DEMOGORGON. 


“ Dark is the sea of Fate, and fathomless 

To human mariners; but what seems Chance 
To man or higher sprite is Truth refined 

To sheer Divinity. SprriTs supreme, 

In man alone the fate of man is placed. 

Lo! where the piny mountains proudly rise 
From the blue bosom of the midland sea, 

A standard waves, and he who grasps its staff 
Nor king, nor deputy of kings is he, 

Yet greater than all kings. Unknown, indeed, 
Like some immortal thing he walks the earth 
That soon shall tremble at his tread. This man, 
Srreits, then seek, for unto him are given 
Fortunes unproved by human life before.” 


The personage here mysteriously hinted at by 
Demogorgon is Napoleon Buonaparte; and 





accordingly, in Book III., entitled ‘‘ The 
Conquest of Italy,” we get on firm ground, 
and the real action of the poem begins. 
Napoleon, who has (for the time being, at 
least) pledged his faith to Lyridon, is con- 
ducting the French Revolutionary army in 
Italy; and Magros stirs up the King of 
Sardinia and Feudal Europe to resist him. 
Unfortunately, however, you get only enough 
of this to make you wish for more. After 
the end of this Third Book the curtain drops, 
and you are left to imagine Napoleon pur- 
suing his course as you best may, with 
Magros and Lyridon struggling for the pos- 
session of him. In other words, Mr. Disraeli 
accomplished nothing more of his Epic than 
the two preliminary Books, containing the 
logomachies of Magros and Lyridon respec- 
tively, anda single Book of the real terrestrial 
action. What he would have said, or how 
he would have represented things, had he gone 
on, no soul can tell. The loss is the world’s. 
From this accountof thestructure of ‘‘ The 
Revolutionary Epick,” in the incomplete 
state in which we now have it, the clear con- 
clusion is that we are not entitled, except at 
considerable risk of error, to say what in it 
represents Mr. Disraeli’s personal opinions. 
The first two Books are almost wholly within 
quotation-marks—the first as containing the 
long pleading of Magros, and the second as 
containing the long pleading of Lyridon; and, 
as it is the practice of every true poet to 
make his characters talk their very best, each 
in his turn, and, as it were, to put each in 
the right for the nonce, it is difficult to say 
gest that Lyridon’s sentiments are more 
r. Disraeli’s own than Magros’s are. To 
be sure, Demogorgon’s summing-up may be 
considered as Mr. Disraeli’s; but you will 
not be much the wiser for that—more 
especially as, owing to the sudden stoppage 
of the historical or terrestrial action of the 
poem after one book, you do not know 
whether Demogorgon did not see farther into 
the career of the Napoleonic phenomenon, 
while pronouncing his decision, than either 
Lyridon or Magros. In fact, therefore, you 
may quote very opposite sentiments from 
Mr. Disraeli’s Epic according as you make 
your quotations from the Magros part or from 
the Lyridon part. Lyridon talks throughout 
in a very Mazzinian strain. Thus, in the pas- 
sage which has been most quoted against Mr. 
Disraeli by the newspapers, it is not only 
Lyridon that speaks, but it is Lyridon 
quoting another, stillmoresubordinate, entity, 
who is called Opinion. Speaking of this 
lady, for whose high parentage he vouches, 
and for whom he has a great regard, but to 
all whose notions he does not explicitly 
commit himself, Lyridon says :— : 
‘ Her long locks bursting 
From out their fillet that her swelling veins 
No more restrains ; wild as a Menad, voice 
Weirdlike, distended nostril, glittering glance : 
** A judgment hath gone forth ; the kingly orb, 
Sceptre and throne, are as the idle shells 
On silent shores that none regard. In vain 
Ye muster all your hosts, ye crowned forms, 
That in the vacant air me seem to threat, 
And to their lips imperial fingers press. 
In spite of all your dungeons, shall the world 
Re-echo with my voice. Dark Pharaoh’s doom 
Shall cool your chariot wheels, and hallowed be 
The regicidal steel that shall redeem 
A nation’s woe. 
* A judgment hath gone forth : 
Of my great parents’ fate the friend devote 
For many an age, prepare for mighty deeds, 
“oe fo eat Fragrance of man’s morn 
eel, 
And warmth of breaking beam. Slaughter and 
strife, 
Kings’ broken faith and nations’ broken hopes, 
And the long struggle when deceitful power 
Upon her threatened cliff the casual ebb 
The sure subsiding of the wearing wave 
Shall deem ; and Superstition from her spire” 
Mark the winds’ lull, and with her credulous soul 
Believe the storm is past, that shall ere morn 
Shiver her pinnacles. Before me all 
As in a glass! The heart of multitudes 


Enough to wither, and to make all men, 
Crowned and discrowned, deceivers and deceived, 
The slave and his oppressor, bow their heads, 
And die of sheer decrepitude of soul 
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To bear their coming burthens. But I feel 
My immortality, and this emprise 

ill not relax until the sun shall rise 
On men who bless his birth.” ’ 


Here certainly you have Mazzinian or 
Revolutionary sentiments; but, even if you 
suppose them Lyridon’s, you have only to go 
back to Magros’s pleading and you will find 
others that at least appear contrary. For 
example :— 

What constitutes a PeopLe? not a crowd 

Of vagrant beings like a locust horde 

Over some fertile land their fatal wings 

Furling with fell intent. Not spawn obscure 

Of slime-begotten entities, the froth 

Of some subsiding deluge, that a ray 

Calls from their oozy womb, a doltish crew, 

Staring with wonder on their misshaped selves, 

And banqueting on berries. But the lore 

Long centuries yield ; refinéd arts; and faith, 

Honour, and justice ; love of fatherland 

By olden thought endeared ; the mystic spell 

Moon-eyed Tradition weaves, that beauteous 

witch 

Pouring her philtre in our shadowy hearts ; 

And customs consecrate ancestral deeds 

Embalming ; and high brotherhoods that place 

Man’s noble attributes before his sight 

In constant life; nor last, that discipline 

To cultured man instinctive, that the weak, 

In their more able brethren, leaders apt, 

Prompts to confess. In multitudes thus formed, 

A throne majestic yielding, dignity 

Of ermined noble, gentry like their hearths 

Cordial and bright, and hallowed life of priest, 

And reverend magistrates whose voice serene 

Stills human passion—we a PEOPLE find. 


To be sure, as Lyridon speaks last in the 
poem, and as, moreover, in the preliminary 
description of him and his antagonist, he 1s 
decent as the Spirit most resembling Day, 
while Magros is made to resemble Night, one 
has a certain right to conclude that Mr. 
Disraeli’s own sentiments when he wrote the 
poem were expressed rather through Lyridon 
than through Magros. We ourselves are 
distinctly of this opinion, and we hold, 
accordingly, that in 1834 Mr. Disraeli’s 
poetic or hterary soul was, mutatis mutandis, 
full of a fine Mazzinian enthusiasm. We 
think he did not in the least foresee what he 
was to come to. We think that, so far as he 
was anything real at all, he was not the Mr. 
Disraeli of 1864. But then he may retort 
that, as he did not finish his poem, no one is 
entitled to say what he would have made of 
it if he had brought it to its consummation. 
He may retort that, as he was unable to 
finish his Epic with his pen, he has finished 
it with his Parliamentary career; and that 
his activity as a public man in the thirty 
years that have elapsed since 1834 is to be 
taken as the true equivalent to the twenty- 
one books, or thereabouts, that would have 
been necessary to finish his poem. ‘To this 
we have no objection. We think that the 
one conclusion to the poem has been about 
as beneficial to the world as the other was 
likely to be. And we quite*concede th>t Mr. 
Disraeli may now plead that he intended in 
1834 to reveal himself neither as Magros nor 
as Lyridon, but solely as some undefined 
combination of both existing in the mystic 
mind of Demogorgon. That would correspond 
with the reality. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


DIARIES OF A LADY OF QUALITY. 


Diaries of a Lady of Quality from 1797 to 1844. 
Edited, with Notes, by A. Hayward, Esq., Q.C. 
(Longman & Co.) 

YHE appearance of this volume has been 
preceded by a pretty extensive account 

of its contents in the pages of the current 
number of the Edinburgh Review. Its 
title hardly indicates its real nature. It 
is not such a Diary as that of the Countess 

Cowper recently published, in which we have 

jottings at first hand of the Court-gossip of 

the reign of George I. The ‘ Lady of 

Quality”’ of these pages was in no such 

position about the British Court of her days 

as that held by the Countess Cowper in the 





British Court of a former age; nor, on the 
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whole, does the now somewhat antique 
designation ‘‘ Lady of Quality” convey an 
apt idea of the lady’s character, or of the 
purport of these exercises of her pen. ‘‘ Miss 
Frances Williams Wynn, the lady in ques- 
tion,” says Mr. Hayward, ‘‘ was the daughter 
of Sir Watkin Williams Wynn (the fourth 
baronet) and Charlotte, daughter of Sir 
George Grenville (First Lord of the Treasury, 
1763-1765). The uncles to whom she fre- 
quently alludes were the first Marquis of 
Buckingham, Lord Grenville, and the Right 
Honourable Thomas Grenville: the brothers, 
the Right Honourable Charles Williams 
Wynn and Sir Henry Williams Wynn (long 
English minister at Copenhagen). One of 
her sisters was married to the late Lord 
Delamere and the other to Colonel Shipley, 
M.P., son of the celebrated Dean of St. Asaph, 
and grandson of Johnson’s friend, the Bishop. 


Lord Braybrooke and Lord Nugent were her | 


near relatives. She died in 1857, in her 
77th or 78th year; when her papers came 
into the possession of her niece, the Honour- 
able Mrs. Rowley, under whose sanction 
these selections from them are published.” 
The papers from which the selections are 
made consist, Mr. Hayward tells us, of ten 
manuscript volumes. In these Miss Wynn 
had, for a period of half-a-century or more, 
written out, partly by way of improving 
exercise for herself, and partly in order to 
preserve matters of interest to her which 
might otherwise be forgotten, all sorts of 
odds and ends—sometimes her own im- 
pressions of people of note she had met; 
sometimes conversations or strange stories 
she had heard; and sometimes little tit-bits 
of legend or of antiquarian information she 
had picked up in manuscripts or books. The 
present selection may indeed be described as 
waifs and strays from the floating talk of the 
more indolent side-currents of good society, 
as distinct from the busy political mid- 
channel, during the first forty years or so of 
the present century, the collection being by 
an intelligent and amiable lady, who some- 
times mingles observations and reflections of 
her own. Were we to distribute the contents 
more exactly, we should say that they con- 
sist, in a smaller proportion, of what Miss 
Wynn herself saw and thought, and, in a 
considerably larger proportion, of miscel- 
laneous things which she heard. 

The following will be a sufficient sample 
of Miss Wynn’s own observations and reflec- 
tions as recorded in the volume :— 


First Impressions of Edward Irving.—June 29th, 
1823.—I am just returned from hearing, for the 
first time, the celebrated Scotch preacher Irving ; 
and, highly as my expectations were raised, they 
are more than satisfied. At first, I own I was 
very much disappointed: his first extempore 
prayer I did not at all like; his reading of the 
19th chapter of John (for he never gave to any of 
the Apostles the title of Saint) would have been 
very fine if its effect had not been frequently spoilt 
by extraordinary Scotch accents. He spoke of 
the high-sup, of being crucifeed, scorged, &c., &c. 
For twenty minutes he went on talking of the 
enemies of our faith as if we had been living in 
the ages of persecution and of martyrdom, of him- 
self as if he were our only teacher and guide, and 
of the good fight as though it were real instead of 
being metaphorical. Indeed, his action might 
almost have led one to suspect that he considered 
it a pugilistic contest. 1 thought all this part 
vulgarly enthusiastic, self-sufficient, dogmatical. 
Disappointment is not a word strong enough to 
describe my feelings, which nearly amounted to 
disgust. Then he told us that the intention of 
_ the following discourse would be to show from the 
page of history what man had been through all 
ages, in all countries, without the light of revealed 
religion. My brother whispered me, “ We have 
been twenty-three minutes at it, and now the 
sermon is to begin.” I felt exactly with him; and 
yet after this expression I can fairly and truly say 
that the hour which followed appeared to me very 
short, though my attention was on the full stretch 
during the whole.time. Irving began with com- 
paring the infancy of nations to the infancy of 
individuals; told us that was generally supposed 
to be the season of their greatest innocence: took 
as examples the early ages of Persia, Greece, and 
Rome. He reprobated the false arguments of 
those who, in speaking of heathens, adduce such 





men as Solon, Socrates, &c., as general examples: as 
well might we, said he, take the heaven-inspired 
Milton as the test of the republicans of his day ; 
the noble-minded Falkland as a specimen of the 
cavalier soldiers ; Fénelon as one of the Court of 
Louis XIV.; D’Alembert as one of the wicked 
pernicious cotry (as he called it) whose aim was 
the subversion of all order civil and religious ; or 
Carnot as the model of that hellish crew of repub- 
licans who destroyed all religion and deluged their 
country with blood. Then came a splendid burst 
of eloquence on the vices of the ancients. He 
appealed to their vases, especially to those in- 
tended for the sacred purpose of containing the 
ashes of the dead ; to the sculpture, still adorning 
the doors of their temples, as records of such vice 
as is not known in the most depraved of modern 
times. He asserted that, if it were possible that 
social virtue, that self-government, could be attained 
without the aid of Christianity, Greece, which 
had discovered perfection in almost every branch 
of art, and had gone so far in science, would not 
have remained without these attainments. From 
them he proceeded to the Eastern nations, of 
whose vices he gave a still more disgusting picture, 
and especially those of the mild Hindoo, as false 
sentiment and philosophy have termed them: 
their language does not even possess words to 
express many of the virtues most revered among 
us—chastity, temperance, and honesty. Having 
stigmatised most of the heathen nations of ancient 
end modern times with the vices uniformly found 
to degrade allsavages, he proceeded to speak of those 
who have been considered the brightest examples; 
and first of the Stoics. In the difficult task of 
self-government, they seem to have made much 
progress; but, in steeling the heart against some 
temptations of passion, &., they also steeled it 
against every kindly affection, made its every feel- 
ing centre in self. If, he said, stoicism may be 
said to have enjoyed what he termed the manhood 
of the soul, it had none of the womanhood, none 
of the feelings that adorn, comfort, or endear 
human nature. He proceeded to draw a beautiful 
parallel between the state of the Stoic and that of 
Adam before it had pleased the Almighty to bestow 
on him a helpmate. He asserted that, in argu- 
ment, in reasoning, the modern philosophers were 
very superior to the ancient, and added that many 
very commonplace writers were, in this respect, 
very far superior to the most celebrated ancients, 
even to Cicero himself. . . . After having written 
so much about this oration (sermon I cannot call 
it), it is quite unnecessary to say that I admired 
it extremely, at least in parts. Iam conscious 
that there were great faults, even in the latter 
part, in which were also transcendent beauties. 
Want of simplicity is the greatest; even all 
Irving’s energy could not give earnestness to such 
invariably figurative language. With this was 
occasionally mixed vulgarity bordering on coarse- 
ness in the images, excess of action, and occasional 
repetitions. Still there is extraordinary power, 
power which makes me feel I never knew what 
eloquence was till I had heard Irving, and at the 
same time leaves me with the most eager desire 
to hear him again on Sunday, in spite of all 
the impediments of crowd, heat, distance, and 
hour. 

By far the largest portion of the volume is 
taken up with transcriptions of stories which 
Miss Wynn had heard related in conversa- 
tion. Most of these are of the romantic or 
wonderful order: ‘‘The Wynyard Ghost 
Story,” ‘‘ Mr. Burke’s Ghost Story,” ‘‘ The 
Tyrone Ghost Story,” ‘‘ Dream of the Duchess 
de Berry,” ‘‘The Ricketts Ghost Story,” 
‘*Kastern Magic,” ‘‘ Clairvoyange,”’ ‘‘ The 
Innocent Convict,”’ ‘‘ A Convent Tragedy,” 
&c., &c. Here, in fact, we see Miss Wynn 
as little better than a credulous collector 
(credulous, though she does now and then 
sometimes insinuate her doubts) of all 
sorts of drawing-room myths ; and, on read- 
ing some of her more extraordinary stories, 
we are reminded again and again of the 
capital parlour-game called ‘‘ Russian Scan- 


dal.” Do our readers know what this 
game is? It may be played in various 


ways; but the best, perhaps, is the fol- 
lowing :—Suppose ten persons in a room, 
whom we shall call No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, 
and soon. No. 1 goes, by himself or her- 
self, into another room, and writes out on 
a piece of paper a brief story, either recol- 
lected or invented for the purpose—the more 
wonderful or grotesque, and the more com- 
pact of rapid incidents, the better. When it 
is ready No. 2 goes into the same room, and 
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hears this story read from the paper by No. 1, 
so as to be put in thorough possession of it. 
No. 1 then returns to the first room, retaining 
the paper, and No. 3 goes out to the other 
room, where No. 2 repeats to him or her the 
story as exactly as possible. In a similar 
manner No. 4 hears the story from No. 3, 
No. 5 from No. 4, and so on—each being 
bound to transmit the story as exactly as 

ossible to the next in order—till it hasreached 

Yo. 10, or the last in the list. No. 10 then 
writes down the story as it has come to him; 
and the fun consists in then reading out the 
original draft of the story by No. 1 and the 
ultimate version of it as set down by No. 10, 
and comparing the two. Whatever the story 
may have been, it will invariably be found 
to have been so topsy-turvied in passing 
through the ten mouths and ten memories 
that only a few features of the original sur- 
vive in the ultimate version, the rest being 
blotched or superseded by wholly unexpected 
variations and additions. The fun may be 
protracted by trying to ascertain at what 
link of the chain any important fact was 
dropped out, or any monstrous addition 
inserted. 

No one, it is said, who has once played at 
‘‘Russian Scandal” will have much faith 
afterwards in what is called contemporary 
history. Be this as it may, one is certainly 
reminded of the process of ‘‘ Russian Scandal” 
in most of Miss Wynn’s stories, and par- 
ticularly in her ghost-stories; and some of 
them would be capital materials to start with 
in fresh exercises of the game. We see her 
writing down the stories with all faithfulness 
exactly as she had heard them, but we see 
her forgetting this or that, or confusing this 
with that, even in the version she had just 
heard, while we are aware that that version 
again must have been a distortion of pre- 
ylous versions—originating from what first 
set of facts, if from any, it is utterly im- 
possible to conceive. Hence, while the 
stories are mostly amusing, and while some 
are ghastly and might serve as hints for 
novels, we feel while reading them that we 
are in a party of open-mouthed ladies and 
gentlemen taking all things as they come. 
Some of them may be true, or may be in part 
true; but we have no means of knowing, in 
almost any one case, whether it is so or not. 
Here is one horrible story of revenge that is 
very good, but surely very suspicious- 
looking :— 

January, 1828.—Mrs. Kemble told me that at 
the period of the first appearance of ‘‘ De Mont- 
fort” [Miss Joanna Baillie’s tragedy to illustrate 
the passion of Hate], when everybody was decry- 
ing the possibility of the existence of hatred so 
diabolical, and was calling it quite beyond the 
bounds of nature, the subject was one day dis- 
cussed at dinner at Lord Rosslyn’s [the ex 
Chancellor Lord Loughborough]. ‘He replied 
that in real life he had known an ‘instance of 
hatred still more inveterate, and related the fol- 
lowing story :—At a large school in the country a 
rebellion took place among the boys; the master, 
very anxious to know the name of the ringleader, 
at length, either by threats or bribes, or both, 
induced one of the boys to disclose the name of a 
boy named Davison. He was, of course, severely 
punished and expelled, carrying away with him 
sentiments of deadly hate instead of the affection 
he had formerly felt for his schoolfellow. Many 
years intervened, during which they never had 
the least intercourse. The young man who had 
peached went to the East Indies. He returned, 
and landed on the coast of Devonshire. Stopping 
to dine at a small inn, he inquired of the waiter 
what gentlemen lived in the neighbourhood, and 
hearing that the squire of the parish was a Mr. 
Davison, the name struck him; he thought he 
recollected that his former schoolfellow used to 
talk of his home in Devonshire; and, while his 
dinner was getting ready, he determined to go to 
the squire’s house. A maidservant opened the 
door, and he sent in his name, saying that, if Mr. 
Davison had been educated at such a school, he 
would recollect it. He was introduced, and most 
cordially received by his schoolfellow, whom he 
found laid up with a fit of the gout, and was 
pressed to dine, with many — for bad fare, 
&e., &c., Mr. Davison having unfortunately given 

rmission to all his servants to go to a neigh- 
Couring place, and hafing kept only the woman 
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who was his nurse. Mr. Davison appeared so 
rejoiced in talking over old stories with his friend, 
and pressed him so strongly to be charitable 
enough to pass another day with him, that at 
last he consented. Next morning the unfortunate 
guest was found with his throat cut from ear to 
ear. Of course, the maidservant was taken up on 

icion; indeed, as it seemed impossible Pom 
its nature that the wound should have been self- 
inflicted, and as she was the only creature in the 
house excepting her master, who was unable to 
move, there did not seem adoubt. The trial came 
on: Mr. Davison appeared as prosecutor: Lord 
Rosslyn was his counsel. In spite of the poor 
girl’s protestations of innocence, the case seemed 
nearly decided, when Mr. Davison sent a note to 
his counsel, desiring him to ask the girl whether 
she had heard any noise in the night. Lord 
Rosslyn objected; but his client insisted. This 
seems to have been one of those strange perver- 
sions of intellect by which guilt is ordained to 
betray itself when all the artifice which had ac- 
companied it is lulled to sleep. What could 
have been the object of this inquiry does not 
appear ; its effect was fatal. The girl replied that 
she recollected hearing a noise along the passage, 
which had awakened her; but that, having been 
much fatigued during the day, she was too sleepy 
to get up to inquire the cause. More questions 
were asked, the noises-and various other circum- 
stances described; suspicions arose against Mr. 
Davison, and the business ended in his avowing 
himself the murderer. He said that, from the 
moment in which he first beheld the face of his old 
schoolfellow, he had determined upon revenging 
his ancient quarrel by the death of the offender. 
He had crawled on hands and knees from his own 
room to that of his unfortunate guest, and, unable 
to suppose himself without the use of his hands, 
had found great difficulty in opening the door; 
but, helping himself by his teeth, had at last 
achieved it, reached the bed, and perpetrated the 
horrid deed ; he had then otwefiell back, and had 
contrived to free himself from all blood-stains 
before he got into his bed. It was the extra- 
ordinary noise made by his crawling which had 
disturbed the maidservant, and at last led to his 
detection. 


Will any one take the trouble to authen- 
ticaté, disprove, or properly modify the above, 
by research among our criminal records ? 
Or will any one authenticate (there must be 
persons yet alive who can) the following 
pieces of more recent and more pleasant, 
though still curious, gossip ?>— 

Accession of Queen Victoria.—On Monday we 
were listening all day for the tolling of the bells, 
watching whether the guests weie going to the 
Waterloo dinner at Apsley House. On Tuesday, 
at 24 A.M., the scene closed, and in a very short 
time the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
Conyngham, the Chamberlain, set out to announce 
the event to their young sovereign. They reached 
Kensington Palace at about five: they knocked, 
they rang, they thumped for a considerable time 
before they could rouse the porter at the gates ; 


they were again kept waiting in the court-yard, 
then turned into one of the lower rooms, where 
they seemed forgotten by everybody. They rang 


the bell, desired that the attendant of the Princess 
Victoria might be sent to inform H.R.H. that 
they requested an audience on business of impor- 
tance; after, another delay, and another ringing 
to inquire the cause, the attendant was summoned, 
who stated that the Princess was in such a sweet 
sleep she could not venture todisturb her. Then 
they said, ‘“ We are come to the Queen on business 
of state, and even her sleep must give way to 
that.” It did; and, to prove that she did not 
keep them waiting, in a few minutes she came 
into the room in a loose white night-gown and 
shawl, her night-cap thrown off, and her hair 
falling wpon her shoulders, her feet in slippers, 
tears in her eyes, but perfectly collec and 
dignified. The first act of the réign was of course 
the summoning the council, and most of the sum- 
monses were not received till after the early hour 
fixed for its meeting. The Queen was, upon the 
opening of the doors, found sitting at the head of 
e table. She received first the homage of the 
Duke of Cumberland, who, I suppose, was not 
King of Hanover when he knelt to her: the Duke 
of Sussex rose to perform the same ceremony, but 
the Queen, with admirable grace, stood up, and, 
— him from kneeling, kissed him on the 
head. The crowd was so great, the arrange- 
ments were so ill made, that my brothers told me 
the scene of swearing allegiance to their young 
sovereign was more like that of the bidding at an 
auction than anything else.” 
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Henry the Ninth of England.—Bodrhgddan : 
August, 1844,— From Angharad Lloyd I have 
heard a story which is worth recording.. Her 
sister, Ellen Lloyd, was (through the interest of 
Lady Crewe, I believe) governess to the younger 
daughters of the Duke of Clarence. He, as was 
his custom, lived with her on terms of familiar 
intimacy and friendship from the time of her first 
presentation to the day of his death. He had 
expressed a strong preference for his second name 
of Henry, which he liked much better than that 
of William. The day after the death of George 
IV., Miss Helen Lloyd met the King at the house 
of Lady Sophia Sydney; she asked him familiarly 
whether he was to be proclaimed as King William 
or as King Henry. “ Helen Lloyd,” he replied, 
“that question has been discussed in the Privy 
Council, and it has been decided in favour of 
King William.” He added, that the decision had 
been mainly influenced by the idea of an old pro- 
phecy of which he had never heard before, nor 
had he any evidence that it had ever been made. 
The drift of the prophecy was, that as Henry VIII. 
“had pulled down monks and cells, Henry IX. 
would pull down bishops and bells.” Helen ex- 
claimed, “I have seen that in an old book at 
home.” The King was astonished and pleased ; 
he desired her to send for the book as soon as 
possible. Diligent search was made for it, but 
unhappily it was not discovered till after the 

King’s death. It was found by me. A. L. 
Thus far Angharad; she sent me the book to 

look at. 

A Briefe View of the State of the Church of Eng- 
land as it stood in Queen Elizabeth's and King 
James his Reigne, to the Yeare 1608. Being a 
Character and History of the Bishops of those 
Times, and may serve as an additional Supply 
to Dr. Goodwin's Catalogue of Bishops. Writ- 
ten for the use of Prince Henry upon occasion of 
that Proverb— 


** Henry VIII. pulled down Monks and their Cells, 
Henry IX. should pull down Bishops and their Bells.”’ 


By Sir John Harrington of Kilston near Bath, 

Knight. 

London, printed for J. Keston, St. Paul’s Church- 

yard, 1653. 

In the life of Dr. Underhill, in this book, I find, 
“TI should go from Rochester to St. David’s in 
Wales, save I must bait a little out of my way at 
four new bishoprics erected by King Henry VIIT., 
of famous memory, and therefore I hope not 
ordained to be dissolved of a Henry IX., of future 
and fortunate expectation.” Angharad said that 
King William wished to be King Henry IX., 
because, as the Cardinal of York had assumed 
that title on his medals, he wished to establish 
the lawful right to bear it, but this she did not 
write in the paper she sent to me. 

These ‘‘ Diaries of a Lady of Quality,” it 
will be seen, are a pleasant book of the kind 
that one likes.to read, or to dip into here and 
there, by way of after-dinner amusement 
when one is lounging on the sofa, and is 
inclined for a little literature that won’t tax 
the brain. 








GIUSEPPE GIUSTI. 


The Tuscan Poet Giuseppe Giusti and his Times. 
By Susan Horner. (Macmillan & Co.) 


REMARKABLE, and unquestionably a 

most favourable characteristic of the 
movement which has within the last few 
ears effected the political regeneration of 
taly is that it has been the common result 
of interests and principles various in their 
nature, dissimilar often in their superficial 
tendencies, yet all working together by one 
strong impulse of national need. It was the 
result of various principles, and of various 
minds. It was partly a popular movement, 
partly an educated movement, partly a 
monarchical movement, partly a Papal or 
Guelfic movement: sentimental and poetical, 
as with Manzoni; philosophical and theo- 
logical, as with Rgsmini and Gioberti ; his- 
torical and antiquarian, as with Troya and 
Ranieri; common-sense and ironical, as with 
Giusti. The basis has been broad, and 
therefore the Italian Revolution has been free 
from those excesses of one-sided fanaticism 
by which the new birth of freedom has been 
stained. when law, religion, poetry, and 
history have been eliminated from the motive 
principles at work, and naked untried theory 
has had to bear the whole weight of the 
experiment. 















The verses of the Tuscan poet Giusti, a 
memoir of whose life and times we have now 
before us, expressed the common - sense, 
satirical view of existing institutions, which 
is one of the most dangerous weapons of 
sedition. Giusti was a man of good birth 
and education himself; but he adopted the 
language of the people, and he wrote espe- 
cially as one of them. He attempted no 
flights of philosophy or sentiment : his appeal 
was to that love of daring jest and extrava- 
gant irony which had characterized the 
Florentines from the days of Pulci down- 
wards; nay, of which notable specimens 
abound in the earliest relics we possess of the 
Tuscan Muse. But he was himself a con- 
spicuous example of the moderation and self- 
restraint which mark the Italian Revolution 
as a whole. Writing as he did in the 
phraseology of the humbler classes, and 
appealing to popular conceptions of political 
facts and theories, it might have been antici- 
pated that his attack on things as they were, 
his scornful satire directed against kings, 
and priests, and police-agents, would havo 
lost half its zest for himself and others if it 
stopped short at particulars, instead of assail- 
ing the groundwork itself of all established 
systems. But it was not so. Nothing is 
more remarkable in his poems than the 
reticence which goes hand in hand with his 
apparent recklessness; or, rather, than the 
impartiality with which he blamed the faults 
of all parties alike. The truth being that, in 
the spirit of a yet greater satirist, Dante, he 
was quick to detect hollowness. and cant in 
the catch-words of every faction—and conse- 
quently was doomed to*feel disappointment 
whichever faction succeeded. 

Miss Horner’s book contains a lucid and 
impartial sketch of the political events pre- 
ceding and accompanying the struggle of 
1848 in Tuscany—that struggle which, 
however disappointing to the friends of 
freedom at the time, proved itself most useful 
in giving exercise to the ’prentice hand of 
the nation, and paving the way for the more 
solid results of ten years later. We are 
hero presented also with an abundant and 
most interesting selection from Ghiusti’s 
letters written at the time. The commen- 
taries of so competent an observer on the 
events which his own verses had had no 
small share in bringing about are nota little 
valuable and instructive. 

The government of Tuscany during the 
first twenty years of Leopold II.’s reign was 
far from being a harsh or tyrannical rule. 
The minister Fossombroni, and after him 
Corsini, aimed at obtaining for the lively and 
intelligent people they had to govern as much 
contentment as was compatible with the entire 
negation of political power. Superficially, it 
was a government of good-humoured paternal 
indulgence. Political exiles from other parts 
of Italy were permitted—nay, encouraged— 
to make Florence their home, and were 
allowed even to write and speak with compara- 
tive freedom, till some too venturesome allu- 
sion, as that of the Antologia in i833, mado 
repressive measures prudent. Useful public 
works were undertaken, and the material 
welfare of the people was consulted. But 
keen-sighted patriots were not to be blinded 
by these appearances. Specious as was the 
au of liberalism and laissez-faire which 
enveloped the acts of government, they knew 
that it rested fundamentally on police espion- 
age and foreign influence; that their ruler 
considered himself above all things an Aus- 
trian prince ; and that the iron gauntlet of the 
House of Hapsburg was extended over them, 
ready at any time to crush thought, hope, and 
action should they deviate from the permitted 
track. For them there was no happiness in 
such a state of things; while there was great 
danger that the unthinking many might be 
lulled asleep and made to forget the claims 
and traditions of an Italian people. Giusti’s 
verses, written on occasions of the day, and 
conveying in a style of burlesque doggrel or 
familiar narrative the most cutting strokes of 
satire, were admirably calculated to prevent 
the spirit of somnolence from settling down 
over his compatriots. The paternal govern- 
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ment of course could not sanction the pub- 
lication of such verses; but their clandestine 
propagation made their readers’ delight in 
them only the keener. The ‘“‘ Dies Ire,” the 
‘‘Incoronazione,” the ‘‘ Vestizione,”’ the 
‘¢ Brindisi di Girella,” with all their daring 
gibes at kings and emperors, priests and 
placemen, were caught up and learnt with 
avidity by men of education, who could appre- 
ciate the wit and subtlety of the political 
allusions, as well as by artisans, who found 
the homely dialect of their streets elevated 
into a vehicle of poetic satire. Miss Horner 
cites one of Giusti’s biographers as thus 
describing the excitement they produced :— 

These verses met the comprehension [of], and 

were sought after, by the common people, and, 
although still in manuscript, were read along the 
smiling valley of the Arno, amidst the forests of 
the mountains of Pistoja, and on the plains of the 
Pisan coast. Friends passed them jealously from 
one to another; fathers pretended not to see 
them in the hands of their sons: they were read 
in the watches of the winter evenings, and under 
the shade of the chesnut-trees in the lovely days 
of spring. The author of these pages can remem- 
ber, when little more than a boy, being dragged 
into tailors’ and carpenters’ workshops in a remote 
village to write down and comment on Giusti’s 
poetry. F 

Things went smoothly in the Grand-Duchy 
till 1845, when the death of Corsini, and the 
appointment of a ministry indisposed to con- 
tinue the quasi-liberal traditions of the Grand- 
Ducal régime as it had hitherto subsisted, 
occurred at the same time with other circum- 
stances indicating a period of distrust and 
agitation about to set in. In June 1846 
Pius LX. succeeded Gregory XVI. in the 
Pontifical chair, and commenced that system 
of reform and benevolent compliance with 
the wishes of his subjects which gave rise to 
the brief but ardent enthusiasm for the name 
and rule of the ‘‘ reforming Pope.” Within 
three weeks of his accession, at the request 
of the people, he granted an edict for the 
organization of a National Guard. This was 
a signal for the iron gauntlet of Austria to 
make itself felt. “In one vigorous grasp it 
seized the city of Ferrara, just in the full 
flush of a patriotic holiday-rejoicing: the 
Pope must be protected, it was urged, from 
the popular freedom he was so unwisely dis- 
posed to grant. Then followed the successive 
phases of revolution in Tuscany. Three 
parties existed among the advocates of re- 
form: the two sections of the moderates, led 
respectively by Baron Ricasoli (who has 
since held office as Prime Minister of Victor 
Emanuel) and by the Marquis Gino Cap- 
oni; and the more advanced liberals, led 
y the gifted but somewhat visionary poet 
Professor Montanelli, and by Guerrazzi, a 
turbulent advocate and writer of historical 
romances of the ‘‘sensation’ type. Gino 
Capponi, the representative of a house noted 
in the traditions of Italian freedom, was the 
friend of Giusti’s heart, and the statesman 
with whose views his own 1nost entirely har- 
monized. He was for gradual reform— 
reform won step by step and made secure 
by the education of the popular mind to meet 
its new privileges and duties.. This high- 
minded and accomplished nobleman suffered 
under the greatest of all physical depriva- 
tions. He was stone blind; yet for two 
months he held office as chief minister, and 
laboured unremittingly in the Grand-Duke’s 
councils till the rapid movements of Guer- 
razzi and Montanelli hurried the course of 
revolution beyond his control. 

One of Giusti’s most pungent satires, the 
*‘ Congresso dei Birri’” (Congress of Police- 
officers), was composed on occasion of the 





institution of the National Guard—a measure | 
which the Grand-Duke reluctantly yielded | 
at the pressure of the liberal party. Giusti | 
exul in this step, and likewise in the 

establishment of a representative assembly | 
for Tuscany, to which he was himself re- | 
turned asa deputy. But, when the Grand- | 
Duke fled, and Guerrazzi became Triumvir, 
and finally Dictator of the Provisional Go- | 
prehension 

mm. ‘He 


vernment, Giusti looked with a 
and dismay at the scene before 





helped us to pull down,” said Guerrazzi of 
him, ‘‘ and then got frightened at the ruins.” 
But the fact was that he distrusted all along 
the levelling tendencies of revolution. He 
honoured the impulses of the people, and 
could never speak enough in praise of their 
good sense and self-restraint; but he dis- 
liked the passions and theories of political 
exiles. Writing on this subject to one of his 
friends in 1847, he says :— 


I look upon exiles torn from their country like 
trees rooted up from the soil whence they derive 
their nourishment. They leave a great part of 
their roots behind them, and, though felled to the 
ground, they always retain a semblance of life—a 
life which does not draw its vigour from the 
bowels of the earth, but is scantily fed through 
the leaves by the air which circulates round them. 
Without further metaphor, I maintain that, whilst 
the heart of the exile continues at home, he is 
imbibing ideas received in his distant asylum, 
without, however, adapting himself to his new 
country. Hence the feverish anxiety to return, 
the thirst for liberty, made more burning by hatred 
and the desire for revenge; and hence theories 
which are neither wholly nor partially fitted for 
our country. Added to this, these exiles, especially 
those who are at the head of the movement, neither 
inquire nor receive any information of what is 
taking place here, except from their own partisans ; 
and these partisans, either because they do not 
comprehend the changes the country is undergoing 
before their eyes, or because they are unwilling to 
admit to themselves or to their chiefs that the 
world is slipping from their fingers, or perhaps 
also from party vanity, maintain and foster in 
the minds of their distant friends the ideas they 
earried with them when they were forced to leave 
their country. Yet all this time they have been 
standing still and the world advancing. . . . The 
calendar is with us at 1848, whilst with them it 
always returns to 1831." 


When the reaction had set in, and all was 
in preparation for the recall of the Grand- 
Duke, Giusti’s hope for the future of his 
country did not die out. He wrote thus to 
one of his friends, in that prophetic strain to 
which the courage of brave men sometimes 
rises :— 

Our affairs have gone down head foremost, and 
are in a much lower condition than in July 1848. 
The nation is not dead, nor is the idea departed 
this life which first roused her and induced her to 
attempt her redemption. This idea, driven to 
seek refuge within the soul, is preserved there 
immutable,—a living thought, purified and refined 
by misfortune, it will burst forth again when 
stronger, more universally acknowledged and more 
irresistible. You know I never hoped blindly, but 
you know also I never despaired, not even in 
the years of apparent slumber, between 1831 and 
1847. Nations, like individuals, when passing 
from one period of life to another, are sometimes 
seized by a kind of wonder and stupefaction which 
makes them appear weaker than ever at the very 
moment when they are on the eve of a resurrection 
to a new life and renovated health.... . Next 
time, if we take advantage of past blunders, we 
shall rest contented with effecting what is possible, 
and we shall bear in mind that the world is 
looking on, and that Jest is a foe to good. 

But, bravely as he wrote, Giusti was unable 
long to survive the trials to which his patriot- 
ism was subjected. The sight of the Austrian 
troops taking possession of his native land in 
the name of the Grané-Duke helped to break 
down the spirits and the strength which cruel 
bodily sufferings had long undermined, and 
he died March 31, 1850, in the house of his 
generous and devoted friend Gino Capponi, 
in the forty-first year of his age. 

The letters contained in this volume do not 
entirely relate to politics. Some of them 
place in an attractive light Giusti’s tender 
feelings of friendship and lively sympathy 
with the common pleasures and interests of 





his fellow-men. His letter on study is read 
in these days in the schools of Italy for the | 
edification of young people. With a brief | 


but characteristic extract from it we will | 


} 


conclude. 

“ As you grow up to manhood,” he says to his | 
young friend, “you will know that life is not | 
all as pleasant as you think it now. .... You 
will feel the need of advice, of consolation, of aid, | 
and perhaps you will not. be able to obtain them 
from your fellow-men. If you are not early 
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accustomed to be sufficient for yourself, and to 
seek atrefuge in your books, good and ingenuous 
as you are, you will live to be unhappy. I tell 
you this because I have experienced it myself; 
and, young as 7 still am, and independent, I 
should often despond if I had not this solace, 
that I can shut myself up in my room and forget 
present annoyances whilst meditating on books 
and on recollections of men of the past. I do not 
mean by this to offer myself as an example; but, 
as I know the affection and confidence you have 
in me, I think that, by telling you my experience, 
you may the more easily be persuaded to follow 
my advice.” 








THEATRICAL AND BOHEMIAN LIFE. 


Glimpses of Real Life as seen in the Theatrical 
World and in Bohemia: being the Confessions 
of Peter Paterson, a Strolling Comedian, 
(Edinburgh : Nimmo.) 


HY Mr. Paterson belonged to a regular 
rofession, or to any other profession 
than he did, not being regular, he might 
have spared himself the trouble of writing ° 
this book, for nobody would have read it. 
The struggles of professional men proper 
excite a certain amount of sympathy; but 
they will not bear much writing about. A 
military or naval man who has been ill-used 
as to promotion is very apt to become a bore, 
There is no romance in a rebuff from the 
Horse Guards; and the cold-shoulder given 
from the Admiralty inspires warmth princi- 
eri | in the recipient. A barrister without 
sriefs nay be an element in comedy, but the 
process of not getting them is far from 
poetical; and an attorney without business is 
considered simply as a gain to society. A 
doctor must be quite as eccentric as Mr. Bob 
Sawyer before his difficulties can excite inte- 
rest, and even then the laugh is rather against 
him. -Nobody yet extracted even amuse- 
ment from a clergyman without a cure. 
Artists and /ittérateurs sometimes get sym- 
pathy when they fail to ‘‘ get on ;” but their 
memoirs are all contained in the ‘‘ moral :’’ 
they lack movement and adventure; and a 
book in which it is attempted to picture their 
rogress breaks down from sheer weight. 
ut the dullest work ever written about 
actors and acting—and awfully dull ones 
have been written, it must be confessed—~ 
seems to have an element of its own which 
raises it above the literary level to which 
it may belong. ‘The Life of Edmund 
Kean,’ by Bryan Waller Procter, is a 
worskertiify interesting book. We fancied, 
on first reading it, that the hero and the 
author were the special causes of the fact. 
But we now know that the Life of Jones, by 
Smith, would be equally absorbing, so that 
Jones happened to be a player knocking 
about the world, and Smith a man tolerabl 
justified in the possession of a pen and well 
acquainted with his subject. Nobody ever 
accused Mr. George Raymond of being a 
lively writer; but he managed to make a 
charming book about Elliston ; and a worse 
writer than Mr. Raymond would have done 
as much with a worse man than Elliston. 
Never mind more instances—the one before 
us is sufficient. Mr. Paterson does not 
pretend to high literary powers. (He does 
not tell us this, by the way, but we take it 
for granted.) His subject, moreover, is a 
hazardous one—himself. But his candour 
and clear judgment get him over the double 
difficulty, so that it seems no difficulty at all. 
He shoots his common sense at the reader 
with as much confidence as if he were pelting 
pearls, and hits at himself quite as pleasantly 
as if he were hitting at somebody else. His 
discretion and composure apart, his theme 
is his charm. And his theme has a great 
advantage over most theatrical bio phy. 
The life of an actor seems inseparable from 
early vicissitudes. Mr. Charles Kean may 
be an instance to the contrary, as far as 
pecuniary troubles are concerned ; but, after 
all, he is—Mr. Charles Kean. ‘Take pros- 
perous and potential men like Mr. Buckstone 
and Mr. Webster: who ever heard in any 
other line of life of such perils of financial 
flood and field as those gentlemen have 


successfully encountered—the forlorn-hopes 
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oo | have led with only pence in_ their 
pockets —the citadels they have sformed 
with shillings only for prize-money ? There 
can be no indecorum in alluding to these 
exploits, since their heroes tell us all about 
them every time they bivouac at the Free- 
masons’ or the London Tavern, when they 
fight their battles over again as if those 
battles were the pleasantest events of their 
lives. But, in the memoirs of such men, there 
is always a period of prosperity which is 
necessarily dull. The strolling, struggling 
part is all charming; but, when it comes to 
‘* Aboutthis period, the subject of this memoir 
accepted an engagement at Drury Lane 
Theatre for fifty performances, at a hundred 
pounds a night, and was received with 
unvarying enthusiasm to the end, when 
family affairs called him away to his estate 
in York,” the interest of the reader begins 
to flag, and the remainder of the book 
becomes so respectable as to be probably 
skipped. Now Mr. Paterson’s ee 
is open to no objection of this kind. He 
never becomes respectable—in a conventional 
sense—until he leaves the stage, and then he 
very kindly closes his revelations. Thus his 
adventures are not hampered by any ex- 
traneous prosperity: they are all struggles ; 
and so thoroughly theatrical are they in some 
places that the author’s difficulties now and 
then descend to such details as a dinner. 

Not that Mr. Paterson went upon the stage 
through necessity. As a prudent German 
gentleman once remarked of his son under 
similar circumstances, he was not obliged to 
become a great man. He threw up a very 
respectable "oe wage position under the 
impression that he was Hamlet. The first 
public test told him that he was not; and he 
never made the experiment again. But 
there is a fascination in the footlights—a 
bewilderment about the boards—that makes 
success a secondary consideration. If Mr. 
Pnateros was not the rose, he would live near 
her, or—to shamefully pervert the quotation 
—if he was not Larose, he would be Vin 
Ordinaire, rather than haye nothing to do 
with the vintage. So he ‘‘ went in” for 
‘** general utility,” and took what he could 
get—which was little enough for the most 
romantic purposes. He played in theatres 
when theatres would have ted and when 
theatres failed he played in barns. He 
even condescended to a caravan ; and one of 
the most brilliant periods of his career 
was when he was reduced to be funny (a 
lady in one of Douglas Jerrold’s comedies 
says that a gentleman may be witty, but can 
never stoop to humour), and played a clown 
in a circus. He took kindly to the life ; and, 
albeit picking up theatrical habits is apt 
to make the hands dirty, he contrived to 
keep his clean, and the more creditably to 
himself as he never fails to speak charitably 
of his less scrupulous contemporaries. His 
pictures of the players and managers with 
whom he came in contact are pointed and 
pleasant, but never ill-natured; and, when, 
in the ruthless process of photography, little 
excrescences are brought to light, he always 

ivesthem a kindlycolouring. Hisaccounts of 
exander and Murray, celebrated managers 
of the Glasgow and Edinburgh theatres, 
may possibly be ‘‘ valuable contributions to 
theatrical annals” —they are certainly full 
of rich humour, at any rate, as far as the 
former is concerned—and humour which has 
the merit of being appreciable even by those 
who have not been acquainted with the 
individual. Here are a couple of anecdotes, 
which are only a drop in the ocean of the 
amusing matter of which the book might be 
plundered :— 

“ Alick” and his own Orange-Peel. — Mr. 
Alexander had at one time a dispute with a 
neighbour of his about the contents of an ash-pit 
situated near the theatre. “ Alick” asserted his 
claim to the whole deposit, every ounce of which 
he said came from his establishment,—adding 
that “he knew d—d well the colour of his own 
sawdust and his own orange-peel.” 

The Advantages of being in the Orchestra.— 
One or two seasons before his retirement, one of 
Mr. Alexander’s musicians asked him for an increase 





of salary: “ Raise your salary,” said the astonished 
manager; “oh no, sir, I cannot afford to do that. 
All the people are leaving this beautiful theatre 
and going to that bandbox above Walker's 
stables, (the Prince’s). And, besides, sir, I think 
your position in my establishment is not to be 
sneezed at; you havea seat in the pit every night, 
and vou pay nothing, either on ordinary occasions 
or when stars are performing.” 


Mr. Paterson comes before the curtain in 
his later chapters, and tells us about Bo- 
hemia—not the limited Bohemia of scampish 
players and litéérateurs, but the more com- 
coulamaive Bohemia of which lords and 
members of Parliament, and the ladies be- 
longing to them, help to comprise the king- 
dom. Bohemia, as Mr. Paterson intimates, 
includes all classes of society, and a glimpse 
at the upper life may be given in his own 
words :— 

Calling a hansom, we drive to the fashionable 
quartier of the Bohemian St. James’s. My Lady 
Calton Hill holds a reception. She has a mansion 
in her own right—Baldrummy House, off Picca- 
dilly—and to-night she is at home, as usual, her 
great idea, under instructions from her liege lord, 
being to keep up the influence in the political 
world, and in the city, of her own and her 
husband’s family. It is a useless struggle, for my 
lord, except for his coronet, would be in the 
Queen’s Bench; as it is, he is in Bohemia ; but, 
n’importe, let us view the scene. How splendid 
it all is! Somehow the houses of the Bohemian 
nobles are grander and more luxurious than those 
of quieter people. Here we have brilliant lights 
reflected by gigantic mirrors, soft and yielding 
carpets, gilded tables, and a perfumed atmosphere, 
with that sine qudé non of society—noiseless atten- 
dants. Then there is a gay cavalcade of exqui- 
sitely-“ toileted”’ ladies, and gentlemen to match. 
In the St. James’s region of Bohemia there is a 
strong desire to indulge in the sensuous. The 
gentlemen cultivate their palate and coddle their 
stomachs ; they delight in wine that has a bouquet, 
dishes that have a god, and in an atmosphere 
that has been “ Rimmeled,” if I may coin a word. 
So, too, the ladies, lending themselves to the same 
feeling, are, if anything, a shade over-dressed ; 
rather gaudy in their colours, but with faultless 
gloves and exquisite chaussure. The latter, 
indeed, is with them a study: lace stockings 
embroidered in colour, and of the finest texture, 
are necessaries of life to my lady of Bohemia; 
and my lady’s slippers must accord, perfect in 
shape, and of the finest silk or satin; they have 
but to show their tiny shapes to have at their 
little feet all the men of the age. Did not the 
handsome Madame Talabar keep a shoemaker to 
invent for her the most recherché slippers and 
boots? and did not the old Marquis of Calipash 
allow her two thousand a-year just for the pleasure 
of looking upon her tiny feet in their silken 
and lace encasements?—but that is nothing in 
Bohemia. It is in that region where novelists 
find heroines who delight in a voluptuous 
déshabillé ; who," when they are “in luck,” have 
baths of crystal and toilet-glasses from Munich ; 
who wear ravishing bronze boots, and invent new 
hats; who ride in the park on prancing steeds, or 
else drive pigmy ponies to the admiration of even 
the respectable world of London. Such acces- 
sories combine to form a scene of splendour and 
gaiety as enchanting as it is evanescent. 

In descriptions such as these Mr. Paterson 
writes with care and point, and rises occa- 
sionally into style. a these — may 
be considered his frailties, which he will 
probably shake off now that he has left the 
stage and resumed a prosaic private position. 
It is to be hoped that he will not write his 
reminiscences of his present life, as they 
would be doubtless unreadable; but, of his 
pre-respectable career, we have to thank him 
for a very pleasant picture. S. L. B. 








HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN IN 
SPAIN. 


In Spain. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
lated by Mrs. Bushby. (Bentley.) 


ILL the outbreak of the French Revolu- 

tionary wars most of our nobility and 
gentry visited the Peninsula in the course of 
‘the grand tour,” and for fully a cent 
past we have been rich in books of Spanis 
travel of more than ordinary merit. Bo far 
back as 1775, Henry Swinburne, a man of 
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considerable accomplishments, travelled in 
the Peninsula, and gave us the results of his 
observations and experience in two volumes of 
a work which may be profitably read even in 
the present day. . Swinburne was followed 
by the Rev. J. Townsend, of Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, who published a three-volume tour, 
the fruit of a three years’ visit between 1786 
and 1788—a production in which the agri- 
culture, manufactures, commerce, population, 
and social condition of Spain were treated of 
in a very competent manner. Towards the 
close of the last century Southey journeyed 
through Spain and Portugal; and his volume 
is to this day very interesting, though less so 
than the more elaborate works of Swinburne 
and Townsend. From 1801 to 1808 at least 
a dozen English travellers of minor note 
produced works, some tolerable and some in- 
different, on Spain; and from 1808 to the 
peace of 1814 we were inundated with trans- 
lations of French and German productions, 
beginning with Fischer and ending with 
Bourgoing. Between the years 1829 and 
1832 Captain 8. E. Cook, R.N., visited 
Spain, and he published in 1833 one of the 
most elaborate books of travel ever written 
on that country. Almost contemporaneously 
with Captain Cook, the late H. D. Inglis 
produced his extremely graphic ‘‘ Spanish 
Sketches.” The Americans after this period 
divided the labour with us English; and 
Washington Irving, Prescott, and Slidell 
were among the most conspicuous of those 
Transatlantic writers who described the 
scenery and manners of the Peninsula. ‘‘ A 
Year in Spain,” by a young American, is a 
work of considerable merit, and still pos- 
sesses, though written more than a quarter 
of a century ago, an air of freshness and 
verisimilitude. Of ‘‘ Madrid in 1835” and 
the ‘‘Gipsies and Bible in Spain” we will 
not speak at any length; suffice it to say 
that these productions are full of speaking 
pictures of real, actual Spanish life. 

It was more than ten years after the 
appearance of ‘‘ Madrid in 1835” that the 
most exhaustive work on Spain first saw the 
light. ‘This was the Handbook of the late 
Richard Ford, a man who lived many years 
in the country, and brought to the execution 
of*his task learning, accomplishments, and 
talents of no mean order. Almost everything 
that could be said on the history, antiquities, 
customs, language, social life, and literature 
of Spain Ford has said better and more 
aren than any of his predecessors. 

t is true that, in 1845, when Ford’s book 
appeared, there were no railroads in Spain ; 
but railroads were even then—nineteen years 
ago—in course of preparation, and, while 
we write, they are still in progress. As yet 
they are but in their infancy; and, though 
they have brought a considerable influx of 
strangers into Spain in the spring and sum- 
mer months, yet these iron ways have little 
changed or modified the Spanish character, 
or Spanish customs or institutions. Rail- 
roads undoubtedly are a priceless benefit to 
every country, civilized or uncivilized, as a 
means of rapid transport and intercommu- 
nication; but, with all this advantage, it 
seems to be questionable whether strangers 
who visit Spain by rail have as good oppor- 
tunities of coming into contact with all 
classes of the people, and of seeing social and 
domestic life, as those earlier travellers who 
journeyed on mules and rode from one end of 
Spain to the other like Swinburne, Townsend, 
Slidell, and Ford. 

Be this as it may however, Mr. Hans 
Christian Andersen arrived, for the first time, 
in Spain in 1862; and, finding the rail esta- 
blished in conjunction with the diligence, he 
seems to have travelled by these two modes of 
communication, and not to have availed 
himself of mules or muleteers. Mr. Andersen, 
instead of believing that the poetry of travel 
has vanished, or its enchantment been lost 
by the institution of railways, thinks, on the 
contrary, that the enchantment has but 


begun. 

After crossing Germany, traversing Switz- 
erland and of France, the Danish poet 
and novelist at length reached Perpignan, 
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and entered Spain by La Junquera, accom- 
panied by a Danish friend—one Jonas 
Collin. At Gerona the two traygllers quitted 
the pinched-up, dust-receiving diligence for 
the railway-carriage. This seemed witch- 
craft, says the Dane, ‘“‘to many an old 
Sefora, who made the sign of the cross 
before placing their feet on the steps of the 
carriages, and crossed themselves again 
before they took their seats.” There was a 
crowd at the station, and among them a 
drunken man with a handsome new umbrella. 
He wished to go by the train, but was not 
allowed by the gendarmes, because of his 
drunkenness. He became furious at this, 
and broke his umbrella by dashing it against 
the stones. In the railway-carriage were 
priests smoking paper cigars; and at ten at 
night the party reached Barcelona. 

On the bull - fights at Barcelona Mr. 
Andersen dilates at some length; but he 
tells us nothing which has not been related 
more circumstantially nearly a century ago 
by British travellers, and which has not been 
much more graphically detailed by Slidell 
and Ford in English, and by Charles Didier 
and Théophile Gautier in sparkling French. 
We regret, however, to hear from Mr. Ander- 
sen that the spectators at these bull-fights, 
whether of high or low degree, conduct 
themselves more indecorously than they were 
wont todo in the olden time. The people 
roar and scream fearfully, he says. ‘‘ The 

entlemen” (we may say, in the barbarous 

atin of Lord Coke, quere de hoc, for it may 
be doubted that they ave gentlemen) ‘‘ threw 
flour over each other and pelted each other 
with pieces of sausages: here flew oranges, 
there a glove or an old hat—all amidst 
uproar, in which the ladies took a part.” 
While in Barcelona the Danish traveller 
witnessed that which is so common in 
southern latitudes—an inundation. The 
fences were thrown down; the trees and 
lants were uprooted ; wooden booths, goods, 
arrels, carts, and waggons were swept 
away. In the shops people were up to their 
waists in water, and the stronger among 
them stretched cords from the shops to the 
trees on the higher parts of the ‘‘ Rambla” 
that the females might hold on by them 
while they were passing through the raging 
torrent. 

After remaining a fortnight in Barcelona, 
our Dane proceeded thence to Valencia by 
steamer, where he safely arrived at the 
** Fonda del Cid.” In the middle of Septem- 
ber our Scandinavian found the heat almost 
unbearable; and he would have found it 
nearly as oppressive a month later. For 
breakfast at Valencia he had grapes as large 
as plums, and delicious in taste; ‘‘the melons, 
too, melted in his mouth like snow, and the 
wine was strong and exhilarating.” At 
dinner there were many excellent dishes ; 
but the simple Dane could not swallow the 
brown snail-soup, nor eat a plate of smaller 
snails, nor swallow the cuttle-fish steeped in 
oil. It wa§ at Valencia that Mr. Andersen 
was struck with awe at the stupendous size of 
the crinolines. ‘‘In this dress,” says he, 
naively, ‘‘the female sex all look equally 
stout—young girls as well as old women; it 
looks like an open umbrella fastened round 
the waist, something with which neither 
nature, nor nature’s Creator, has anything 
to do.” A few lines further on he exclaims, 
“Yes; in a thousand years women will not 
wear crinoline ; its very natne will never be 
mentioned. It will only be noticed in 
some very ancient works, and those who read 
them, and see the pictures of the ladies of 
our days equipped in crinoline, will cry, 
‘Merciful heavens! what a _ ridiculous 
dress,’ ” 

By rail Mr. Andersen proceeded from 

alencia to Almansa and Alicante, and 
thence by diligence over Elche to Murcia. 
At Murcia he and his friend Collin turried at 
the ‘‘ Antigua Casa de hospedage de la Cruz,” 
and here he got ‘‘in abundance roasted 


peacocks and quails, splendid fruit, and good 
wine;” and for all this—for living and 
lodging—** he and his friend Collin only paid 


three shillings and threepence-halfpenny 
English.” At the sound of the Murcian 
castanets Hans Christian Andersen becomes 
poetical, and he writes a song on the castanets, 
the first stave of which Mrs. Bushby thus 
renders :— 
Pomegranate-trees, and citron-trees, and trees of 
such high name, 

Of castanets, ’tis often said, tltey were the parent 
wood ; 
And these, in music, seem to praise the trees from 
which they came ; . 
Amidst their themes they sometimes choose the 
warmth that’s in our blood. 


From Murcia our traveller proceeded to 
Carthagena, and thence took the steamer to 
Malaga. Here he stayed at the ‘ Fonda 
del Oriente,” a well-managed hotel, where 
Spanish, French, and German were spoken. 
“One of the waiters,” says the simple 
Dane, ‘‘a young man from Berlin, was 
particularly attentive to us. He con- 
sidered us as countrymen.” This was in 
1862. In May 1864 we fancy there are 
few Berliners, and still fewer Danes, who 
consider the others as their countrymen. In 
none of the Spanish towns was Hans Chris- 
tian so happy, so entirely at home, as at 
Malaga. Here he witnessed one of the 
bloodiest bull-fights he saw in Spain, and 
which made a most painful and never-to-be- 
forgotten impression upon him. A score of 
horses and five bulls were killed while Hans 
Christian remained in the arena. Seven 
more were to fight; but the Dane had 
seen enough, and was so disgusted and 
overwhelmed that he made his way out. 
But the odious and shocking amusement 
continued till twelve bulls were killed and 
some dozen horses. The writer of this notice 
saw, about five-and-twenty years ago, 
twenty-three horses killed at one bull-fight 
at Madrid; and, in the days of Townsend, 
in 1786, it happened that sixty horses thus 
perished in one day. About a century-ago 
high-bred horses were used in these bull- 
fights, and few of them were killed; but, for 
the last eighty years, wretched animals, 
without strength or spirit, are used, and the 
consequence is that numbersof these are gored 
to death. In 1786 the value of these horses 
was £3 each, and of each bull £8. Now 
the value of each horse is about £5 or £6, and 
of each bull from £15 to £20. Bulls of the 
very best breed are, however, occasionally 
used, and the price of one of these is from 
3000 to 4000 reals, or from .£30 to £40. 
The race of bulls which are most esteemed at 
Madrid are those of Gaviria—small, active, 
and compact, of a deep red colour streaked 
with black. The stated expenses of bull- 
fights were enormous eighty years ago, and 
amounted to £336. 7s. per day. Now they 
are less. The two matadors in chief received 
in 1786 £15 each. 

Of the wonders of Granada Hans Christian 
tells us little new. He was there during 
Queen Isabella’s visit in 1862, when six days 
were devoted to gaiety and festivity. From 
Granada, on 21st October, 1862, he proceeded 
to Gibraltar, and on the 2nd November made 
a visit to Africa, where he stayed a few 
days with our consul, Mr. Drummond Hay. 
From Africa he gained Cadiz, and thence 
journeyed to Seville and Cordova, and over 
Santa Cruz de Mudela to Madrid by rail. 
In the capital he stayed at the ‘‘ Fonda del 
Oriente,” the best of the many bad inns. 
This ‘‘ Fonda” is well situated, being near the 
Puerta del Sol, a little square renowned for 
the numerous principal streets that run into 
it and the multitude of people of every hue 
and kind who assemble here all day long. 
Hans Christian found no Danish minister 
at Madrid, and this abridged his stay in that 
flat, gloomy, and generally overrated capital. 
There is a striking peculiarity in the Penin- 
sula. Most well-informed people are aware 
that Spain was long without the advantage of 
a fixed metropolis such as Rome, Paris, or 
London, which cities have been capitals from 





their foundation ; whereas, in the Peninsula, 
Leon, Burgos, Toledo, Seville, Valladolid 
have each in their turn been capitals and 


these ancient cities, Madrid is quite a modern 
place. It possesses no cathedral, no bishop 
or archbishop, and ranks only as a town, 
not as a city. But, being the residence of 
the Court, it is the centre of the fashions, 
the intrigue, and the ambitious of the king- 
dom, though, unlike Paris, it exercises no 
influence over the realm at large. There is, 
however, one very great advantage, as Mr. 
Andersen. remarks, which Madrid possesses ; 
and that is its picture-gallery, which he truly 
calls ‘‘a pearl—a treasure worthy to be sought, 
and deserving a journey to Madrid to see it.” 
Two hours a day may, for the space of three 
months, as we personally know, be well 
spent in a gallery which gives to Madrid a 
superiority over every capital in the world— 
a superiority that will be admitted by any 
one who reads the ‘‘ Catalogo de los Cuadros 
del Real Museo, por Don Pedro de Madrazo.” 
With our Danish author’s summary of the 
works contained within the four walls of the 
museum we must conclude our notice of this 
little book. 

From the exhibition we proceeded to the 
museum. The wealth of master-works one finds 
here is astonishing—nay, overwhelming. Here 
are Raphael, Titian, Coreggio, Paul Veronese, 
Rubens; but before them all are Murillo and 
Velasquez. One should remain in this place 
more than a year and a day rightly to take in and 
appreciate all this magnificence. Here I first 
learned to know Velasquez, who was a contem- 
porary of Murillo. What art and genius has he 
not exhibited in bringing out the milk-white 
plain-looking Infantas, in the ridiculous costume 
of their time? They seem to be living and speak- 
ing, and take their place amidst the ranks of 
beauty, owing to the perfection with which they 
are painted, and the curious accessories surround- 
ing them, such as male and female dwarfs, and 
ferocious-looking dogs of characteristic ugliness. 
The figures‘seem so entirely as if they were 
walking out of their frames, that one cannot 
doubt the story that a couple of those pictures, 
placed upon easels in Velasquez’s studio, made 
people in the adjoining rooms fancy that the real 
persons were there. Such a magic effect is par- 
ticularly remarkable in one painting; it is a 
composition—the celebrated relater of fables, 
AKsop: after having seen the picture Velasquez 
has given of him, we could never think of A’sop 
under any other appearance. Philip IV., king 
of Spain, who was a friend and admirer of Velas- 
quez, bestowed on him the rank of chamberlain, 
and adorned his breast with the most distinguished 
orders of the country. There are no less than ten 
pictures of Raphael’s here, and among them one 
of his most celebrated, “The Bearing of the 
Cross ;” next to it comes “The Holy Family,” 
that picture to which Philip IV. gave the name of 
“The Pearl;” but this appellation does not suit 
it, for it is the least admirable of all Raphael’s 
works, or, indeed, of the masterpieces that are to 
be found here. Better than Raphael, better than 
Titian, better than all here, I like Murillo. His 
heavenly Madonna, surrounded by angels, is so 
perfect, so full of inspiration, that one might 
fancy he had beheld her in some celestial revela- 
tion. There is such superhuman purity and 
innocence in the eyes of the Virgin Mary, such 
grace and infantine simplicity in the angels float- 
ing around her, that one feels a sensation of 
happiness, as if it were permitted to us to behold 
a glimpse of holier worlds. Another, a smaller 
picture, also an admirable work, is the child 
Jesus, with a lamb and a shepherd’s crook ; there 
is in this picture such an expression of confidence, 
united to such charming childish innocence, that 
one feels a strong desire to kiss its lips and its 
eyes. One more work of Murillo’s I must men- 
tion, it is so charmingly conceived and so 
beautifully executed ; it represents a little do- 
mestic scene: a young mother sits and winds 
yarn, her husband holds the child who is raising 
a little bird high in the air, whilst a little dog 
shows its cleverness by sitting on his hind-legs 
and giving his paw. 
The volume of Mr. Andersen, as we before 
observed, cannot be compared to any of the 
best or even second-rate works written 
during the last eighty years in English 
on Spain. Neither is it so sparkling, pic- 
turesque, and graphic as ‘‘ Une Année en 
Espagne” by Charles Didier, or the “* Tra 
los Montes” of Théophile Gautier. But it 
records the impressions and personal feelings 
of an amiable, well-meaning, and honest 
enthusiast, and is not without a certain value. 
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The prose portion of the translation is, in the 
main, creditably executed ; but nowand again, 
with every effort to be gallant, we must say 
that our impression is that occasionally the 
verses limp and halt somewhat, and do not 
move freely. K. 








THE BRITISH POST-OFFICE. 


Her Majesty's Mails: an Historical and De- 
scriptive Account of the British Post-Office. 
Together with an Appendix. By William 
Lewins. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

HIS is a well-timed book. All English- 

men have heard with sorrow of the re- 
tirement from his post of the reformer who, 
as Mr. Lewins truly says, has ‘“‘more than 
any living man succeeded in drawing close 
the domestic ties of the nation, and extend- 
ing in innumerable ways the best interests 
of social life.” A long course of ignorant 
and perverse opposition has at last done its 
work on the energetic pioneer of improve- 
ment and civilization; and, thwarted and 
hindered to the last, Sir Rowland Hill, with 
wearied brain and broken health, is forced to 
resign the post he won so hardly and filled so 
we Hard it is that, after such a career as 
his—after the creation of a system which 
has wrought such incalculable good to his 
country, and been followed by an admiring 
world—Sir Rowland Hill should not have 
been allowed to carry out his further 
measures of reform, and to complete the 
organism he had designed; but, however 
hard it is, so it is. 

But to turn to the history of the Office. 
Though there is no allusion to a regular post 
in the pleasant Paston letters, where Margery 
writes for her “‘ gown cloth of mustyrd- 
devyllers,” and the new girdle that her 
married state has made necessary—‘‘ I may 
not be girt in no bar of no girdle that Ihave, 
but of one”—Mr. Lewins tells us thata 
regular riding post was established in Eng- 
land in Edward the Fourth’s time, super- 


letters backed ‘‘ Haste, post, haste” in 
former days.* After him, Henry VIII. did 
somewhat for the improvement of the postal 
department, and appointed a ‘‘ Master of the 
Postes,” with entire control of it; but the 
pace at which letters were conveyed may be 
guessed from the Master’s statement :— 
When placardes be sent for such cause [viz., to 
order the immediate forwarding of some state 
packet |, the constables many tyme be fayne to 
take horses out of plowes and cartes wherein can 
be no extreme diligence. 


In 1556 we are able to test the speed at 
which letters travelled by the dates on one 
of Archbishop Parker’s to Cecil. The Arch- 
bishop despatches it from Croydon at four of 
the clock, afternoon, on the 22nd of July; 
it reaches Waltham Cross the next evening 
at nine, Ware at midnight, and is delivered 
at Croxton on the 24th of July, between 
seven and eight in the morning, having taken 
forty hours to go sixty-three miles. And 
there is no reason to age that any of the 

ts imitated the Scotch express boy whom 
. Campbell met. 

Near Inve’ we regained a spot of compara- 
tive civilisation. and came up with the ey st 
whose horse was quietly grazing at some distance, 
whilst Red Jacket himself was immersed in play 
with other lads. “ You rascal,’ I said to him, 
“are you the post-boy, and thus spending your 
time?” “ Nee, nae, sir,” he answered ; “I’m no 
the post, I’m only an Express!” 

It is to James I. and his successors that 
we owe the organization of a public letter- 

both inland and foreign; and the 
arliamentary appointee of 1644, Edmund 
Prideaux, a barrister of seyen years’ stand- 





brother, posts were first established in 
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of Twenty iniles from each other, 
Weotland to Leadon. Phoy deliered the | 
; me mes* | is abroad that an attempt has been made to 


ing, improved the inland service so greatly 
that he not only made it pay its expenses, 
but earned a profit out of it, so that in 1650 
the Post-Office revenue was farmed for £5000. 
In 1649 the Common Council of London had 
established an office of its own for inland 
letters; but the Parliament would not stand 
this kind of competition, put the City office 
down, ‘‘and from this date the carrying of 
letters has been the exclusive privilege of the 
Crown.” Cromwell wasa warm supporter of the 
national Post-Office, though foran odd reason, 
which one of the Protectorate ordinances tells 
us—the Office could be made the agent in 
‘discovering and preventing many wicked 
designs which have been and are daily con- 
trived against the peace and welfare of this 
Commonwealth, the intelligence whereof 
cannot well be communicated except by 
letters of escript.” In 1656 a ‘‘ postmaster- 
generall”’ was appointed, and the Office and 
system were improved under Charles II. 
The Turnpike Act of 1663 gave the lieges 
better post-roads, but the custom of franking 
letters, also begun in this year, tended to 
diminish the increasing postal revenue. How 
far this privilege was abused may be guessed 
from the fact that in 1763 the worth of the 
franks passing through the post was esti- 
mated at £170,000, and that little trifles, of 
which the following list is a specimen, were 
franked by packet and mail :— 

“ Imprimis. Fifteen couple of hounds, going to 
the King of the Romans with a free pass. 

“ Item. Two maid servants, going as laundresses 
to my Lord Ambassador Methuen. 

“ Item. Doctor Crichton, carrying with him @ 
cow and divers necessaries. 

“ Item. Two bales of stockings, for the use of 
the Ambassador to the Crown of Portugal. 

“ Item. A deal case, with ffour flitches of bacon, 
for Mr. Pennington of Rotterdam.” 


The first working penny post we. owe, not to 
the Government, but to one Robert Murray, 
an upholsterer, who in 1683 was disgusted 


that the official post did not deliver letters 
seding the earlier Nuncii, who carried the | “Thagpceegende gen BP pd adem pple wee 


between one part of London and another ; 


| he therefore started an office to deliver parcels 


(including very small bandboxes) and letters 
under 1lb. in weight or £10 in value for a 
penny in theCity and suburbs, and twopence 
within a given ten-mile circuit, with six or 
eight deliveries a-day near the Exchange, 
and four in the outskirts. The scheme was 
a great success, but, was soon crushed by the 
Duke of York, who however took Murray’s 
assignee, Dowcray, into the Post-Office 
service. Then started up Povey’s ‘‘ Half- 
penny Post;” but that was put down too; 
and in 1710 a statute of Queen Anne esta- 
blished ‘‘a General Post-Office in all Her 
Majesty’s dominions.” This Act continued 
in force till 1837, when Mr. Rowland Hill, in 
his celebrated pamphlet, ‘‘ Post-Office Reform : 
its Importance and Practicability,” laid the 
foundation of the better order of things which 
has brought such comfort and blessings to 
our homes. Before him our forefathers were 
indebted for the establishment of mail- 
coaches to Mr. Palmer, originally a brewer, 
and in 1784 manager of the Bath and Bristol 
theatres, who, though his opponents declared 
‘it was an impossibility that the Bath mail 
could be brought to London in sixteen or 
eighteen hours,” did, on the 8th of August, 
1784, bring it up in fourteen hours. Another 
notable feature added to the Post-Oflice was 
the Money-Order establishment, founded by 
three of the officers of the department in 
1792 as a private business, and transferred 
to the Office in 1838. 

For the details of Sir Rowland Hill’s plan, 
and the reform wrought by him in the Post- 
Office, we must refer’the reader to Mr. 
Lewins’s book. Ably seconded as the late 
setretary has been by men like Mr. Boucher, 
Mr. F. J. Scudamore—the real author of the 
Post-Office Savings Banks—Mr. T. Burrell 
Cook, the organizer of the London District 
system, and many others whom we might 
name, it is matter of notoriety that many of 
Sir Rowland Hill’s plans have been interfered 
with, and a of his improvements partially 
frustrated. mething more than a rumour 
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set aside his great principle of promotion by 
merit, and to substitute that by seniority : 
officers in the Minor establishment are re- 
fused permission to try even for places in the 
Major; and, as has been said, if a Lord 
Brougham had come into the lower office, he 
could not have passed into the higher, but 
must have seen young fops passed over his 
head, though he could have beaten them 
hollow in the pass examination. Ifthe Hills 
and the Scudamores were peers and post- 
masters such things would not be allowed. 
The grievances of the letter-carriers, too, are 
well known ; but here Sir Rowland’s own 
theory and practice are at fault, we think. 
Surely the men who earn the State money 
are entitled to share the profits they make a 
little more liberally than they do. 

The second part of Mr. Lewins’s book con- 
tains an interesting ‘‘ Descriptive Account of 
the Post-Office,” and an Appendix of Rules 
and Statistical Information of much value. 
This will doubtless be the part most read, for 
it is full of anecdote, and has puzzles of 
addresses like the following— 





Ash Bedles in such 
for John Horsel, grinder 
in the county of Lestysheer 








For Mister Willy wot brinds de Baber 
in Lang-Gaster ware te gal is 











which you can guess at till you find the 
first is for Ashby-de-la-Zouch, and the 
second for the printer of a paper in the 
town where the gaol is. But{jwe think Mr. 
Lewins has not mentioned the rebus addresses 
—like the cannon, the berry, and the square, 
or the ram and the gate —that postmen some- 
times get; nor do we see the story of the 
prosaic mother relieving a Post-Officer from 
a most indignant scolding by her daughter 
for not having delivered a very particular 
letter, by observing, ‘‘Oh, I dare say it was 
one of your stupid love-things, and I’ve no 
doubt 1 burnt it. I always do throw ’em 
into the fire when they look like young men’s 
writing. It’s not of the least consequence, 
Mr. Inspector. Good morning.” 

In conclusion, we have only to say that 
Mr. Lewins’s book is a most useful and com- 
plete one—one that should be put into the 
hand of every young Englishman and 
foreigner desiring to know how our institu- 
tions grow. The author’s plan of giving 
an account ‘‘of the history and ordinary 
working of the revenue departments of the 
country,” of doing for the great Govern- 
mental industries what Mr. Smiles has so 
ably done for the profession of civil engineer- 
ing and several national industries, is an 
excellent one, and we wish it all success. 
We only hope that in all we may find the 
record of a Rowland Hill, whom we may 
(with Mr. Gladstone) call with truth, “ not 
merely a meritorious public servant, but a 
benefactor to his race;” and hear of his 
reform that a London Merchandise Com- 
mittee can speak of as one “which had 
opened the blessings of a free correspondence 
to the teacher of religion, the man of science 
and literature, the merchant and trader, and 
the whole British nation— especially the 
poorest and most defenceless portions of it— 
a measure which is the greatest boon con- 
ferred.in modern times on all the social 
interests of the civilized world.” 








‘‘JANITA’S CROSS” AND “ LESLEY’S 
GUARDIANS.” 


Janita’s Cross. By the Author of “St. Olave’s.” 
Three Volumes. (Hurst and Blackett.) 
Lesley’s Guardians. By Cecil Home. 
Volumes. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Ww will venture to predict for ‘‘ Janita’s 
Cross” a large share of the populari 
obtained by its predecessor, ‘‘ St. Olave’s. 
There is nothing in the work to take it out 
of the ordinary category of ladies’ novels; 
but it deserves recognition as an unusually 
fair and complete representative of its class, 
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It is intensely feminine in spirit and in all 
its excellences and defects. There isa purity 
of feeling which must commdnd respect— 
such keenness of perception as provokes the 
envy while defying the emulation of mas- 
culine competitors; along with these the 
usual incurable smallness of mind, and 
proneness to petty, ill-natured sarcasm. The 
many disagreeable characters are doubly 
disagreeable from the authoress’s evident 
intention to make them so. We cannot 
divest ourselves of the impression that she is 
throughout gratifying personal antipathies, 
and thereby playing a more undignified part 
than any of her Aubreys or Narrowbies. 
This is as much as to say that the satire is 
pungent and lifelike ; it is, indeed, the 
cleverest portion of a book that is never dull, 
except where Miss Alwyne, the pattern 
authoress, is trotted out to expound the 
authoress’s theories on female education 
and employment. Agreeing cordially with 
those for the most part, we regret all 
the more that they should owe so little to 
the manner of thei setting forth. The 
excellent Miss Alwyne is an automaton, 
wound up to pour forth a given amount of 
monotonous recitative, and then stop with a 
click. It is clear that the authoress drew 
on her imagination for this personage, and 
that the draft was dishonoured. She is, to 
all appearance, totally devoid of the creative 
faculty ; but her gifts of observation, narra- 
tive, and description scarcely allow the 
defect to be perceived. If the ideal Miss 
Alwyne is a shadow, the practical Miss 
Hepzibah Ruthven is a great fact, full of 
pith and marrow, something to be almost 
felt and handled. 


There was a trifling defect in Miss Ruthven’s 
mental anatomy. She was destitute of what is 
generally called the emotional nature, meaning by 
that term the part of us which loves and sympa- 
thizes. This little oversight on the part of Provi- 
dence had not hitherto interfered materially with 
the good lady’s personal convenience. She got 
through life very comfortably, without love or 
sympathy, or anything of that sort. Certainly 
one or two attacks had been made upon her 
affections a long time ago; at least they were 
ostensibly aimed at her affections; but Miss 
Hepzibah inferred, and very wisely too, that the 
shaft was intended to reach her funded property. 
And so the marksman met with a warm reception 
—a very warm reception ; so warm that its fame 
spread far and wide, and ever since our worthy 
friend had been left in undisturbed possession of 
her charms, both personal and monetary. So, 
having never felt the want of love herself, she 
ignored its claims in others. She had a pro- 
found contempt for any affection, save that which 
manifested itself in cooking, and lineh-mending, 
and housekeeping. She could understand how a 
woman who loved her husband or her brother very 
much should take delightin preparing good dinners 
for him, and setting his buttons on, and making 
him new sets of shirts periodically, and looking 
after his general comfort in a brisk practical way. 
That was plainenough. But how love could show 
itself in any other way; how the loved one’s 
fireside-place, the very ground upon which he had 
trodden, should be sacred ; how his absence could 
make a blank which none other could fill; how 
the mere consciousness of his presence should in 
itself be happiness complete—that Miss Hepzibah 
could not understand. And, not understanding 
it, she would not believe it. Then, as for Janita 
wanting companionship, as the Professor had once 
hinted in a vague, frightened sort of way, that was 
clearly all stuff and nonsense. What did people 
want companionship for, she should like to know, 
80 long as they had plenty todo? Look at herself 
now, what companionship did she want? She 
never went out gossiping in an evening, never 
wanted to talk about her feelings, or “ unbosom 
herself,” as the phrase goes, or seek communion 
with some kindred spirit. And if she, a grown 


up and fully developed woman, could do without | 


companionship, why, it was only reasonable to 
Suppose that a child like Janita, who had no 
cares to vex her, no housekeeping to worry after, 
no servants to manage, no anything, in fact, to 
disturb the quiet of her life, ought to be quite 
content, and grateful that the lines had fallen to 
her in such pleasant places. 


The story has not the slightest pretence to 
originality. An orphan is adopted by the 
sinewy virgin just described and her meek 








bewildered brother (another good portrait) ; 
falls in love with a very conventional swain, 
who reciprocates ; is forsaken by him through 
the machinations of his sister, an intolerably 
vapid and unreal personage ; resigns herself 
to her destiny ; but after a while consents to 
occupy the place of his deceased wife. There 
is a more stirring underplot concerning Miss 
Hephzibah’s maid Bessie, who is, indeed, one 
of the best portraits in the book—sprightly, 
coquettish, but developing a tragic aspect of 
character in due season. Viewed merely as 
a story, however, ‘‘ Janita’s Cross” would 
deserve little attention. It will be read for 
its literary merit; its terseness, vivacity, and 
elegant ease; its clear presentations of scenes 
and persons; its characteristic intermixture 
of pretty sentiments with pretty rages—fer- 
vent appeals to the higher feelings of human 
nature, with somewhat shrill protests against 
the circles where the authoress has not been 
able to make herself at home. 

If ‘‘ Janita’s Cross” is an example of the 
effect which tact and cleverness can produce 
with very inadequate materials, ‘‘ Lesley’s 
Guardians” is no less an instance of the in- 
efficacy of the best materials in inexpert 
hands. The subject is very well chosen, in- 
volving a contrast between the hysterical 
impulsiveness of a Frenchman’s passion, and 
the steady good sense of the English maiden 
who is its object. There are great oppor- 
tunities here ; and, if an intimate knowledge 
of French life had been all that was 
necessary to develop them, they would have 
lost nothing in the hands of ‘Cecil 
Home.” But the writer, though apparently 
capable of deeper thought and sounder 
feeling than the authoress of ‘‘ Janita’s 
Cross,” possesses nothing of the brilliant 
dexterity which carries the latter so tri- 
umphantly over the commonplace of her 
story and the essentially contracted nature 
of .all her conceptions. The piece and the 
instrument may both be better, but the per- 
former lacks execution. The resources of 
the situation are very imperfectly developed, 
and the most exciting incidents are detailed 
in a plodding, unimpassioned manner, which 
destroys half their effect. The book can- 
not be called a success; yet there is some- 
thing about it which bespeaks a more 
powerful interest for the writer than it is 
always given to novels to arouse. We 
believe it to be the indistinct perception of 
an immature faculty behind, that may some 
day find its manifestation in works of a much 
higher character than ‘‘ Lesley’s Guardians.” 
Even this attempt, however inferior to what 
it might have been, does not fall short of the 
average standard of merit prescribed by the 
circulating library. Its most distinctive 
feature is its almost unique position among 
English novels as an illustration of the way 
in which marriages are made in l'rance—a 
theme so pregnant that the author need not 
fear returning to it. 








VICTOR HUGO ON SHAKESPEARE. 


William Shakespeare. Par Victor Hugo. (Paris, 
Bruxelles, &c.: Lacroix, Verboeckhoven & Cie.) 


A FEW days ago a short paragraph went 
the round of the French papers an- 
nouncing the publication of M. Victor Hugo’s 
book on Shakespeare. The ‘‘ poet of France” 
had expressed his views on the ‘‘ poet of 
England,” and the world was to be attentive 
accordingly. , The paragraph, though written 
in that grandiloquent style which is not, 
perhaps, absolutely unknown in journalism, 
expressed a truth. M. Victor Hugo is the 
first of French poets; and, though, from 
reasons to which we shall have to return, we 
do not think that the book is all that it might 
be as a contribution to Shakespearian litera- 
ture, yet a new work from the author of 
‘* Notre-Dame de Paris” and the ‘‘ Misérables” 
is always an event. We may always be 
certain, in whatever he writes, to find power- 
ful language, images of great beauty, and 
striking, if sometimes exaggerated and one- 
sided, thought. * ' 
The opening pages of his present volume 
are eminently characteristic, and, as they 
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strike the key-note of all that follows, we 
shall make no apology for a lengthened ex- 
tract. After some five lines of dedication to 


England, and some twenty li f 
he begins thus :— oe 


Some twelve years ago, on an island off the 
coast of France, a house of melancholy aspect at 
all seasons was growing gloomier still by reason 
of the advancing winter. The west wind blowing 
there in the fullest freedom gathered in thicker 
folds round that dweiling the mists which Novem- 
ber places between our earthly life and the sun. 
Night comes apace in autumn ; and the smal!ness 
of the windows contributed to shorten the days 
and aggravated the twilight sadness of the house. 
....» Those who dwelt in this habitation were a 
group—let us rather say a family. They were 
exiles. The eldest was one of those men who at 
a given moment are superfluous in their native 
land. He was leaving an assembly; the others, 
who were young, were leaving a prison. To have 
written, that is a sufficient motive for bolts and 
bars. Where should thought lead if not to a 
dungeon? 

The prison had set them free into exile. 

The oldest, the father, had all his dear ones 
there with the exception of his eldest daughter, 
who had been unable to follow him. His son-in- 
law was with her. Often they leant round a table, 
or sat on a bench, silent, pensive, and musing 
together, though without communicating their 
thoughts, on the two who were absent. ... . 

One morning, at the end of November, two of 
the inhabitants of this place, the father and the 
younger of the sons, were sitting in the parlour. 
They were silent, like shipwrecked men who are 
thinking. Outof doors, it rained ; the wind blew ; 
the house was, as it were, deafened by the external 
rumbling. Both mused—absorbed perhaps by 
this coincidence of a beginning of winter and & 
beginning of exile. Suddenly the son lifted up 
his voice and interrogated the father. “ What 
do you think of this exile?” “That it will be 
long.” ‘ How do you contemplate filling it?’’ 
The father answered, ‘‘I shall look at the ocean.” 
There was a short silence. The father resumed, 
“And you?” “TI,” said the son, “I shall 
translate Shakespeare.” 

In truth, there are ocean men. 

Those waves, that ebb and flow, that terrible 
come and go, that sound of every breath, those 
darknesses and transparencies, that vegetation of 
the abyss, that wild democracy of the storm in 
full hurricane, those eagles in the foam, those 
marvellous risings of the heavenly bodies reflected 
in one knows not what mysterious tumult by 
millions of luminous crests—the confused heads of 
theinnumerable— those great wandering lightenings 
that seem to watch, those enormous sobs, those 
looming monsters, those nights of darkness inter- 
sected by roarings, those furies, those frenzies, those 
tempests, those rocks, those wrecks, thoae fleets 
that hurtle together, those human thunders min- 
gled with the thunders of God, that blood in the 
abyss; and then those graces, those softnesses, 
those festivals, those gay white sails, those fishing- 
boats, those songs in the tumult, those splendid 
ports, those smoke-wreaths of the earth, those 
towns on the horizon, that deep blue of the water 
and of the sky, that useful acritude, that bitter- 
ness which is the health of the universe, that 
brackish salt without which everything would 
rot, those rages and those appeasings, that all in 
one, the unexpected in the immutable, that great 
wonder of a monotony inexhaustibly varied, that 
plain level after that upheaving, that hell and 

radise of the immensity in eternal motion, that 
infinite, that unfathomable—all this may be in a 
spirit, and then that spirit is called a genius, and 
you have Aischylus, you have Isaiah, you have 
Juvenal, you have Dante, you have Michael 
Angelo, you have Shakespeare ; and it is the same 
thing whether you contemplate these souls or 
contemplate the ocean. 


Thus did M. Victor Hugo and his son 
intend to dispose of the time of their sojourn 
in the Channel Islands. The latter has carried 
out his intentions, and nearly, though not 
quite, completed the task he had set him- 
self to accomplish. The French poesess a 
new translation of Shakespeare besides the 
one to which the son of another great literary 
Frenchman, M. Guizot, has been devoting 
his energies. M. Victor Hugo himself has 
also slebiy carried out his intention, 
though not exclusively. There seems little 
reason to doubt that he has spent some of his 
time at least in looking at*the ocean; but, 
fortunately, he has not confined himself to so 
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passive a manner of life. To contemplate 
the sea is a very interesting occupation no 
doubt. There is, however, a danger that the 
propensity, if indulged, might degenerate 
into excessive idleness. Probably this 
dawned upon M. Victor Hugo, as the 
autumn and winter wore away and his 
‘* spirits” ceased to ‘‘falter in the mist,” 
and to ‘‘ languish” too exclusively ‘‘ for the 
purple seas.” Perhaps it occurred to him 
that an existence, the highest ideal of which 
could only be reached by a limpet, was, after 
all, unworthy of a great man, and he set 
himself down to those literary labours for 
which he is so well fitted, and to those 
works of kindliness and charity which shed 
an additional lustre upon his genius. And 
here we wish to speak with a seriousness 
which the too melodramatic tone of the 
dialogue between the Hugos pére et /ils 
has for a moment disturbed. For really 
there is a want of truth and simplicity in 
the passage, which mars the effect of four or 
five very beautiful and pathetic pages. Just 
at that point the author reaches the particular 
order of the sublime which is not a hundred 
miles from the ridiculous. But, of the literary 
works which have been the fruit of M. Victor 
Hugo’s exile, we have every desire to speak 
with the greatest admiration and respect. 
Some of the pieces in the ‘‘ Chatiments,”’ and 
notably the description of the Retreat from 
Moscow and of the child who had been shot 
at the time of the Coup d Etat, are very fine. 
The two volumesof the ‘‘ Légende des Siécles,”’ 
which appeared in 1859, and are, if the 
original design be carried out, to form the 
anteroom to a still larger edifice, contain 
passages of singular power. The ‘“ Misér- 
ables,” though a good deal too long, is a 
work of unquestionable originality and 
genius. And now this book on Shakespeare 
comes as a worthy companion to its prede- 
Besides these, there are advertised 
as forthcoming, a new volume of poems, 
under the title of ‘‘ Chansons des Rues et 
des Bois,” and two dramas, ‘‘ Torquemada” 
and ‘‘ The Twins.” In these days, when the 
poetry of contemporary France, though still 
pretty profuse in quantity, is decidedly 
second-rate in quality, it is a matter of satis- 
faction that there is such a poet as M. Victor 
Hugo still living and writing. If any of his 
beoke are due to his being in exile, we should 
almostfeel inclined toforgive Louis Napoleon. 

But to return to the special volume now 
before us. It was originally commenced, as 
we are led to infer from the preface, to serve 
as an introduction to the son’s translation of 
Shakespeare. But of course no such limits 
could have contained so fertile and discursive 
a spirit as M. Victor Hugo. Vast as his 
subject would have been had he confined 
himself to studying the great dramatist’s 
mind and wiiiiusing tie characters, he has by 
no means restricted himself to such an office. 
Indeed this is scarcely the object he has had 
in view. He has regarded Shakespeare less 
as an individual than as one of the types of a 
class; and it is that class rather than our 
great national poet that he has glorified. 
‘**The Geniuses of Humanity, their Uses and 
Characteristics,” such, if we except a few 
chapters, would have been perhaps the more 
fitting title to the book. 

The comparatively little that is known 
concerning Shakespeare’s life has been so 
amply set forth during the last few weeks that 
we shall not follow M. Victor Hugo through 
his sketch. Neither shall we linger over 
his few remarks on ‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Macbeth,” 
and ‘‘ King Lear,”’ selected as the crowning 

ints of the edifice. We will rather do as 

e has done, and, neglecting individual con- 
siderations, examine for a moment his theories 
of the mission and dignity of men of genius. 

The already quoted contains as 
good a definition of what he considers a man 
of genius as we could well find. He is one 
‘*who represents the total sum of the abso- 
lute realisable by man,” who dwells in the 
ideal, and whose thoughts plunge into the 
infinite and unknown. Allsuch spirits come 
into the world free and equal :—free, in that 
nothing that they do is amenable to criticism, 





‘‘for Genius is an entity like Nature, and 
must in the same way be accepted purely 
and simply ;” egwal, because in these exalted 
regions there is no first or last: ‘‘ He who 
reaches the summit is thy equal, Homer.”’ 
These men do good to their fellows under 
every disadvantage. They are generally 
assailed in every possible form while alive, 
and it is only after their death that they 
obtain a tardy recognition. Even then, 
however, they are not treated with due 
respect. History, instead of chronicling their 
actions, devotes its attention to insigmificant 
conquerors, empty diplomatists, and useless 
legislators. The world, when they were 
alive, had not the sense to entrust them with 
the direction of its affairs ; and, now that they 
are dead, though it bestows on them a certain 
meed of admiration, it raises statues to such 
men as Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. 
However, mankind is fortunately advancing 
in the right direction. The nineteenth cen- 
tury is an age of progress, and every one 
will very soon be in his right place. M. Victor 
Hugo, in short, is a hero-worshipper; but, 
less catholic than Mr. Carlyle, he confines his 
chief cultus to ‘‘ the hero as vates or seer.” 

Now there is some truth, but much 
exaggeration, in this way of looking at 
things. A poet, however far he may have 
penetrated into the ideal, is not necessarily 
the best practical man for conducting a 
nation’s affairs. He may, and probably does, 
see much further into the ‘‘ ideal” and the 
‘‘absolute”’ than his fellow-men, but it does 
not follow that he will be a better financier, 
war minister, or commissioner of police. M. 
Victor Hugo is a case in point. Though 
unquestionably a genius, and above all a 
man of sterling uprightness, he is inferior to 
many less able men as a politician. A states- 
man may be working as nobly as a poet, and 
quite as usefully. This exaltation of the 
men of thought at the expense of the men of 
action is very absurd. Sir Walter Scott took 
a far juster and humbler view of their respec- 
tive dignities. Such a man as Charlemagne, 
for instance, may fairly take rank with any 
genius of them all. As regards the statues 
of London, or even the causes of their erec- 
tion, we are quite willing to abandon them to 
M. Victor Hugo’s clever satire. But we beg 
to inform him of ‘two facts of which he does 
not seem to be aware—viz., that Wellington, 
in the course of his life, did more than 
‘‘gain one battle in collaboration with 
chance’’—granting that that is a fair way of 
putting it—and, further, that it is not a com- 
plete summing up of Sir Robert Peel’s political 
career—granting again that it is a fair one— 
to say that, having consciously struggled 
against truth for many years, he suddenly 
found that Free Trade was gaining the upper 
hand, and therefore ratted. M. Victor Hugo 
does no good to his case by exaggeration. 

The following is a list of the geniuses 
whom he delights to honour. It enume- 
rates, as we infer from the context, all the 
‘‘writers and poets” whom he considers 
worthy of a niche in the topmost pinnacle of 
the temple of Fame. He himself fashions 
the statue of each in the shape of a short and 
telling chapter. We should feel inclined to 
make one or two additions to the number, 
and so would probably most people, accord- 
ing as their taste and fancy dictated. 
Homer, Job, Aischylus, Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Lucretius, Juvenal, Tacitus, the Apostles 
John and Paul, Dante, Rabelais, Shake- 
speare—these form a goodly company truly ; 
but most Englishmen would like to see 
Milton (whom M, Victor Hugo in his omni- 
potence specially excludes) marching with 
them part passu, and few Germans would 
agree that Goethe represents nothing better 
than indifference, and is rather a poor sort 
of fellow altogether. The fact is that no 
man, however great his powers or unques- 
tionable his own genius, can thus absolutely 
gauge the mental calibre of his fellows, and 
assign to each his rank and station. 

We have said that we did not consider the 
book as valuable as it might have been as a 
contribution to Shakespearian criticism. By 
this we must not be understood to imply a 
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censure. M. Victor Hugo can scarcely be 
blamed for not having done what he had no 
intention of doing. But still we own to 
having put the book down with some feeling 
of disappointment. Remembering the opu- 
lence of thought and power of subtle ana- 
lysis which another great poet had lavished 
and displayed in treating the same subject, 
we had hoped for something of the same 
kind. Ooleridge’s lectures, even in their 
fragmentary state, are masterpieces of cri- 
ticism. Nor was the pen that had described 
the alternate victories of hell and heaven in 
Jean Valjean’s mind unsuited to the task of 
explaining the inner workings of Shake- 
speare’s characters. M. Victor Hugo, how- 
ever, with that waywardness of genius for 
which he is so strong an advocate, has chosen 
to give us something quite different. Let us 
‘‘take the food the gods provide” in no 
hypercritical and querulous spirit, but feel 
thankful for the eloquent pages, brilliant 
passages, and happy similes with which his 
book abounds. F. M. 








THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK AS A 
JUDGE AND A DIVINE. 

A Pastoral Letter to the Clergy and Laity of the 
Province of York. By William Lord Arch- 
bishop of York, Primate of England, and 
Metropolitan. (Murray.) 

CRY is being raised by the disappointed 

party of persecution, in consequence of 
the issue of the recent trials of Dr. Williams 
and Mr. Wilson, that the constitution of our 
highest Ecclesiastical Court of Appeal is 
unsound, and that only spiritual persons 
should be judges in spiritual matters. This 
demand proceeds on the assumption that in 
the recent cases the lay members of the 

Committee of Privy Council judged wrongly, 

and that the Archbishops who differed from 

them judged rightly. ‘The question, it must 
be borne in mind, is as to the discharge of 
judicial functions. It can hardly be desired 

by the most zealous for orthodoxy that a 

Court of Bishops should be empowered to 

acquit or condemn according to their own 

belief of what is true doctrine. A trial for 
heterodoxy consists in a comparison of two 
sets of propositions—those in which the 
teaching of the accused is expressed, and 
those of the Church formularies. Apparent 
inconsistency between them is not enough; 
the judge has to determine whether what the 
accused has taught, fairly understood, con- 
travenes in a positive manner what the 
Church has laid down. For such cases a 
knowledge of the history of theology is very 
important, but a judicial spirit is yet more 
important. Information may be supplied by 
the contending advocates; but the temper 
and the discrimination of a judge depend in 

a great degree on habits of judging. 

n the Williams and Wilson cases the 
actual judgment delivered, in which the four 
law-lords and one Bishop concurred, has been 
condemned by a vast number of the clergy ; 
and this condemnation must mean that tho 
judges failed to interpret rightly either the 
language of the formularies or the language 
of the Essayists. We have had since what 
may be called opposition judgments of the 
dissenting members of the Court, the two 
Archbishops ; and it is natural that we should 
look to these for evidence of the more en- 
lightened and consummate judicial faculty 
whisk the Archbishops are presumed to haye 
shown. The pastoral of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury we prefer to pass by in respectful 
silence. But that of his colleague invites 
criticism by its air of learning and logic. 
And, as it is likely to give great satisfaction 
to a multitude both of the clergy and of the 
laity, it is worth while to inquire how far 
this example would lead us to expect the 
best possible judgment in matters of doctrine 
from Archbishop Thomson. 

Let us see how the Archbishop of York, 
speaking as a judge who condemned Dr. 
illiams and Mr. Wilson, has brought the 
language of the accused and that of the 

Church into the necessary degree of oppo- 

sition. First as to the inculpated passages 
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of the Essays. The Archbishop says (p. 9), 
‘‘One of the appellants maintains that the 
title ‘Word of God’ cannot properly be 
applied to the whole Bible by Protestants, 
because it is not so applied in the Bible itself, 
and Protestants own no other authority than 
the Bible.” Surely a very legitimate opinion. 
The Archbishop does not pretend, and is not 
so ignorant as to suppose, that the phrase 
‘the Word of God” ever is used to denote 
the Scriptures in the Bible. That those who 
own no other authority than the Bible should 
in so important a point depart from its usage 
is an act which may well be charged with 
inconsistency. ‘‘ The other appellant main- 
tains... . that the Bible is the production 
of devout human beings, which other devout 
human beings are entitled to criticize freely.” 
This also 1s a proposition which it would 
seem to be almost impossible to deny. 
But the Archbishop, having given these fair 
statements of what Mr. Wilson and Dr. 
Williams have said, proceeds: ‘‘ One appel- 
lant then maintains that the Bible is not the 
Word of God, and the other that it is the 
word of devout men. These two doctrines 
are opposed not merely to one or more state- 
ments of our Church, but to those statements 
which are the very foundation of its teach- 
ing.” How cleverly has the judge contrived 
to give an appearance of heterodoxy to the 
views of the accused! The trick consists in 
giving a twist to the one proposition and 
coupling with it the other with which it had 
nothing todo. ‘* The appellants maintain, 
between them, that the Bible is the word of 
men, and mot the Word of God.” What 
Mr. Wilson really said, according to the 
Archbishop himself, is a very different thing 
from saying that ‘‘ the Bible is not the Word 
of God.” Mr. Wilson has allowed that in a 
reasonable sense the whole Bible may be 
called the Word of God, though he questions 
the propriety of such language in the mouth 
of Protestants. But Dr. Williams has main- 
tained that the Bible is ‘‘ the word of men,”’ 
that is, that it is ‘‘ the production of devout 
human beings.”” Does the Archbishop him- 
self deny this? Were the writers not human 
beings, or not devout? Where is the harm 
of saying that the Scriptures were the work 
of human beings? The Archbishop must 
mean to insinuate that Dr. Williams has 
maintained that the Spirit of God had nothing 
to no with the production of the Scriptures. 
Dr. Williams not only has not said this: he 
has distinctly affirmed the contrary. 

There is no doubt, however, that both the 
accused have implied that there may be 
errors in the sacred yolume. Their case 
was that the Church of England has no 
where made such a belief unlawful. The 
Archbishop on the other hand judicially 
determines, ‘‘ The infallibility of Scripture 
is here plainly taught [in the Articles]: the 
appellant advisedly contends for the falli- 
bility” (p. 13). How then does it appear 
that the Church plainly declares the Scrip- 
tures to be infallible? Listen to the judge. 
In the 6th Article the expression ‘‘ Canonical 
Books” occurs. There have been loose views 
as to what ‘‘canonical’”’ may mean. ‘The 
Archbishop is a learned man, and traces this 
laxity to one ‘‘Semler in Germany.” But, 
in a case involving penal consequences and 
a stigma of heterodoxy, the term must be 
expounded judicially. ‘‘ Canonical’? means 
‘belonging to the canon.” ‘The canon is 
“the rule of faith.” ‘‘ Books could not 
guide and regulate and determine the faith, 
unless they were divine.” Being divine, of 
course there can be no error inthem. Quod 
erat demonstrandum. There is nothing like 
a free use of logic to help a judge to a con- 
clusion. But suppose the Archbishop were 
asked, Are the 39 Articles ‘‘a rule of faith” 
to clergymen of the Church of England ? are 
they therefore necessarily divine? are they 
therefore necessarily infallible >—what would 
he answer? But there is another Article upon 
which Archbishop Thomson exercises a more 
surprising feat of ingenuity, or, to speak with 
Serious indignation, which he perverts still 
more outrageously. The 20th Article is ‘‘ Of 
the Authority of the Church.” It declares 


that the Church has certain powers, but that 
it is not lawful for the Church ‘‘so to 
expound one place of Scripture, that it be 
repugnant to another.”” The mere lay mind, 
trained in the cautious procedures of our 
law-courts, would only see in this statement 
a limitation of the power of the Church in the 
framing of dogmatic determinations. But 
the Archbishop of York judicially interprets 
those words as affirming that ‘‘no text is to 
be interpreted against another.” That is, 
no member of the Church is allowed to 
understand any text in such a sense that it 
shall be inconsistent with another. The 
Church of England, the Archbishop repeats, 
has ‘‘ prohibited inconsistent or contrary in- 
terpretations of Scripture.’”’ By such methods 
as these there is no difficulty in concluding 
that the two clergymen who were tried before 
the Archbishop had incurred condemnation. 
But conceive what it would be for the repu- 
tation of this country to have great judgments 
drawn up on such principles! Conceive the 
condition of the clergy, exposed to depriva- 
tion for contradicting doctrines inferred in 
this style from the Articles. 

When the Archbishop of York is regarded 
not as a judge, but as a theologian, this 
Pastoral Letter becomes, if possible, still 
more astonishing. One of the youngest 
tenants of the episcopal bench, a man of 
academical distinction and experience, having 
claims in literature as well as in theology, 
accustomed to mix with critics and scholars, 
has committed himself to propositions which 
an anonymous writer in the Record or a 
religious tribune of the people in Exeter Hall 
would almost shrink from stating so baldly. 
How can the Archbishop of York face the 
commentators over whom he presides, from 
the Bishop of St. David’s downwards, after 
laying down that an Article of the Church is 
violated if a student of Scripture admits an 
inconsistency between any one text and 
another? Why, there is scarcely an intel- 
ligent clergyman living who does not admit 
that, at least in insignificant and secular 
matters, inconsistencies are to be found in 
the volume of Scripture. But the Archbishop 
of York is nobly superior to all qualifying 
reserves. He evidently holds the opinion 
that the absolute infallibility of Scripture is 
the only basis of Christian belief, and that 
it must be maintained in the tecth of all 
difficulties, 

He has shown the same recklessness and 
indifference to objections in his treatment of 
the question of Eternal Punishment. He 
makes assertions which prove either that he 
does not know, or that he does not care, in 
an eminent degree. Let us put a few notes 
to one passage, from page 20 :— 

The doctrine of a terminable punishment for 
the wicked finds no countenance whatever from Holy 
Scripture. Those who have maintained it can do 
no more than suggest plausible explanations of 
texts which make against them ; even they must 
admit that there is not one passage of Scripture 
that clearly authorizes the hope of universal salva- 
tion (1). On the other hand, the declarations 
that the punishment of the wicked is eternal 
are many, and those most clear and emphatic. 
Eternal death put into antithesis with eternal 
life (2); eternal chains (3); the wrath of God 
abiding on a man so that he shall never see 
life (4); the worm that never dieth (5); can all 
all these be explained away ? 

1.) ‘* Not one passage of Scripture”! Is 
this the Archbishop’s knowledge of his Bible ? 
There are half-a-dozen passages which no 
one would think of taking in any other sense 
if they stood alone. ‘‘ That at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth, and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to 
the glory of God the Father.” Is there 
nothing “universal” here? How again 
does this passage sound, ‘‘ For God hath 
concluded them all in unbelief, that he might 
have mercy upon all. O the depth of the 
riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of 
God! ... For of Him and through Him 
and to Him are all things; to whom be 





glory for ever.” Or what do those very 
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definite statements mean according to which 

‘* as in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 

all be made alive,” and ‘as by one man’s 

disobedience the many were made sinners, so 

by the obedience of one shall the many be 

made righteous”? These are only ex- 

amples of a class of passages which the 

Archbishop of York utterly denies to exist. 

And the places he quotes on the other 

side he cannot have carefully considered. 

(2.) Eternal death is never mentioned in 

Scripture. ternal life is spoken of as 

entered into by believers before they die and 
not only after death; and therefore to con- 

clude that those who have it once can never 
lose it, implies a belief as to this life no less 
than as to the next. (3.) Eternal chains 
(Jude vi.) are chains which hold ‘‘ unto the 
judgment of the great day.” And in the 
next verse the fire which consumed Sodom 
and Gomorrha is called eternal. (4.) The 
wrath of God abides on a man who doeg not 
believe in the Son, whereas ‘‘ he that be- 
lieveth on the Son hath everlasting life.” 
Christ is speaking of the present and not of 
the future (St. John iii. 36). All the passages 
of this kind prove too much, if understood in 
the Archbishop’s sense. (5.) It is said of 
certain ‘‘ carcases”’ that ‘‘ their worm shall 
not die, neither shall their fire be quenched ” 
(Isaiah lxyi. 24). In allusions to the un- 
dying worm, we have to do with imagery 
which requires careful interpretation. 

But we must stop. It isa real misfortune 
to the Church of England that an eminent 
man, recently raised to one of its highest 
posts, should make so unhappy an appear- 
ance as a judge and as a theologian; but the 
cause to which he has given his support can 
only suffer from such advocacy. 
NOTICES. 

La France sous le Régime Bonapartiste. Par 
le Prince Pierre Dolgoroukow. Premiére Livraison. 

(Londres: Stanislas Tchorzewski.)—“ Wuat can 
the man do that cometh after the king ?” inquires 
Solomon ; and Prince Dolgoroukow is in the un- 
enviable position of a man who comes after two 
kings. It is his misfortune that he has to go over 
much of the same ground that has already been 
appropriated by Victor Hugo and Mr. Kinglake. 
The former's “ Napoléon le Petit,” to say nothing 
of his ‘‘ Chatiments,” is one of the most eloquent 
and scathing specimens of invective in French or 
indeed in any language; and we all of us know 
that Mr. Kinglake has considerable powers of 
satire at command. It is no disrespect to Prince 
Dolgoroukow to say that he is not equal to his two 
great predecessors. But their spirit has certainly 
fallen upon him, and in his hatred and scorn for Louis 
Napoleon they may consider him a worthy disciple. 
Ordinarily calm and temperate in a remarkable 
degree, when he comes across that hated name, or 
across any of the instruments of the present go- 
vernment of France, he forthwith falls into an 
ungovernable fury, which we are far from consi- 
dering quite unjustifiable. The book is to appear 
in successive parts. The first part, which is now 
before us, carries the story of Louis Napoleon’s 
rule to the eve of the coup-d’état of 1851. It 
contains a fair and sensible account of the various 
parties which exist in France, and of the events 
which preceded and followed the revolution of 
1848. It contains besides a not very flattering 
history of the Emperor’s antecedents, and equally 
disrespectful notices of his principal advisers. 
Prince Dolgoroukow is, we believe, a Pole, and 
has only, as we gather from his book, visited 
France cursorily. Such being the case, the 
knowledge he displays of her state and_ recent 
history is highly creditable. We may add that 
his own political opinions are of a very sensible 
and moderate character. 

Jeems the Doorkeeper. A Lay Sermon. By 
John Brown, M.D., author of “Rab and his 
Friends.” (Edinburgh : Edmonston and Douglas. 
Pp. 23.)—Tuis “ Lay Sermon” will be read by 
tens of thousands, for the Rembrandtish power 
which the author of “Rab and his Friends” 
throws into everything he writes is as effective 
as ever. When Dr. Brown’s father was minister 
of the United Presbyterian Church in Broughton 
Place, Edinburgh, “Jeems” was the doorkeeper ; 
and the first dozen pages of the sermon before us 
are devoted to his portraiture. “On one occasion,” 
says the Doctor in a note, “a descendant of Nabal 
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weel,’ grunted he, ‘I'll get credit for it in 
heaven.’ ‘Na, na,’ said Jeems, ‘ ye’ll get credit 
for the penny!’”’ Stili referring to Broughton 
Place Church, Dr. Brown says :—‘“ At that time 
the crowds and the imperfect ventilation made 
fainting a common occurrence, especially among 
thae young hizzies, as Jeems called the servant- 
girls He generally came to me, ‘the young 
octor,’ on these occasions with a look of great 
relish. I had indoctrinated him in the philosophy 
of syncopes, especially as to the propriety of laying 
the hizzies quite flat on the floor of the lobby, 
with the head as low as the rest of the body; and, 
as many of these cases were owing to what Jeems 
called ‘that bitter yerkin’ of their boddices, he 
and I had much satisfaction in relieving them, 
and giving them a moral lesson, by cutting their 
stay-laces, which ran before the knife, and cracked 
‘like a bow-string,’ as my coadjutor said. One 
day a young lady was our care. She was lying 
out, and slowly coming to. Jeems, with that 
huge, terrific visage, came round to me with his 
open gully in his hand, whispering, ‘Wull oo 
ripp’er upnoo?’” This incident is the subject of 
a very quaint bas-relief on the title-page. Jeems, 
however, is only the exordium, and the text from 
which our author discourses so effectively, and yet 
80 poetically, is in the following Scotch rhyme :— 


“On Tintock tap there is a Mist 
And in the Mist there is a Kist, 
And in the Kist there isa Cap; 
Tak’ up the Cap and sup the drap, 
And set the Cap on Tintock tap.” 


How Doctor Brown preaches of the pursuit of 
truth and the possession of wisdom from such a 
text our readers must ascertain for themselves. 

Notes of a Trip to Iceland in 1862. By Alex- 
ander Bryson, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. (Edinburgh: 
Grant and Son. Pp. 56.)—Very sensibly and 
entertainingly written. The author went’ from 
Grangemouth to the Geysers and back—a rather 
favourite trip with the Scotch of late years; and 
all that is worth knowing as to sport, natural 
history, phenomena, &c., will be found reliably 
written in this book. His comparing the colours 
of sunset and sunrise to those on a ripe peach is 
very happy. The following information is worth 
having :—“ In Iceland consumption is nearly un- 
known ; the clear, fine bracing air is quite exhila- 
rating ; if cold, clothes can supply warmth; if a 
cough is made worse, a respirator can cure that 
quite as well as the temperature of Algiers, 
without the relaxing influence. This is the virtue 
which I claim for Iceland as a summer residence 
for the consumptive invalid.’’ If the public could 
only be convinced of this, the King of Denmark 
might be reconciled to all his territorial losses on 
the Continent of Europe. Such an Iceland would 
be worth half a score of Duchies. 

The Urgency of the Venetian Question. 
Translated by Count Charles Arrivabene, author 
of “Italy under Victor Emanuel:” with a 
Dedication to Lord Houghton. (Ridgway, pp. 
32.)—TuE original pamphlet, which Count Arri- 
vabene here translates and dedicates to Lord 
Houghton, is published by “the Gonstitutional 
Venetian Committee” residing in Turin. It is 
thus introduced by the Count in his dedication :— 
“You are fully aware that there are two obstacles 
which prevent the accomplishment of our na- 
tional redemption ; viz.,the Roman question, and 
the subjection of Venetia. The first, however, we 
consider to be an internal matter, to which time 
and patience will secure a safe and satisfactory 
solution; the second alone is urgent. To this 
last, therefore, we must direct all our efforts ; and 
it is by helping us towards that end that England 
will render a real benefit to our cause. To en- 
— our friends in England, and to furnish new 

ents of discussion to the statesmen of your 
country, I have undertaken the translation of a 
paper which, for its clearness, and for the facts it 
contains, may be considered one of the best pub- 
lished on the Venetian question since 1849.” The 
pamphlet argues the question from several points 
of view, and it maintains that Italy will all saab 
wrest Venetia from Austria, and that soon. 

The Story of Carey, Marshman, and Ward, the 
Serampore Missionaries. By John Clark Mar- 
sham. Popular Edition. (Strahan & Co. Pp. 
391.)—Tne first Protestant mission in India was 
planted by Denmark ; and it was not till a cen- 
tury after the Danish missionaries, under the 
a of Frederick the Fourth, had proceeded 
to quebar, on the Coromandel Coast, that 
anything like a practical interest in the matter was 
excited in England. William Carey, the North- 

ire cobbler and Baptist preacher, was the 
first to arouse attention to Indian missions; and 
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it is to him, to William Ward of Derby, and to 
Joshua Marshman that we owe the establishment 
of our great Indian missions. ‘They were all, 
in a manner, self-educated men, and of humble 
parentage ; and this popular edition of their lives 
and labours will interest every one who delights in 
missionary perseverance and enterprise. 

Beauties of Tropical Scenery ; Lyrical 
Sketches, and Love Songs. With Notes, Histo- 
rical and Illustrative. By R. N. Dunbar, author 
of “The Nuptials of Barcelona.” Second Edi- 
tion, with Corrections and Additions. (Hard- 
wicke.)—Mr. Dunbar writes in easy flowing 
measure, and describes accurately the glowing 
scenery amongst which he has dwelt. The minor 
poems, which we prefer to the more ambitious 
and longer poem with which the volume com- 
mences, have here and there touches that seem to 
have borrowed an inspiration from Moore ; and, as 
an instance, we may mention that “On Mdlle. 
Stella Colas in the Character of Juliet,’’ which is 
added to this second edition. 

The Principles of Elocution, and Exercises in 
Reading, Recitation, Oratory, fe. By William 
Graham, LL.D., Teacher of Elocution, Edinburgh. 
New and entirely Revised Edition. (W. and R. 
Chambers. Pp. 432.)—Tuis has been for many 
years one of the most popular, as it decidedly is 
one of the best, of our elocution books. The 
examples and extracts are not the stereotyped 
things we have been accustomed to for the last 
thirty years, and which, once in a book, editors 
and publishers have such a difficulty in getting 
out again, but are all of them judiciously and in- 
dependently chosen ; and several of them, if not 
altogether copyright, are not to be met with very 
readily elsewhere. There are seventy-two pages 
of closely-printed matter by Dr. Graham at the 
beginning of the book on “ Articulation and Pro- 
nunciation,” “ Inflection, Modulation, and Ges- 
ture ;” and, on perusal, we are satisfied that he 
not only thoroughly understands the subject of 
which he treats, but also possesses the rare gift 
of communicating it readily to others. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. Four Books. By 
Thomas 4 Kempis. New Edition. (Rivingtons.) — 
BEAUTIFULLY printed at the Chiswick Press, with 
red lines sounl the page, and rubricated capitals. 
Of this most charming of devotional books, the 
authorship of which is a point yet to be definitely 
settled, Pope Ganganelli writes in a letter to a 
friend: “ What has made the ‘ Imitatio Christi’ 
so valuable and affecting is that the author, 
Gersen, Abbot of Verceil, in Italy, has transfused 
into it all that holy charity with which he him- 
self was animated. Gersen is commonly con- 
founded with Gerson, but neither the latter nor 
Thomas 4 Kempis wrote that matchless book ; for 
there is proof in the fifth chapter of the fourth 
book that it was not a Frenchman who wrote the 
‘Imitatio.’ It is there expressed that ‘ the priest, 
clothed in his sacerdotal habit, carries the Cross of 
Christ before him.’ Now all the world knows 
that the chasubles, or copes worn at the Mass, in 
France differ from those of Italy in this, that they 
have the Cross upon their backs; and I own this 
gives me infinite pleasure, because I am delighted 
with the proof that such an excellent work was 
written by an Italian.” 

Christian Responsibility considered in its Ap- 
plication to the Events and Circumstances of 
Human Life. By Edward B. Ramsay, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., Incumbent of St. John’s, 
Edinburgh, and Dean of the Diocese. (London : 
Rivingtons; Edinburgh: Grant and Sons. Pp. 
153.)—Dezan Ramsay proved to the world some 
years ago how keenly aie he was to the. witty, 
and especially to the humorous, and that he could 
tell a good story with zest. What he did then 
was a service to literature, inasmuch as it was a 
very successful attempt to “‘fix’’ a mode of 
thought and phraseology—to paint for us a pic- 
ture of life and manners fast passing away. The 
ream book shows the Dean in another and 
igher character—viz., that of « Christian priest 
sensible of the grave responsibilities of his office, 
and desirous to impress the law of “human re- 
sponsibility” on his congregation and on the world. 
Though himself an Episcopalian, the Dean, has 
dedicated his book to a Presbyterian, the Rev. John 
Hunter, D.D., Senior Minister of the Tron Kirk, 
Edinburgh. In so doing he bears, he says, “a 
humble testimony to the blessed principles of 
Christ’s Gospel, that members of Christian 
churches should rather unite on points of agree- 
ment than separate on points of difference.” 

Washington and Napoleon. A Fragment. By 
Franeis Lieber. (Triibner&Co. Pp. 12.)\—Tue 
parallel between the two great men is often 
ingenious, and always to the poiit ; but the pam- 
et is unsatisfactory from its incompleteness. 
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A portion of it originally appeared in Putnam's 
Magazine ; and, when the grand “ Metropolitan 
Fair in behalf of the Sanitary Commission” was 
held in New York last month, the author had the 
fragment published as his contribution towards the 
patriotic object. Seeing that the author has a 
collection of letters addressed to himself by Napo- 
leon’s brother, Joseph, he might have amplified 
his paper a little, and thereby given it something 
like historic significance. 

Garibaldi rebuked by One of his best Friends : 
being a Letter addressed to him by Captain Mayne 
Reid. (Bennett. Pp. 10.)—TueE gist of the en- 
thusiastic Captain’s letter to the General will be 
best gathered from the opening paragraph :— 
“General, had you been struck dumb as you set 
foot upon the shores of England, not only your 
own fame, but the world’s freedom, would have 
profited by your misfortune. Alas! your unwise 
words have not only tarnished a reputation hitherto 
unequalled upon earth, but have seriously inter- 
fered with the unachieved liberty of the people to 
whom they have been addressed, lessening—per- 
haps for a time thwarting—the chances of its 
achievement.” The Captain then goes on to show 
that Garibaldi is, or, at all events, was all wrong 
in his notions of the “free institutions” of this 
country, and that “freedom of the press and of 
speech, and of association,” is all a sham anda 
delusion. ‘ O, Garibaldi!” he concludes, “ why 
did you not stay on your island rock of Caprera ? 
Or why, 80 badly piloted, did you trust yourself 
to tread these shores—the most treacherous shoals 
on the political ocean ?”’ 

The Family of God. Seven Sermons preached 
in St. Bartholomew’s Church, Gray’s Inn Road, 
in May and June 1863. By the Rev. Edward 
Garbett, M.A., Incumbent, being the closing 
Sermons of his Ministry in that Church. (Hamil- 
ton, Adams, & Co. Pp. 252.)—THESE sermons 
suggested themselves to the mind of Mr. Garbett 
when he was about to leave his congregation in 
Gray’s Inn Road, and “the analogy between the 
earthly and the heavenly household” seems to 
have afforded him much consolation. They have 
been “ published by request,” and will be appre- 
ciated by those for whom Mr. Garbett laboured 
so conscientiously. 

Sabbath Teachings; or, the Children’s Hour. 
Being a Series of Short Services for Sundays at 
Home. By Bailey Gower. (Jackson, Walford, and 
Hodder. Pp. 181.)—‘“ THe design of this work,” 
says the preface, “is to instruct the young in the 
principles of the Christian religion by a course of 
short Sunday services. They embrace all the 
subjects necessary to be known,” and the author 
has “ avoided touching on any of the minor poinis 
on which Christians disagree.” 

The Money, Weights, and Measures of the chief 
Commercial Nations in the World, with the British 
Equivalents. By W. A. Browne, LL.D. (Stand- 
ford. Pp. 55.)—Dr. Browne’s very useful tables 
have been prepared from official sources, and may, 
therefore, be regarfed as perfectly trustworthy. 
For such varied information as we find in this 
little pamphlet the merchant or trader would have 
to consult many books, and even then would not 
be very sure of his figures. 

Evening Thoughts. By a Physician. Third 
Edition. (Van Voorst.)—‘“ THe Physician’s ” 
thoughts are rather discursive, and include such 
subjects as “Pan,” * Phrenologists,” “Fixed Ideas,” 
“ Hero - Worship,” .‘‘ Demonology,” ‘“ Plato’s 
Trinity,” “ Spiritual Science,” “ Selfishness of the 
Heart,” “ Bubbles,” “The Ridiculous,” “Head and 
Heart,” “ Pride,’ “ Humility,’ “The Spiritual 
Tendencies of Moderm Physical Science,” &c. 
The Physician does not think that scientific specu- 
lations need interfere with one’s orthodoxy, and he 
finds “a key to the riddle of his own existence in 
a direct revelation from God.” 

THE Dublin Review, in a literary article of con- 
siderable critical ability, called ‘‘The Laureate and 
His School,” after recounting the merits and de- 
merits of Neville Temple, Edward Trevor, Jean 
Ingelow, and R. 8. Hawker, comes to the conclu- 
sion that Tennyson and his best writings will 
live. “True,” says the writer, “he may not 
always remain a popular poet. People will weary 
of his peculiarities, as they wearied of the froth- 
and-fury style which was in vogue in 1830; still 
we have no doubt that the laureate of the Vic- 
torian Age will always be admired by those 
whose admiration is alone worth having. But 
who will care fifty years henee to read the 
imitators of Tennyson?” The writer on the 
article “Spiritualism,” after rather a lengthened 
résumé of the question, thinks his readers have no 
call to trouble themselves with the phenomena. 
“We have nothing to do with them,” says he; 





| “except simply to avoid them; and this sort of 
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contemptuous flight from evil, with humble love 
and confidence at the same time in the Almighty 
Author of all Good, is just what the foul spirit 
hates and fears the most.” The conclusions of 
the author of the paper on “ Slavery and the War 
in America’’ are against a restoration of the 
Union. He is “sure that the division of the 
North-American States inté two separate powers 
is better for themselves, for America, and for the 
world at large.” The other papers are “Ths 
Union Movement,” “ Father Mathew,” “Renan’s 
‘Vie de Jésus,’” and “ The Santiago Catastrophe 
and its Critics.” 

WE have received the current number of the 
North American Review, which opens with a 
highly laudatory article on Theodore Parkers 
“The Future Supply of Cotton” is a paper o. 
considerable importance, and the writer thinkf 
that America will yet regain, or all but regain, 
her superiority as cotton-supplier to Europe. 
And, in the approaching re-distribution of the 
land on the Mississippi, he thinks “the Bureau 
of Emancipation will be more needed to organize 
and civilize the poor whites than it will be for 
the poor blacks.” “The Navy of the United 
States’ is another interesting article, in which the 
writer thinks America has nothing to fear in the 
meantime, but that she should always be pre- 
pared for the worst; and for that worst he 
looks towards France and England. He believes 
the present changes in naval warfare, however, 
“will produce the effect of equalizing the naval 

wers of the world—at least in respect of defence.” 
“ Shakespearian Pronunciation ” is a paper which 
will attract many readers just now—and the phi- 
lology of the subject from an American scholar 
is sure to interest.—The Continental Monthly— 
another American journal—is chiefly remarkable 
for the severe manner in which the writer handles 
the character of the author of “ The Declaration 
of Independence.” It is the opening article, and 
entitled “Thomas Jefferson, as seen by the light 
of 1863.” 

The Ophthalmic Review ; a Quarterly Journal 
of Ophthalmie Surgery and Science. (Hardwicke.) 
—ANOTHER surgico-scientific quarterly, full of 
promise, which we warmly welcome. Its editors, 
Messrs. Lawrence and Windsor, have evidently 
spared no pains to make this number prove their 
case, which they submit as follows :—“ Ophthalmic 
surgery has (since Helmholtz’s immortal dis- 
covery of the ophthalmoscope), through the 
labours of such schools as those of Berlin, Moor- 
fields, Vienna, and Utrecht, acquired during the 
last few years, in addition to its characters as an 
art, those of a veritable science—‘ ophthalmology.’ 
Notwithstanding these facts, however, there is no 
English journal which displays to the surgeon a 
complete account of what is going on at home and 
abroad in this important and interesting branch 
of surgery ”—a want they endeavour to supply by 
this quarterly, which contains original articles, 
cases, summary of progress, and reviews dealing 
with the subject. The writers can use their pen 
aswell as their knife. Mr. Windsor’s paper on 
Iridectomy as a method of forming an artificial 
pupil gives a very satisfactory notion of tho 

eight already reached by the cultivators of this 
branch of surgery. 

From Messrs. Longman, Green, & Co. we have 
one of the Rev. G. R. Gleig’s excellent “ School 
Series,” entitled An Elementary Treatise on 
Orthographic Projection and Isometrical Drawing, 
by W. 8. Binns, M.C.P., the diagrams of which 
are most appropriate; and The First Book of 
Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,” with Full Notes and 
@ Treatise ypon the Analysis of Sentences, by the 
Rev. C. H. Bromby, M.A., Principal of the 
Normal College, Cheltenham. From Messrs. 
Macmillan we have a Plea for Holy Scripture as 
the Treasure House of all Saving Truth, by 
Thomas Griffith, A.M.; and from Messrs. 
Rivingtons A Letter to every one who will know 
his Bible, and especially to those entering God’s 
Ministry, by «a B.A., Oxon. Mr. Hardwicke 
sends 4 Voice from Derby to Bedlam, in which 
the medical views of Drs. C. L. Robertson and 
Henry Maudsley, the editors of the Journal of 
Mental Science, concerning the sanity of Townley 
are called in question ; Life and Health Assurance 
Jor the Working Classes, an answer to the 
question how the Government may best acquit 
itself in the production of a comprehensive plan 
of Life Assurance for the Working People of 
Great Britain, by William Hardwicke, M.D., 
M.R.C.S., &e.; and Garibaldi at the Opera of 
“ Masaniello,” a new patriotic and spirited song 
by R. N. Dunbar. From Messrs. Tribner 
& Co. we have a thin pamphlet, containing 
Metrical German Translations, by Charles Theo- 





dore Eben, of four American poems, one of } 








them being by James Russell Lowell, and the 
others, among which is “The Raven,” by Edgar 
Allan Poe. The Balance-Sheets of Insurance 
Companies ; or, the real Advantages of Publicity 
examined by reference to the Accounts of Com- 
panies presented to Parliament in June 1863, by 
Henry Ayres (Foss), is an excellent addition to 
our knowledge on this important subject. From 
Messrs. Grant and Son we have received A Pri- 
mary Charge delivered to the Diocesan Synod held 
in St. John’s Church, Edinburgh, April 3, 1864, 
by Thomas Baker, Coadjutor-Bishop of Edin- 
burgh ; and from Mr. Ridgway Remarks on the 
Tendency and Results of permissive Legislation, 
especially as exemplified in the County of York, 
by Lord Teignmouth. The pamphlet on Slavery 
and President Lineoln’s Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, by the Hon. C. 8. Morehead of Kentucky 
(Saunders, Otley, & Co.), gives a very horrible 
account of the manner in which the slaves are 
treated who fall into the hands of the north- 
erners. Lake Land, English and Scotch (Hamil- 
ton, Adams, & Co.), is an interesting account of a 
holiday trip to the north. Ofthe Family Herald 
Handy-Books we have Croquet and Archery ; also 


a very sensible pamphlet, “by a Lady,” On the - 


Practice of Employing certain Substitutes for the 
genuine Ingredients in some Articles of Daily 
Food, considered as it affects the Health of the 
Community. The paper was read before the 
Brighton Literary and Scientific Institution. 

Our pamphlets on the Danish question are— 
Appeal to the People of Europe issued by the 
March Association at Copenhagen (Bentley) ; 
Schleswig-Holstein Succession, Official Docu- 
ments ; and Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Malmesbury, in reply to his Lordship’s Speech in 
the House of Lords on the Schleswig- Holstein 
Question on February 9th, 1864. 

WE have also received an elegantly got-up 
“ Pocket Guide to Whist,” by Cavendish, author 
of “The Laws and Principles of Whist,” from 
Messrs. De la Rue & Co. 
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BAEDEKER (K.) Handbook for Travellers on the Rhine 
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Thirteen Plans of Towns. Second Edition, revised and 
augmented. Fcap. 8vo., pp. xxx—279. Wiiliams and 
Norgate. 4s, 

BaLuaDs FROM EnGuisn History. Fecap. 8vo., sd., pp. 88. 
National Society's Depository. 9d. 

Bevan (Rev. W. L., 7 Student’s Manual of Ancient 
Geography. Edited by William Smith, LL.D. With Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations, New Edition. Post 8vo., pp. x— 
702. a 7s. 6d. 

BoarpMAN (Rev. W. E.) Higher Christian Life. Edited, 
with a Preface, including Notices of the Revivals, by the 
Author of “* Memorials of Captain Hedley Vicars.” Fourth 
Edition. Feap. 8vo., pp. lv—282. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 

Boetuivus. King Alfred’s Saxon Version of Boethius De 
Consolatione Philosophiz : with a Literal English Transla- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary. Bythe Rev. Samuel, Fox, M.A. 
Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. Post 8vo., pp, xix—398. Bell 


and Daldy. 5s. 

Brappon (M.E.) Henry Dunbar: the Story of an Outcast. 
By the Author of ** Lady Audiley’s Secret,” &c., &c. Three 
Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. 906. J. Maxwell. 31s. 6d. 

Brown (John, M.D., F.R.S.E.) Hore Subsecive. Fourth 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo., pp. xii—486. Edmonston and Douglas. 68. 

Brown (John,M.D.) Jeems the Doorkeeper: a Sermon. 
Fecap. Svo., sd., pp. 23. Hdmonston and Douglas. 6d. 

Buncener. Three Days of a Father’s Sorrow: a Book of 
Consolation. From the French of “ Felix Bungener.”’ 
Cr. 8vo., pp. vii—110. Smith and Eéder. 3s. 6d. 

CatTuin (George). Breath of Life; or, Mal-Respiration and 
its Effects upon the Enjoyments and Life of Man. With 
Illustrations. New Edition. 8vo., sd., pp.77. Tritbner. 2s. 6d. 

CuILpRen’s (The) History of the Society of Friends. Chiefly 
compiled from Sewell’s History. Second Edition. Roy. 
xome-. pp. 188. Dublin: Hodges and Smith. Bennett. 


Cooke (George Wingrove). Acts for Facilitating the Enclo- 
sure of Commons in England and Wales; with a tise 
on the Law of Rights of Commons in reference to those 
Acts; and on the Jurisdiction of the Inclosure Commis- 
sioners in Exchanges and Partition, under the Public and 
Private Surveys Drainage Acts; and under the Companies’ 
Acts relating thereto: with Forms as settled by the Com- 
missioners. Fourth Edition. Roy. 12mo., pp. xxvii—592. 
Stevens. 168. fe, 

Coxrenso (Right Rev. John William, D.D.) Letter to the 
Laity of the Diocese of Natal. 8vo., sd., pp. 48. Longman, 18. 

Co.erives (8.T.) Poems. (Bell and Daldy’s Elzevir Series.) 
Fcap. 8vo., pp. xiii—299. Bell and Daldy. 4s. 6d. 

Corton (George Edward Lynch, D.D.) xpository Sermons 
on the Epistles for the Sundays of the Christian Year. 
Preached to various English Congregations in India. Two 


Frampton Cussell. Feap. 8vo., . 

Currier (Rev. Theodore L.) Cedar Christian, and other 
Practical Papers. 32mo., pp. 178. Nimmo. 1s. 6d. 

De Vere (Aubrey). Infant Bridal, and other Poems. Feap. 
8v0., pp. iv—356. Macmilian. 78.6d. | 

Dickens (Charles). Tale of Two Cities. Cheap Edition. 
— Frontispiece. Post 8vo., pp. vili—239. Chapman & Hall, 


Evcuiip’s E.ements or Geometry. The First Two Books: 
with Explanatory Notes, Questions, &c., &c. By Robert 
Potts, M.A., corrected and improved. 12mo., cl. sd, 
Longman. 1s. 6d. 

Gorpon (J. H.) Old Archie, the Blacking Man: a Pastoral 
Tribute. l2mo., sd., pp. 16. Leeds: Hamer. Simphin. 1d. 

Greaves (George). Observations on the Laws referring to 
Child- Murder and Criminal Abortion, with Suggestions for 
Se Sa Svo., sd., pp. 26. Manchester: Melly. 
Simpkin. . 

Greenaway (Lieut.-Colonel). Farming in India, considered 
as a Pursuit for European Settlers of a Superior Class ; with 
Plans for the Construction of Dams, Tanks, Weirs, and 
Siuices. Post Svo., ER: xvi—132. Smith & Elder. 5s , 

Greenwoop (J. G.) ments of Greek Grammar, including 
Accidence, Irregular Verbs, and Principles of Derivation 
and Com ion ; to the System of Crude Forms. 
| oar sg ition, er. Svo., pp. vili—158, Walton. 
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Harrison (William, A.M.) of the Forge; Coun- 
sels drawn from the Sick-Bed of E. M. Second Baition. 
ag 4 &vo., pp. vili—195. Colchester: 


Haskou (W. Davis). Engineer’s, Mining Surveyor’s, and 
Contractor's Field-Book =F expediting Field-Work Opera- 
tions. Being a Series of Tables, with Rules and Notes, for 
plotting traverse surveying, and giving differences of level, 
with corresponding horizontal distances in levels 
with the theodolite, and for setting out curves slopes 
without calculation. Arranged for any unit of measure- 
ment, as chains of feet, links or metres. 12mo., roan tuck, 


pp. 144. Lockwood, 12s. 
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AZLITT. Remains of the Bar 
land ; Collected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
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by W. Carew Hazlitt. (Library of Old Authors.) Feap. 
Svo., pp. Xix—288. J.R. Smith. 5s.; large ts. 6d. 
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CRIBBAGE, BackGamMon, Domryors, AND 
Minor Games at Carns. I8mo.,cl.sd. Blake. 1s. 

IRELAND. On the History, Position, and Treatment of the 
Public Records of Ireland. By an Frish ivist. Second 
Edition. Roy. 8vo., bds., pp. xxiv—201. blin: Kelly. 

Jinvs (William), Complete Dicti { the English and 
AMES (William). Comple onary of the 
German Languages for General Use. Fourteen Steen 
type Edition. Cr. 8vo., bd. W.AUan& Co. 6s. 

James (W.) and Grassi (G.) Dictionary of the English and 
Italian Languages. Third Stereotype Edition. Cr. Syo. 
ba. W. Allan & Co. 68. 

James (W.) and Moné (A.) Dictionary of the English and 
French Languages. Seventh Stereotype Edition. Cr. 
8vo., bd. W. Allan & Co. 6s. 

Jameson and Eastitake. The History of our Lord as ex- 
emplified in Works of Art, with that of his Types; St. 
John the Baptist, and other Persons of the Old and New 
Testament. Commenced by the late Mrs. Jameson. Con- 
tinued and completed by Lady Eastlake. With Engrav- 
ings. Two Volumes. Sq. 8vo., pp. xxxi—860. Longman, 
428. 

JEAYS (Joanne). Orthogonal System of Hand-Railing, wit 
Practical Illustrations of the Construction of 
Second Edition, Svo., pp. iv—S0. Simpkin, 5s. 6d. 

Joun Greswoip. By the Author of “ Paul Ferroll,” &., &. 
Two Volumes, Cr. 8vo., pp. 483. Hurst and Blackett. 21s. 

Kavanaon (Julia). Woman in France during the Eighteenth 
Century. With Eight Portraits. New Edition. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. vili—491. Smrth and Elder. 68. 

Lemon. The Jest-Book. The Choicest Anecdotes and 
Sayings. Selected and arranged by Mark Lemon. (Golden 
Treasury Series.) Feap.8vo., Pp. vili—361. Macmiilan, 48. 6d. 

Lever (Charles). Sir Jasper Carew, his Life and Experi- 
ences. (Select Library of Fiction.) 12mo., bds., pp. 480. 
Chapman aid Hall, 28, 

Littywuite’s Guipr To Crickerers, wirn A REVIEW AND 
AVERAGES OF THE Past Season. Nineteenth Edition. 1864. 
Feap. 8vo., sd. Lillywhite. 18, 

Litre Tureaps; or, Tancie Taread, Sitver THREAD, 
AND GoLpEN THREAD. By the Author of “ Little Susy.’ 
With Illustrations. Sq. 12mo., pp. 48. Nisbet. 2s. 6d, 

MasTerMan (J.) Fatal Error; or, the Vyviannes. Two 
Volumes. Post 8vo., pp. G28. Smith and Hider. Ys. 

Mavrice Dering; on, THE QUADRILATERAL. A Novel. B 
the Author of “ Guy Livingstone.” Two Volumes, P 
8vo., pp. 517. Tinsley. Lis. 

Mewmorrs (The) of an Arm-Chair. Written by, Himself, 
Edited by the Author of “ Margaret Stourton,” &c., &. 
Roy. lémo., pp. vi—118. Masters. 2s. 

MENDELSSOHN. Letters from Italy and Switzerland. By 
Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. Translated from the German 
by Lady Wallace. Third Edition. Cr. 8vo., pp. xxiv—356. 


Longman, 58, 

MENDELSSOHN. Letters of Mendelssohn Bartholdy. From 
1838 to 1847. Edited by Paul Mendelssohn oldy 
and Dr. Carl Mendelssohn Bartholdy. With a Catalogue 
of all his Musical Compositions. Compiled by Dr. Julius 
Rietz. Translated by y Wallace. New Edition, Cr, 
8vo., pp. vi—437. Longman, 58. 

Mo.esworts (Guilford L.) Pocket-Book of Useful Formule 
and Memoranda for Civil and Mechanical Engineers. 
Sixth Edition. With Supplement. Obg. 32mo., pp. vi— 
245. Spon. 4s. 6d. * , 

Newman (John preney, D.D.) Apologia pro Vita Sua: being 
a Reply to a Pamp let entitled ** What, then, does Dr. 
Newman mean? Part 3. History of my Religious 
Opinions. 8vo.,sd. Longman. 1s. 

O’Brien (Augustus). Petersburg and Warsaw: Scenes 
witnessed during a Residence in Poland and Russia in 
1863-4. With Photograph Llustration. Post 8vo., pp. viii 
—248. Bentley. 7s. 6d. 

Parker (Joseph, D.D.) Chastening of Love; or, Words of 
Consolation for the Christian Mourner, 32mo., pp. 179. 


Nimmo. 18. 6d, 
Purr (William). Alice Hythe. A Novel. Three Volumes. 
Skeet. 3s. 6d. 


Post Svo., pp. 942. 
PressENsit (Hamonde de,D.D.) ‘The Redeemer: Discourses. 
With Introduction by William Lindsay Alexander, D.D. 
Post 8vo., pp. xix—369, Edinburgh: Clerk. Hamilton. 6s. 
Ravciirre (Charles Bland, M.D.) Lectures on ilepsy, 
Pain, Par is, and certain other Disorders of the Nervous 
System, delivered at the Royal College of Physicians in 
London. Cr. 8vo., pp. xxifi—3#0. Churchill. 7s. 6d. 

Rankine (William ‘Sohn Macquorn, C.B., LL.D.) Manual 
of Applied Mechanics. With numerous D . Third 
Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo., pp. xv—-@#8. Griffin. 12s. 6d. 

Reeve (Rev. J. W., M.A.) Christian Armour. Lectures 

reached in Portman Chapel, London, during Lent, 1864. 
cap. 8vo., PR: 256. Nisbet. 48. 

Demme (Mrs. — Harry's Help. Roy. 1émo., cl. sd., pp. 
5A. asters, 18. 

Rovt.tepee’s Bati-Room Gurpz. the Author of “ Eti- 
quette for Ladies,” &c. 48mo., cl, sd., pp. 9%. Rout- 
ledge. 6A. 

Sata (George Augustus). Seven Sons of Mammon. A 
Story. New Edition. Post 8vo., pp. xii—465._ Tinsley. 6a, 


DRAUGATS, 


SeEwELL (eee) Amy Herbert. | By p Lady. New Edition. 
Cr. 8vo., bds. Longman. . 6d, 

SHAKESPEARE (William). Complete Works. Based on the 
Text of Johnson, Steevens, and Reed, With Biographical 
Sketch by Mary ———s Two Volumes. ¥ 
8vo., pp. xxxvili— . Nimmo. 78. 

Sarre B., B.A.) What I Saw in § Palestine, and 
Greece. A Narrative from the Pulpit. ith Maps. Cr. 


8vo., pp. xi—271. > wre 6s. 6d. 

Sree. (Rev. Robert, M.A., Ph.D.) Burning and Shining 
Lights; or, Memoirs of Eminent Ministers of Christ. Sin. 
cr. 8vo., pp. 380. Nelson. 3a. 6d. ‘ 

TrempieTon (William). Operative Mechanic’s Wor 
Companion, and the Scientific Gentleman's 
Assistant : comprising a Great Variety of the most Useful 
Rules in Mechanical Science, with numerous Tables of 
Practical Data and Calculated for Facilitati 
Mechanical and Commercial Transactions. Eighth - 
tion, Revised and Enlarged, with the Addition of Mechani- 

cal Tables for the Use of Operative Smiths, &c.,&c. To 

which have been now added several Useful and Practical 

Rulesin Hydraulicsand Hydronamics, a Variety of Experi- 

mental Results, aud an Extensive Tabie of Powers and 

Roots. Roy. 18mo., pp. vili—328. Lockwood. 5s. 

Treve.yax (G.O.) Competition Wallah. Reprinted from 
Macmillan’s Mayazine, with Corrections aud Additions. 
Cr. 8vo., pp. xii—452. Macmillan. 9s. 

_Adoiphus). Giulio Malatesta. ANovel. Second 


E ( AN 
PlitGon, In One Volume. Post#vo., pp. vi--~W6. C 


yet Diet, D.D.) Elements of Greek Grammar. New 


ion. .. pds. Lo mn. 68. 
nave rifon, and Right Rev. Samuel, D.D.) Words 
the First Principles of the 
; Cr. 8vo., 
p. xi—8. Hunt. 76. £. 
Wrxx (Frances Williams). ng ey 
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WEsTMACOTT cetehend, R.A., F.R.S.) Handbook of Sculp- 
ture, Ancient and Modern. Adapted from the Essay 
contributed to the Encyclopeedia Britannica. Post 8vo., 
pp. viili—380, Black. 7s. 6d. 





JUST READY. 


Brown (Robert). Gospel of Common Sense. Post 8vo. 
Jackson and Walford. 3s. 6d. 

Catvin (John), the Man of Geneva, Life of. Fceap.8vo. J. 
F. Shaw. 3s. 6d. 

Campse.t (Col. Walter). My Indian Journal: Field Sports 
of India. 8vo. Edmonston. 16s. 

CasseELu’s ILLusTraTzD Famity Paper. Vol. 13. New 
Series. 4to. Cassell. 4s. 6d. 

D1srRaE.! (Right — Benj.) Revolutionary Epick, Feap. 


ngman, ° 
Anecdotes of Heraldry. 12mo. Bell and 


8vo. Lo n 

Evin (C. N.) 

Daldy. 10s. 6d. 

Famity Heraup. Vol. 21. 4to. Blake. 7s. 6d. 

Frora AnD Eve.uine, Leaves from Book of Nature. Fceap. 
8vo. Whitfield. 2s. 6d. 

Gett (Rev. Philip). On Sacramental Baptism. 12mo. 
Hatchard. 2s. 

Herz (H.) King Rene’s Daughter. Translated by Theo- 
dore Martin. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. Blackwoods, 


10s. 6d. 

Hopprs (John Page). Sermons for the Times. Cr. 8vo. 
Whitfield. 3s. 

JERROLD (Blanchard). Children of Lutetia. Two Volumes. 
Post 8vo. Low. 16s. 

+ “eee (C.W.) OurHouseandGarden. 12mo. Ridgway. 


Kenny (Thomas). Life and Genius of Shakespeare. S8vo. 
Longman. 10s. 6d, 

Meryon (Edward). On Various Forms of Paralysis. 8vo. 
Churchill. 6s. 

Puipson (Dr. T. L.) Utilization of Minute Life. Cr. 8vo. 
Groombridge. 68. 

SHAKESPEARE (William). By Victor Hugo. Translated. 
8vo. Hurst and Blackett. 12s. 

iy Li raeap). History of the World. Vol.1. 8vo. Walton. 


Srories of Women. By the Author of ‘“‘ Household Pro- 
verbs.”” Feap.8vo. J. F. Shaw. 1s. 

Srurce (Joseph), Memoirs. By Henry Richard. §&8vo. 
Bennett. 16s. 

WuitFIELp (George). A Light Rising in Obscurity. Cr. 
8vo. Morgan and Chase. 5s. 

WairFie.p (Rev. F.) Spiritual Unfoldings. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. S. W. Parwigye. 3s. 6d. 

WuitFIE.Lp (Rey. F.) Voices from the Valley. Third Edi- 

' tion. Cr.8vo. S. W. Partridge. 3s. 6d. 

Winstow (Mrs. Mary). Heaven Opened: a Selection from 
her Correspondence. Fcap.8vo. J. F. Shaw. 5s. 








MISCELLANEA. 
PO ge epanapate to the British Museum Report for 


the year ending March 31, the year’s income of 
the Museum was £134,975. 11s. 5d., and its ex- 
penditure £95,500. 14s.9d. The total number of 
visitors to the reading-room during the year was 
107,821—of visitors to the other parts of the 
Museum 440,801—in both cases a diminution from 
the numbers of previous years. There were added 
to the library 36,262 volumes, and 39,733 parts of 
volumes. The number of manuscripts acquired 
was 578. 

In a letter of Mr. Cowper, as Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works, to the Lords of the Treasury, 
the following particulars are given respecting the 
new National Gallery to be erected on the site of 
Burlington House :—For the present it will not 
be necessary to take down the buildings occupied 
by the University of London, the Royal Society, 
the Linnean Society, &c., as there is ample 
room in the garden behind for a gallery 300 feet 
long and 218 feet wide. Whenever an increase of 
wall-space beyond what such a building will 
afford shall be necessary, the present buildings 
will have to come down; but, meanwhile, the 
entry to the gallery will be through the central 
hall of Burlington House. The total estimate 
for the new building, as at present proposed, is 
£152,000, of which sum £10,000 will be required 
during the year ending March 31, 1865. 

THE annual meeting of the University of 
London for the purpose of conferring degrees 
and awarding honours was held at Burlington 
House on Wednesday last, the Earl of Granville, 
as Chancellor of the University, presiding. In 
the course of his address his lordship stated that, 
whereas in 1857 the total number of candidates 
for all the examinations of the University had 
been 439, in 1863 they had been 1020. In 1857 
the candidates for matriculation had been 266 ; 
in 1863 they had been 485; and, similarly, the 
candidates for the B.A. degree had increased from 
75 to 153—those for the M.B. degree from 43 to 
104. At the first examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science, held in this year, there had 
been 53 candidates. 

Tue Distribution of Prizes in the Medical 
Faculty of University College took place at the 
College on Monday last, Lord Wodehouse pre- 
siding. The most interesting portion of the 
Dean’s Report of the proceedings of the Faculty 
during the year was that in which he referred to 
an extension of the means afforded to students for 
clinical study in the Hospital of the College. 
Since the foundation of the Medical School of the 
College, he stated, every opportunity had been 
taken of establishing practical courses of study, 
in which the learner himself might take an active 
part in the work. Thus a course of Practical 
Chemistry, involving work in the laboratory, had 
been established by the late Professor of Che- 
mistry, Mr. Graham, now Master of the Mint, 





and had been continued by Professor Williamson. 
So also a Physiological Laboratory had been 
opened for the practical study of Physiology, 
Structural Anatomy, and Physiological Chemistry, 
and a class for practical instruction in these sub- 
jects had been carried on by Dr. Harley since 
1856. Above all, in the Hospital, attention had 
all along been paid to means for making the 
students practically familiar with the work of 
their profession. Instruetion in operative sur- 
gery onthe dead body was given by Mr. Mar- 
shall, by whom also instruction was given in the 
art of bandaging. Over and above the clinical 
instruction afforded by the Physicians of the 
Hospital, there had long been instruction in 
Clinical Surgery and Clinical Medicine by 
special Professors of these subjects. During the 
past year, however, Dr. Russell Reynolds, the Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Medicine, had instituted a new 
course of clinical teaching, which had produced 
good results. A certain number of the students 
had gone through this special course, the object 
of which was to bring each individual in direct 
contact with patients, so that he should, for him- 
self, hear their complaints, examine them, make 
his own diagnosis, and suggest the treatment which 
he thought advisable. This was done by requiring 
from each student a written report in each case 
according to a particular form, and by making 
that report the subject of subsequent examination 
and comment. Altogether the plau was so pro- 
mising of good that the Council had conferred 
special prizes and certificates on the students 
recommended by Dr. Reynolds for the merit of 
their clinical reports. 

THE new season at the Crystal Palace opened 
on Saturday last, when there” were nearly 7000 
persons present at the first of the ten opera- 
concerts, and the majority were season-ticket 
holders. The second of these concerts takes 
place to-day. Additional holiday attractions, 
under the direction of Mr. Nelson Lee, and a 
balloon ascent by Mr. Coxwell, &c., have been 
provided for Whitsun week, and the Shakespeare 
House and Court are still on view. A number of 
appointments have already been made for the 
coming season. Besides the ten opera-concerts, 
the flower and rose shows, the archery fétes and 
cricket matches, the Dramatic College fancy fair, 
the meetings of the Gymnastic Societies, &c., &c., 
an increased number of what may be called the 
great popular gatherings of the season will be held. 
The Foresters, the Odd Fellows, the Metropolitan 
Schools, the Tonic Sol-Fa Association, the Tem- 
perance Societies, and a greater variety than usual 
of clubs and societies, have already arranged for 
their excursions. To all these the guinea season 
ticket admits, until the Ist of May, 1865. 
In the lower part of the grounds a railway expe- 
riment is being carried out by the Pneumatic 
Passenger Railway Company. The Parcels Pneu- 
matic Company, for the conveyance of letter-bags, 
&c., has been in operation for some time past be- 
tween the stations at Euston Square and Camden 
Town with such success that a larger tube, about six 
hundred yards long, has been laid at the Crystal 
Palace—sufficiently large for the conveyance of pas- 
sengers; and it is anticipated by some of the most 
scientific railway-men of the day that it will suc- 
cessfully solve the question of the best mode of 
working long underground railways. It is ex- 
pected that the tube will be shortly ready for the 
conveyance of passengers, and available for the 
holiday-makers. 

In the Daily Telegraph of Tuesday last there 
was a letter from its correspondent, Mr. Dicey, 
dated ‘‘ Elsinore, May 4th,” giving an entertaining 
account of his visit, in a fit of Shakespearian 
enthusiasm, to Hamlet’s grave in the vicinity of 
that place. He says: “1 did not expect much, 
but my expectations, small as they were, were 
destined to disappointment. The grave of the 
Royal Dane consisted of a round circular mound 
about a foot high, in shape like the slice of a large 
sugarloaf, and surmounted with a squat column 
of about twice the height of the pedestal. Even 
the most enthusiastic imagination could not 
conceive that the mound was more than a score of 
years old, or that anything or anybody had ever 
been buried underneath that most miserable of 
“tumuli.” There was not even a view from it, or 
a tablet to indicate its history. It was an impos- 
ture ; and there was an end to all my ideas of 
meditation on the grandeur of Shakespeare’s crea- 
tions. Still, if I had found a tomb such as I 
expected—a tomb in which an old Norse Viking 
might possibly have lain—I don’t know exactly 
what I could have done appropriate to the situa- 
tion. I wondered what the ladies and gentlemen 


did who went down to Stratford-on-Avon to join 
in the Tercentenary. How did they make manifest 
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‘ 
that they were inspired with an unusual sentiment 
of esthetic admiration? No account of that part 
of the proceedings is given in your narrative of 
your Tercentenary; so, not having any rules or 
precedent to go by, I lit a cigar at the head of 
Hamlet’s monument, and walked down the hill, 
feeling rather asif I had gone on a fool’s errand.” 

A MEMORIAL has been addressed to Sir James 
Wilde, Judge of the Court of Probate, on the 
part of the President and Council of the Societ 
of Antiquaries and of the President and Council 
of the Camden Society, praying for certain exten- 
sions of the privilege of literary research among 
the wills and other documents under his Lordship’s 
charge. The privilege, so important to all his- 
torical inquirers, was granted by the late Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell, and it is anticipated that the 
slight but desirable extensions applied for will be 
accorded by the present judge. 

Mr. R. Artuur ARNOLD’s “ History of the 
Cotton Famine; from the Fall of Sumter to the 
Passing of the Public Works Act, 1863,” is 
announced for publication by Messrs. Saunders, 
Otley, & Co. : 

Messrs. Darton AnD Lucy have just ready 
“Leah, Ecce Homo, and other Poems,” by Mr. 
Edward W. Price. ‘ 

A First-ciass English reading-book has been 
published at Berlin, under the title of “ A Coronal 
of English Verse ; or, a Selection from English 
and American Authors: by Th. Solly.” 

THE following are the publications of the 
Camden Society for 1863-4, according to the Report 
of the Council of the Society just issued :—I. ‘“‘ The 
Life of Marmaduke Rawdon of York.” Now first 

rinted from the original MS. in the possession 
of Robert Cooke, Esq. Edited by Robert Davies, 
Esq., F.S.A. II. “ Letters of Queen Margaret of 
Anjou, Bishop Beckington, and others, temp. 
Henry VI.” Edited by Cecil Monro, Esq. To 
these is to be added a fifth volume of “The 
Camden Miscellany,” containing:—(1.) Five Letters 
of King Charles I1., communicated by the Marquis 
of Bristol, President of the Camden Society. 
(2.) Letter of the Council to Sir Thomas Lake, 
relating to the proceedings of Sir Edward Coke at 
Oatlands ; and, Documents relating to Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s last Voyage. Communicated by 8. R. 
Gardiner, Esq. (3.) A Catalogue of Early English 
Miscellanies formerly in the Harleian Library. 
Edited by W. Carew Hazlitt, Esq. Letters selected 
from the Collection of Autographs in the posses- 
sion of William Tite, Esq., M.P., V.P.S.A. (4.) “Sir 
Francis Drake’s Memorable Service done against 
the Spaniards in 1587. Written by Robert Leng, 
gentleman, one of his co-adventurers and fellow- 
soldiers.” Edited by Clarence Hopper, Esq. 
(5.) Inquiry into the Genuineness of a Letter dated 
February 3rd, 1613, and signed “‘ Mary Magdaline 
Davers.” 

Lorp IlovenTon will preside at the Newspaper 
Press Fund dinner on the 21st instant at Free- 
masons’ Hall. 

AccorDInG to letters from Zambesi, Dr. Living- 
stone is in good health, and will probably soon 
return to England. 

Tue Dublin Exhibition building is so far 
advanced as to make it probable that it will be 
opened on the 25th inst. by the Earl of Carlisle. 

WE regret to have to announce the death of 
Mr. Benjamin, the Eastern traveller, of whose 
labours and plans we gave a brief account a few 
weeks ago. A society was just forming, and a 
considerable sum had been signed already to 
enable him to undertake his new and more perilous 
journeys of exploration to the remoter parts of the 
East, when, after a brief illness, brought on or 
aggravated by his unceasing exertions, he expired 
here a few days ago. 

M. pe VoGur’s most important work, “ Le 
Temple de Jérusalem, Monographie du Haramech- 
chérif, suivie d’un Essai sur la Topographie de 
la Ville Sainte,” the publication of the first 
livraison of which we alluded to last week, will 
be illustrated with forty plates, several in colours, 
under the superintendence of M. Digeon, besides 
which the text will be studded with illustrative 
woodcuts. The work is printed in folio, and the 
first part contains eight plates and twenty-eight 
pages of letter-press. 

M. Jutes JANIN suggests that the interdiction 
of the Paris Shakespeare banquet was the best 
thing that could have happened to it; and likens 
the catastrophe to that of Caleb, the cook, in 
Scott’s novel, where the accidental falling of some 
soot down the kitchen chimney is made to cover 
the nakedness of the larder by an excuse to the 
guests of a dinner of three courses spoiled by the 
soot. 

RENAN is preparing a people’s edition of his 
“ Etudes d'Histoire religieuse,” the work which 
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first founded his reputation, and which treats of 
the ancient creeds, the history of the Jewish 
nation, the critical historians of the “Origin of 
Christianity,’ &. M. Renan here also takes an 
opportunity of vindicating his own purely scien- 
tific “ stand-point”’ as one totally independent of 
theology. 

THE Prince Impérial is going to give a monstre 
juvenile féte next Sunday to all those children 
of his age who are members of the Loan Society 
for Indigent Workmen, standing under his 
special patronage. There will be twelve mario- 
nette theatres, two stages for jugglers, and two 
great military orchestras on the spot, which has 
been carefully selected in the reserved part of the 
Tuileries Gardens. From 150 to 200 “mar- 
chands de coco” will furnish the young people 
with all kinds of sweet drinks, while a buffet will 
cater for the grown-up population. After this 
monster féte a balloon will go up; and the jour- 
nals add that whoever, before Sunday, subscribes 
the annual sum of 5 fr. 10 cents. will even now 
receive an invitation. The Loan Society itself is 
thriving. Within the two years of its existence 
it has lent out to 2300 small tradesmen and 
artisans, among whom there were 145 tailors and 
109 shoemakers, the aggregate sum of 567,856 
fr. The sums were chiefly lent for the purpose 
of furnishing implements of trade. The entire 
capital of the Society now in hand amounts to 
no less than 1,713,266 fr. 

MARSHAL VAILLANT has laid a report of M. 
Victor Place’s excavations in Nineveh before the 
Emperor, asking at the same time for a grant of 
10,000 fr. for the purpose of publishing a description 
of thesearchwological discoveries. M. Place’s inves- 
tigations seem to have yielded unexpectedly happy 
results. He has fixed the exact circumference, 
the different buildings, and partly, even, the inner 
arrangements of the ancient Khorsabad Palace. 
The wall around it, to the extent of two hours, 
was seven feet thick, and had 150 towers. M. Place 
has further laid bare the seven enormous gates 
which led from the castle intothetown. Three of 
these gates formed triumphal arches adorned with 
sculptures and polychrome tiles. By the aid of 
these gates M. Place has also been able to deter- 
mine the site of the streets, &c. 

THe French Academy has lost one of its 
prominent members in Adolphe Garnier, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at the Sorbonne, who died 
afew days ago at Paris. His chief work is the 
“Traité sur les Facultés de l’Ame.” 

FRreEncu books in the press are: —Weill, ‘ Les 
Livres de Dieu: Moise et le Talmud,” a new 
edition of Salvador’s “ Histoire du Christianisme ;”’ 
Alex. de Clercq, “ Recueil général des Traités con- 
clus par la France avec les Puissances Etrangéres 
depuis 1713 jusqu’d nos jours ;” Baron de Testa, 
“ Recueil des Traités conclus par la Porte Ottomane 
avec les Puissances Etrangéres depuis les pre- 
miéres capitulations jusqu’d nos jours ;” Capefigue, 
“Les Heroines de la Ligue et les Mignons de 
Henri III. ;’’ Lescure, “ Les Amours de Henri 
IV.;” and, further, new novels by Lavergne, “ La 
Famille de Marsal ;” by Aimard, “ Le Coeur de 
Pierre,” and “Les Guaranis ;” Gonzalds, “ Les 
Sabotiers de la Forét-Noire ;” Paul, “‘Les Finesses 
de Dargenson,” &c. 

AmonG new French pamphlets we find :—“ Fic- 
tions et Réalités Polonaises,”’ “ Les Menaces du 
Printemps,” “L’Esprit de la rue Neuve Saint- 
Paul: Révélations sur des Faits Surnaturels, par 
Vert-Vert.” 

THe Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres has, in its meeting on the 22nd of last 
month, awarded the first Prix Gobert to M. 
D’Arbois de Jubainville’s “ Histoire des Ducs 
et des Comtes de Champagne;” the second 
Prix Gobert to Vailet’s “Histoire de Charles 
VIL.” The Grand Prix Gobert (10,000 frances), 
however, has, for the third time, been awarded to 
Camille Rousset, lately appointed “ historiographe 
du dépdt du guerre” for his “Histoire du Lou- 
vois.” The numismatic prize, founded by M. 
Allier de Haute-Roche, has been bestowed upon 
M. Max Deloche for his “ Description des Mon- 
naies Mérovingiennes du Limousin.” 

Amon@ the famous collection of autographs of 
the last four centuries left by General Radowitz, 
which we mentioned a few weeks ago, are found 
the following :—T'wo pages written by Johannes 
Huss, and autographs of Louis XI. of France and 
his daughter Anne, of Pope Pius II. (Aeneas 
Sylvius), and King Emanuel of Portugal, from 
the year 1498. ‘The autographs of the period 
of the Reformation include some of Sebastian 
Brandt, Erasmus of Rotterdam, Konrad Pentinger, 
Agricola, Ulrich von Hutten, Calvin, Luther, 
Melanchthon, Zwingli, and their chief opponents 
Cochleus, Faber, Hogstraaten, &c. Of German 
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emperors there is none missing from Max to 
Francis. It further includes all the rulers of 
France (including the Napoleonide) from the 
days of Louis XI., and all the sovereigns of Eng- 
land from Elizabeth to Victoria. Of German 
warriors of the period we have Géfz von Ber- 
lichingen, as well as Franz von Sickingen. 
The Thirty Years’ War is represented by 
Wallenstein, Tilly, Piccolomini. Again, we have 
Napoleon’s generals, both of the Republic and 
Empire, and the heroes of the “Wars of 
Liberation.” Among statesmen are to be found 
Franklin, Washington, Jefferson, Webster, in 
America; Richelieu, Mazarin, Sully, Colbert, 
Louvois, Choiseul, Turgot, Danton, Robespierre, 
Marat, &c., &c. German national literature is 
represented by 367 names, among which are the 
most eminent. There are, further, 253 historians, 
245 jurists and journalists, 219 philologists, 149 
philosophers, 443 theologians, 96 painters, 111 
musicians, 50 singers and actors, 31 political 
orators. Besides these, there are 34 autographs of 
celebrated or renowned women, 16 great bankers, 
headed by Rothschild, and 4 extraordinary crimi- 
nals. There are altogether 30,000 MSS. 

WE record the following new German pamphlets 
on the American question :—Stiger, ‘‘ Hurrah fiir 
die Union! eine Widerlegung der Vertheidigung 
der Siidstaaten von J. Williams;” “Ist die 
Auswanderung nach den Vereinigten Staaten 
Nordamerika’s unter den jetzigen Verhiiltnissen 
anzurathen ?” “ Nieder mit der Sklaverei!” “ Die 
Nord- und Siidlinder der Vereinigten Staaten 
Amerikas ;” “ Die Rechtfertigung der Nordstaaten 
in dem jetzigen Kampfe mit den Siidstaaten der 
Amerikanischen Union ;”’ Tautphéus, ‘ Uneins, 
oder Krieg im Krieg ;” Sihler, ‘ Die Sklaverei im 
Lichte der Heil. Schrift betrachtet : herausgegeben 
von A. Schlitt.” 

THE death of Professor Dietzel, of the Univer- 
sity of Kiel, formerly of the University of Leipsic, 
is announced. This is the third Professor of 
Roman Law whom Kiel has lost during the last 
few years. The Oriental Chair, vacant since 
Dillmann’s call to Giessen, has been filled by Dr. 
Noldeke of Géttingen. 

Mrant, the African traveller, is now collecting 
subscriptions to enable him to continue his African 
journey. In Alexandria the European colony has 
alone signed 10,000 fr. for him. Vanderbeck is 
about to join him in his new enterprise. 

As the best prologues written for the Tercen- 
tenary performances throughout Germany, are 
mentioned those of Dingelstedt, spoken in the 
Weimar theatre, of Heigel, in the Berlin opera- 
house, Prutz in the Stettin theatre, and Siebel in 
the Diisseldorf ‘‘ Malkasten,” the famous painters’ 
society. These poems are to appear in print, 
together with other Tercentenary poetical pro- 
ductions of Germany, the name of which exceeds 
legion. 

Prorerssor Casper of Berlin, the celebrated 
physician, has bequeathed his whole fortune 
—upwards of 500,000 thalers—to the Berlin 
University. 

On the Ist (13th) of March last the 300th 
anniversary of the printing of the first book at 
Moscow was celebrated at that place. There 
appeared, in 1554, under the reign of Czar Ivan 
Vassilievitsch, this first work in question, called 
“The Apostles” in (ecclesiastical) Slavonic. <A 
further celebration of this typographical event 
took place at the University on the 15th (27th) 
March last. 








SCIENCE. 


OUR NATIONAL COLLECTIONS OF 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


HE time now approaches when the usual 
estimates for the expenditure of the 
British Museum will be brought before 
Parliament, and the Government may be 
expected to state definitely the course they 
are prepared to adopt with reference to the 
long-agitated question of the disposal of our 
National Collections of Natural History. It 
seems, therefore, a suitable occasion to place 
before our readers a short statement of the 
facts connected with this somewhat compli- 
cated affair, and to give shortly the reasons 
why we think it will be expedient, in the 
interests of science, to acquiesce in the course 
which there can be little doubt has been 
already determined upon by the Government, 
and from which no amount of opposition is 
likely to deter them. 
The necessity of providing better accom- 








modation for the mass of collections assembled 
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together in the British Museum has been 

continually brought before the public for 

many years, and there is no use in enlarging 

upon it. It is admitted on all sides that 

things cannot remain as they are, and that 

more space must be found somewhere. But, 

while one party is in favour of effecting this 
object by buying up the houses round the 
Museum and enlarging the present building, 

another party advocates the removal of the 
Natural History collections altogether, and 

the appropriation of the vacant space thus 
obtained to the art-collections and the public 

library. Amongst the fifty trustees who, by 
virtue of certain Acts of Parliament, form 
the somewhat cumbersome governing body 
in Bloomsbury Street, each of these plans has 
had its supporters, and the struggle between 
the opposing parties has been long and 
severe. Ultimately, however—mainly, no 
doubt, through the exertions of the present 
principal librarian and secretary, whose 
influence amongst his fifty masters is believed 
to be considerable, if not predominant—-the 
party of removal triumphed, and in January 
1860, at a special meeting called to consider 
this question, a motion was carried ‘‘ That 
it was expedient that the Natural History 
collections should be removed.”” Upon this 
resolution becoming known in Parliament, 
Mr. Gregory obtained the appointment of 
his celebrated committee, the main object 
of which undoubtedly was to reverse the 
decision arrived at by the trustees, and to 
keep the Natural History collections where 
they are. And such might very probably 
have been the result had not theGovernment 
cleverly foiled Mr. Gregory’s plan by placing 
on the committee Mr. Lowe and other refrac- 
tory individuals, who upheld views directly 
contrary to those of their chairman, and 
succeeded in cutting out the most stringent 
portions of his proposed report. Under these 
circumstances, the recommendations of Mr. 
Gregory’s committee became comparatively 
harmless, and Mr. Gladstone has, upon one 
occasion, plainly told the House that he does 
not choose to attend to them. 

Things, therefore, remained in statu quo 
until the following year, when a new move 
was made by the Government. A Treasury 
minute was prepared and submitted to the 
trustees, in which it was stated that the 
Government had resolved to move a por- 
tion of the Natural History collections to 
South Kensington at once, on to ground to 
be purchased of the Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851, with the view that the 
rest of the same class of collections might 
ultimately follow. Upon this minute coming 
before the trustees, another struggle took 
place between the opposing parties, but with 
similar results—although on this occasion 
the victory was barely secured even with the 
assistance of the votes of divers members of 
the Government, who are ea-officio trustees 
of the British Museum. , 

However, the Treasury minute was for- 
mally adopted and approved by the majority 
of the trustees, and a small committee was 
appointed to — at ~_ method of 
carrying out the propos change. 
ceminlines came a the resolution that the 
whole of the Natural History collections 
(including the Ethnographical series ought to 
be removed at one time, and that the vacant 
space should be appropriated to the remaining 
collections. In conformity with this reso- 
lution, which was shortly afterwards adopted 


| by the whole body of trustees, the bill of 1862 


was prepared and introduced into Parliament, 
in order to obtain legislative sanction to the 


roposed removal. 

‘ The fate of this bill is well known. It was 
rejected on its second reading by a lar 

majority. Mr. Gregory and his frien 

naturally opposed it, in revenge for the slight 
thrown upon their Report. The economists, 
as a body, opposed it, as the removal would 
have involved an expenditure of public 
money, of which they professed not to be 
able to see the limit. The Opposition, of 
course, voted against it, as they always do in 
any case where a chance offers itself of 


obtaining a yictory over the Government 
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with the assistance of its discontented 
supporters. The bill was therefore lost; 
but the trustees’ resolution to adopt these 
changes remains in full force, and it is well 
known that the plans of the Government 
have undergone no change. 

Moreover, although Parliament has never 
rescinded the vote of May 1862, when the 
bill for enabling the trustees to move the 
collections was rejected, it may be said that 
they have to a certain extent shown that they 
now acquiesce in the remoyal. For the 
declared object of the Government in the 

urchase of the land where the Exhibition 

uilding at South Kensington stood, to which 
the consent of Parliament was obtained last 
session, was to devote the site thus obtained 
to the erection of museums for the Natural 
History collections, and for patents. More- 
over, plans for such buildings have been 
already obtained, and are now, as is well 
known, hanging up in one of the rooms at 
Westminster; and, although the foolish 

recipitancy of the first Commissioner of 
Works, in thus assuming that Parliament 
will cancel its former vote upon this ques- 
tion, will, no doubt, form the subject of much 
well-merited criticism, there can be little 
doubt that the Government, if it shows itself 
in earnest, will carry its point, and succeed 
in obtaining the formal assent of the House 
of Commons to the proposed removal. 

So much, then, for the history of the 
question up to the present time. Let us now 
consider whether, in the interests of science, 
the Government scheme should meet with 
our support or not. It is well known that 
the scientific world is divided upon this ques- 
tion, but that the weight of authority is, 
perhaps, rather against the removal of the 

atural History collections from their pre- 
sent situation. The reasons of this prevailing 
sentiment are, we believe, tolerably obvious. 
In the first place the very name of South 
Kensington is alarming on account of the 
antecedents of the place. Moreover, in 
order to enforce the necessity of the removal 
of the Natural History upon the trustees, 
Professor Owen has put forward such 
exorbitant claims for space that he has 
disgusted even those from whom he would 
otherwise have obtained support, and caused 
them to hesitate as to abuther he would 
really be the fittest head for the new 
Museum. ‘These we believe to be the 
main reasons why the plan of the Govern- 
ment has found so little support amongst 
scientific men. 

We will now state the reasons why we 
believe it will, nevertheless, be most advan- 

us for the interests of science. The 
rule of the ‘‘ Science and Art Department” 
may be objectionable, but the present régime 
of the fifty trustees is worse. Professor Owen 
may not, according to some of his friends, be 
the fittest man for the supreme command of 
a Museum of Natural History; but is he 
not fitter for this particular duty than Mr. 
Panizzi? The great benefit we anticipate 
from the removal to South Kensington is— 
putting the increased accommodation of space 
aside, which is admitted on all sides to be 
absolutely essential to the further develop- 
ment of the collection—the getting rid of the 
trustees and their secretary. How is it pos- 
sible that any concern can prosper when the 
governing body and their executive officer 
are alike ignorant of all that relates to 
it? Of the fifty present trustees of the 
British Museum only one or two have 
the slightest pretensions to any uaint- 
ance with the subject of Netaral Enetory, 
and but one of them can truly be called 
a man of science. As for their secretary, 
it is only fair to him to say he does 
not pretend to any sort of knowledge 
on the subject. Mr. Panizzi’s sole care is 
for his library, and the sooner all the other 
collections are turned out-of-doors to make 
room for new rows of books the better he 
will be pleased. To detail the absurd regula- 
tions, the ridiculous restrictions, and the bad 
arrangements made in the Natural History 
Department of the British Museum under the 


present régime would fill pages, and we have 
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now no space left to enter upon them. It 
is, indeed, highly creditable to the officers of 
the department that under such a system so 
much has been effected, and that the col- 
lections of Natural History have been raised 
to the rank they now occupy among the 
similar institutions of Europe. But the 
opportunity now presents itself when all this 
may be put to rights. There is certainly no 
essential connexion between a public library, 
a collection of objects of art, and a museum 
of Natural History. Such institutions are not 
associated together under one roof and one 
administration in any other capital of Europe, 
and there is no reason why this should be 
the case in London. Wecannot call to mind 
any single advantage gained by the scientific 
collections in the British Museum to com- 
pensate them for the subordinate position 
they there occupy, except that of proximity 
to the national i And those who are 
acquainted by practical experience with the 
working of the supposed benefit thus enjoyed 
must be well aware that, to the student of 
Natural History, a well-selected library 
attached to the department (which might be 
got together at a small cost) would be in 
every respect of much more real advantage. 

Some years ago, indeed, it might have 
been difficult to obtain from Parliament the 
requisite funds for the support of a purely 
scientific institution such as a National 
Museum of Natural History. But we believe 
that the time is now past when the study 
of nature was deemed a pastimé’ fit only for 
schoolboys and unpractical philosophers. 
The dignity of Science is now generally 
acknowledged by all classes, and her claims 
to stand alone and to receive all necessary 
support from the public purse are no longer 
questioned. It is time, therefore, that the 
National Collection of Natural History should 
be removed from the somewhat degradin 
position hitherto assigned to it, and cumaiont 
as a a institution, under the immediate 
control of some department of the Govern- 
ment. The leading naturalist of the day 
should be placed at the head of the execu- 
tive, and, if it is not possible to sweep away 
altogether the Board of Trustees, let them be 
reduced to the rank of a Board of Visitors. 
Although these changes may not at first 
sight appear to be part of the present plan of 
the Government, such will, we believe, be 
their practical tendency. Mr. Panizzi, at all 
events, cannot be in two places at once, and, 
if the Natural History collections are moved 
to Kensington, he will probably prefer to 
stay with his Library in Bloomsbury. 
Professor Owen will, therefore, become the 
chief executive officer of the trustees as 
regards the collections at South Kensington, 
and, in fact, what his reputation and his 

osition in the ranks of science fully entitle 

im to be, director of the new Museum. 
When his position is thus attained, we have 
little doubt that he will cast aside certain 
unpractical ideas, which have somewhat 
frightened his brother naturalists, as readily 
as he has adopted them, and become a most 
efficient administrator of the National Col- 
lection of Natural History. 





THE ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY OF 
GERMANY. 


HE last number of the Moniteur Scientifique 

has brought us good news of this Society, 

fully justifying the high expectations we formed of 
its usefulness. 

It appears that the new Society is already about 
to commence some important publications ; for at 
the Astronomical Congress held at Dresden in 1861 
it was decided that the perturbations of the small 
planets should form the subject of a profound 
investigation ; and, since that time, the preliminary 
calculations, comprising the determinations of the 
rectangular co-ordinates of the disturbing bodies 
with regard to the ecliptic, and of a part of the 
disturbing forces relative to the sun, have been 

rogressing in the hands of the following well- 
nown calculators :— 

Mercury, 1830-65—Engelmann. 

Venus, 1830-43—Zoellner ; 1844-64— Moeller. 

Karth, 1844-64— Moeller. 

Mars, 1830-45—Oertel. 
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Jupiter, 1830-35—Oertel ; 1836-45—Glue. 
Saturn, 1830-45—Valentiner. 
Uranus, 1830-45—Schreiber; 1845-64— Moeller. 


So that the publication of the co-ordinates, and of 
a part of the perturbations due to these planets 
for the interval 1830-64, can be at once com- 
menced. This will be followed in a little time by 
a like investigation dealing with the period 1830 
back to 1770. MM. Foerster, Tietjen, and Pol- 
walky have already begun this for Jupiter and 
Saturn; but here a question arises whether it 
will not be necessary, in the first instance, to 
construct new tables of these planets. 

So much for the perturbations of the minor 
planets—a branch of inquiry in which much 
remains to be accomplished. 

Four tables of these bodies are being also pre- 

ared by M. Foerster, one of whose self-imposed 
lonekione it is to prevent double work by record- 
ing the observers who are keeping such and such 
an asteroid in tow, and by warning others off. 

Comets are also to be dealt with in the same 
manner. M. Clausen has already given notice 
that he has marked Biela’s comet for his own. 
M. Galle has prepared a catalogue of comets from 
1845 to 1864, which willsoon go to press. 

M. Wolfers has constructed a catalogue of 
twenty-five new fundamental stars. M. Struve has 
announced that the Poulkova catalogue of funda- 
mental stars will be shovtly ready; and, finally, 
M. Argelander has insisted upon the necessity of a 
new reduction of Bradley’s observations. Prizes 
and competitions are to be excluded from the pro- 
gramme of the new Society. M. Foerster remarks, 
“Taking into consideration the long and difficult 
investigations which have to be carried on, we 
want, instead of uncertain chances, a direct encou- 
ragement and a well-digested distribution and 
organization of the work. ‘The inducements held 
out by a competition are unnecessary where all are 
animated with such zeal.” 

Les Mondes for the 5th inst. gives the names of 
those who have already joined this Society, the 
foundation of which, we repeat, marks an epoch 
in the science, principally for the reason that 
future work may be better organized and better 
done. 

We have not room for these names; but they 
mark the Society as a truly international one. 
Nevertheless, we are not content that Professor 
Adams, whose name we are delighted to see stand 
first, should be the only English member of it. 


INTERNATIONAL HORTICULTURAL 
CONGRESS AT BRUSSELS. 


HE sittings of the Congress commenced, ac- 
cording to a previous announcement, on the 
25th ult., the number of members being upwards 
of 500. The sittings were presided over by M. 
d’'Hamale, and the list of vice-presidents included 
the names MM. Brongniart of Paris, Planchon of 
Montpellier, Fée of Strasbourg, Reischenbach of 
Hamburg, Lecocq of Clermont-Ferrand, Moore 
(Director of the Chelsea Botanic Garden), Count 
Canofari of Naples, Von Siebold of Wiirzburg, 
and Fischer of Berne. 

At the meeting of the 25th the first subject 
on the list—viz., “ Acclimatization, Naturalization, 
and Domestication of Vegetables” —was discussed. 
Amongst the communications received was one 
from M. Bastin, in which the necessity of a 
uniform system of nomenclature for pot-herbs 
was pointed out. He proposes to establish Latin 
generic names which should be used in an adjec- 
tive form to denote the cifferent varieties. 

M. Cordier, vice-president of the Botanical 
Society of France, expressed his views on the 
possibility and advantage of acclimatizing certain 
species of mushrooms. M. Planchon took excep- 
tion to the use of the word acclimatization, which, 
according to his view, inferred a change of tem- 
perament: he suggested the term naturalization. 
M. Von Siebold agreed with the last speaker, and 
cited in support of his argument the case of several 
Japanese plants which had become acclimatized 
in Belgium solely because circumstances were in 
favour of their cultivation. M. Cordier, in reply 
to a question, stated that he was not acquainted 
with any certain methods for the propagation of 
mushrooms, but gave an account of those followed 
in England, Italy, and the Landes. M. Planchon 
called attention to the uncertainty which arises 
from recording mean temperature only in regard 
to its influence on vegetation. M. Hoffmann of 
Giessen mentioned the advantages of this system. 
M. Planchon made some remarks on the use of 
the word acclimatization, and explained the dis- 
tinction between acclimatization by selection and 
acclimatization by adoption. M. Schneider gave 
an account of his astro-meteorological theory of the 
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influence of the stars on vegetation. M. Baltel, 
delegate of the Agricultural Society of Aube, read 
a valuable memoir “ On the Production of Fruit,” 
which was of considerable importance, both from 
a horticultural and a commercial point of view. 
M. Santo-Garovaglio spoke of the influence of 
temperature on the cultivation of plants. M. Fée, 
in the course of some additional observations on 
acclimatization, remarked that each plant requires 
particular circumstances for its favourable growth, 
and that naturalization could not be called perfect 
unless the plant grew and reproduced itself spon- 
taneously without extraneous aid. 

The meeting then proceeded to the discussion 
of the second question—the preservation of pollen, 
&e. A letter was read from M. Belhone, in which 
he described the precautions to be observed in 
the preservation of pollen, and mentioned the 
names of numerous plants the pollen of which he 
had preserved for one, two, and in some cases 
even three years. M. Fee was unable to under- 
stand how the author of the previous letter could 
know that the virtues of the pollen had been 
preserved unless he made experiments for that 

urpose. 

The third and fourth questions—the variations 
of species, &c., and dynamics of plants, and the 
periodic phenomena of vegetation—were not 
discussed. 

The meeting then proceeded to the fifth ques- 
tion—the food of plants—which was opened by 
M. Pynaert. In the course of a long paper on 
the importance of the composition of the soil in 
artificial cultivation, he observed that we should 
not be content with a servile imitation of nature 
in the preparation of artificial manures, but should 
study the soil best adapted to each plant. Made 
ground was never equal to the natural soil. 

M. Koch made some remarks on floral «esthetics. 

The seventh subject—the coloration of plants— 
was opened by M. Von Siebold, who communicated 
to the meeting the result of twelve years’ observa- 
tions on Japanese plants. Much discussion as to 
the nature and origin of the colour of these plants 
followed the reading of this paper. 

At the meeting of the 26th M. Von Siebold 
exhibited his collection of drawings of Japanese 
plants. The history of horticulture, the eighth 
question in the programme, was discussed by 
MM. Enz, Von Siebold, and Nedzielski. 

M. Depuyat called the attention of the meeting 
to the uncertainty of the terms used to indicate 
the various conditions of temperature and atmo- 
spheric moisture necessary for the growth of plants. 

M. Wesmael mentioned the vicious system of 
horticultural nomenclature. On the question of 
vegetable pathology M. Rodigas gave an account 
of a curious graft. The grafted branch withered, 
and, eighteen centimétres below the point of section, 
another branch was developed, which also withered 
in its turn. It was suggested by M. Planchon 
that the second branch might have resulted from 
a previous graft. The accuracy of the fact was 
vouched for by M. Wesmael. The’important sub- 
ject of manures was introduced by M. Mosselmann, 
who gave the preference to natural over artificial 
manures. M. de Sélys, in the course of a paper 
on the eleventh question, observed that the sole 
means of destroying injurious insects was by pro- 
tecting the insectivorous birds. The Society for 
the Protection of Animals had done good service 
in making the usefulness of the birds. more 
generally known, and he regretted the existence of 
popular prejudices against certain birds, such as 
the sparrow, and trusted that means would be 
employed to remove those prejudices. M. Fée 
mentioned the penalties which were enforced in 
France against the wholesale destruction of small 
birds. M. Brongniart referred to the curious 
report which had been made to the Senate as to 
the immense number of insects which formed the 
food of birds. 

The subject of the diseases of plants was intro- 
duced by M. Kolb, who maintained that they were 
due to the nature of the soil. In this he was 
opposed by M. Fischer, who held that the parasitic 
fungus which attaches itself to plants is rather a 
cause of the disease than a consequence of an 
abnormal condition of the plant. He thought that 
atmospheric influences were of more importance, 
and observed that wet seasons were more favour- 
able to the spread of diseases than dry ones, 
the humidity of the atmosphere encouraging the 
growth of the fungi. M. Dumortier called attention 
to the fact that the potato disease made its first 
appearance in Belgium after a succession of wet 
years, during which no sign of the disease had been 
noticed. After a few thunder-storms the disease 


appeared in Flanders, and soon became universally | 


prevalent. From this it would seem that there is 


the disease. In the dunes the plants were not 
attacked. It appears that the same disease made 
its appearance a century back, when the Academ 
of Brussels investigated the matter. Itdisappeared, 
however, at the end of a few years. The author 
concluded that the atmospheric condition is the 
first cause which predisposes the formation of the 
fungi. A succession of wet seasons has a tendency 
to bring on the disease, which disappears on the 
return of dry weather. M. Brongniart confirmed 
the opinions of MM. Fischer and Dumortier, but 
believed that the birth and death of the fungi 
were not simultaneous with the beginning and end 
of the disease. It might be said that the direct 
cause of the malady is the fungus which is called 
into existence by atmospheric conditions. M. 
Planchon was of opinion that the soil had no more to 
do with the vine disease than it had with the potato 
disease, but that the atmosphere was the principal 
cause. He also noticed the effects of sulphur as a 
remedy for the oidium, thus proving that it was 
due to a cryptogam. M. Fée mentioned that he 
had found good effects to result from stirring the 
earth in the neighbourhood of the tubers so as to 
allow a free circulation of air, and he was of opinion 
that the cause of the disease was not always the 
same, both the symptoms and results being in some 
cases very different. M. Fischer pointed out the 
difficulty of ascertaining whether the plants were 
healthy or not, since it was impossible to see 
whether the filament which produced the spore 
had germinated. M. Planchon remarked that in 
some cases a vine-plant will remain perfectly 
healthy, although surrounded by those which are 
attacked, from which he argued that a predisposing 
cause in the vine itself was necessary besides the 
direct action of the fungus. 

This brought the sittings of the Congress to a 
close; and it was announced that another congress 
would take place next year at Amsterdam, during 
the International Exhibition which is to be held 
there. 

The President in his concluding remarks ob- 
served that he might congratulate the Congress on 
the results which had been attained, although the 
object for which it had been summoned was not 
of a very extended nature. The distribution of 
prizes awarded at the Horticultural Exhibition, 
whicb was held at the same time as the Congress, 
took place on the 1st inst., when an eloquent 
address was delivered by M. Piré, Secretary of the 
Botanical Society of Belgium. 

EEE 


THE COMPOSITE COLOURS OF THE 
PALETTE AND THE COLOUR-TOP. 
HE optical composition and properties of 

colours is a subject of great intrinsic interest 
and, at the same time, of vast practical importance. 
The experiments to which we now refer have 
been carried on by Herr Dove of Berlin, and the 
results were presented to the Prussian Academy in 
a paper read on the 19th November last. 
Herr Dove commences his paper by referring to 
the fact that, if ordinary daylight be allowed to 
ass through two pieces of red and green glass 
laid one upon the other, there results a darken- 
ing of the light which, if the glasses be of certain 
shades, amountsto absolute blackness. Now it 
is evident that, if the light coming through the 
red glass fell upon the eye in the same direction 
as that commg through the green, and without 
any absorption taking place on the part of either, 
the retina would be excited and we should see 
light. That this is so is proved by the following 
experiment. If a plate of gypsum of such a 
thickness as to cause a retardation of from 4° 
| to Y of an undulation in the velocity of the 
| extraordinary ray be viewed in a polarizing appa- 
ratus through a rhombohedron of calespar, the 
double image of an aperture illuminated by white 
| light will be seen to be red and green; if the 
aperture be then brought nearer to the eye, 
| so that a single image is formed by the combina- 
| 














tion of the red and green images, that single image 
will be white. This remarkable fact that green 
and red may produce either black or white, accord- 
ing to circumstances, suggested the idea that the 
great difference which is found to exist between 
colours as mixed on the palette and those pro- 
duced by the eolour-top might be attributable to 
# similar phenomenon of absorption. 
explanation of the reason why blue and yellow 
powders mixed produce green, although blue and 
yellow are complementary colours, and should, 
therefore, by their combination produce white, is 
based upon this same property of absorption. 
He says (Pogg. Ann. 87, p. 60) :— This green 
can only arise from the light which returns from 
the interior of the powder and passes alternately 


a period of preparation and a period of diffusion of | through yellow and blue particles, whilst the 
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superficially-reflected light gives white. Now, as 
blue substances transmit green, blue, and violet 
light, and yellow ones red, yellow, and green, only 
green light can pass through both.” 

Herr Dove conceived that the method he has so 
successfully used to demonstrate the cause of the 
appearance called lustre or polish might throw 
some light upon the varied phenomena of the 
mixture of colours. This method consists “in so 
presenting to the eye the superficial colour and 
the ground colour which acts through it that they 
may be seen in the same direction, without the 
rays from the ground colour having to pass 
through the superficial colour, and in then com- 
paring the resulting colour with that which is 
obtained when the reverse takes place.”” The com- 
bined impression may be obtained in the manner 
first described by means of a lens or prism 
stereoscope, but only imperfectly; Herr Dove 
accordingly makes use of a doubly refracting 
crystal, and so arranges it with regard to the two 
colours to be examined that the images of both 
either partially or wholly coincide on the retina. 
It might be supposed that the polarization caused 
by the passage of the rays through the crystal might 
in some way influence the combined impression of 
the colours ; but this cannot be the case, as polariza- 
tion depends upon the direction of the vlentions. 
but colour upon their length. Of course the 
combined impression will be only half as intense 
as it would be if the colours were viewed directly, 
as only half of a ray proceeding from each of two 
colours under examination, and passing through 
the doubly refracting crystal, can reach the eye; 
but this is only as if in the colour-top one-half of 
the dise were left white and the colours to be 
combined arranged on the other half dise. The 
doubly refracting crystal can be used as well for 
transparent as opaque bodies, all that is necessary 
is to cover two openings in a vertical tube with 
two coloured glasses and to hold the crystal so 
that the two images will overlap. To obtain the 
mixed colours as they appear on the palette all 
that need be done is to lay both glasses upon one 
opening. 

If, now, the red and green glass, which, when 
superposed, appeared black, be viewed through 
the crystal in the manner described, the resulting 
colour will be a beautiful orange. A blue anda 
yellow glass which Dove used were tea-green when 
laid one upon the other, but, when combined by 
means of the crystal, gave white. The importance 
of absorption is most strikingly shown by the 
following experiments. Yellow, bluish green, 
and reddish violet glasses were taken, and, when 
laid upon one another, no matter in what order, 
they imvariably produced grey; but, when one 
aperture of the vertical tube was covered with two 
of the glasses, and the other with the remaining one, 
and the two apertures combined by the crystal, a 
different colour appeared each time, according as 
the combination was (ad) ¢, (ac) 6, or (bc) a. 

Some doubt may, however, be felt as to whether 
this method of combination by a doubly refracting 
crystal really gives us a true mixture of the 
colours—that is, whether the elements of the 
mixture act independently and at the same time ; 
but the fact that it is possible to obtain the ori- 
ginal colours from any part of a combination 
produced in this way in a perfectly unaltered 
condition entirely removes this doubt. This may 
be effected in the following way :— Supposing red 
and green glass are used, a little bit of some 
opaque substance, such as tin-foil, is stuck on the 
red glass ; when the glasses are combined by the 
prism the piece of tin-foil will appewe of an in- 
tense green, and will be surrounded by orange— 
similarly, if the tin-foil is affixed to the green, it 
will be of an intense red. 

The relative intensity of the two component 
hues has a most important influence on mixed 
colours. Thus, if one aperture only is covered 
with a deeply-coloured glass, and white day-light 
reflected from a distant cloud comes through the 
other aperture, the combination will be only a 
very faintly-tinged white. , 

The mode of observation we have been describing 
may be made use of in spectrum observations. 
Kirchhoff’s experiments have shown that luminous 
bodies are impervious to rays which they them- 
selves emit; it may, therefore, be of interest to 
investigate the two superimposed spectra, at one 
time excluding absorption, and at the other 
allowing it to operate. The rays from each sepa- 
rate flame may be made parallel by lenses, and 
allowed to fall upon a piece of calespar at such an 
angle that they come out parallel and at the 
same.time illumine a narrow slit, they may then 
be examined by the spectrum apparatus. If 
afterwards they are similarly observed when 
they stand immediately behind one another and 
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directly illumine the slit, the comparison of the 
two spectra with one another gives the influence 
of absorption. 

Of course the mixed colours produced by com- 
bination with the doubly refracting prism vary 
with the character of the constituent colours. 
The blue glasses, especially, differ greatly as 

their power of absorption. The blue 
glass which produced white when overlaid with 
yellow was found, when examined by means of a 
prism, to darken the light near the line D espe- 
cially, whilst the * yes chiefly darkened the 
— from G to H. If, on the other hand, a 
glass of deeper blue, which darkens the whole of 
the red end of the spectrum extraordinarily, be 
taken, it will be found that the combination will 
strongly incline to yellow. Again, if apale blue 
glass be combined with a deep yellow, the mixed 
colour is a reddish white. In the first of these 
eases, the colour resulting from mere superposition 
is tea-green in the second blue, and in the third 
a green strongly inclining to yellow. 

The appearances vary when glass of varying 
thickness is used ; and this point is referred to at 
some length by the learned author of the paper 
under notice; but we must refer our readers who 
desire further information on this, as also on 
many other collateral subjects touched on by 
Herr Dove, but which we have no space to allude 
to, to the communication itself. 

As metals are transparent to so very small an ex- 
tent, and as alloys are regarded as merely mechan- 
ical mixtures of the different metals, an interesting 
question arises as to whether the combination of 
the constituent metals of alloys by means of the 
doubly refracting prism gives similar appearances 
to those exhibited by the alloys themselves. 

Herr Dove says he has combined in this was 
smoothly-ground circular plates, three inches in 
diameter, of silver, copper, bismuth, antimony, tin, 
zinc, iron, lead, brass, and gun-metal ; well-gilded 

ses with silvered ones, medals of silver and 
gold with bronze ones, plates of platinum, iridium, 
and bright surfaces of quicksilver ;—and he finds 
that in all cases the resulting colours are different 
from those of the alloys and amalgams. The 
alloys appear, therefore, to be either chemical 
compounds, or else they must be much more 
transparent than has been imagined, as absorption 
must be at work just as in the case of mixed 
pigments. 

In all his experiments Dove has been careful to 
use light reflected from a distant cloud; and this 
he found to be of great importance, as the impres- 
sions of colours, especially when absorption is taken 


into account, vary with the illumination in the » 


most remarkable manner. ‘Thus, if a red disc be 
viewed by direct sun-light through a cobalt glass 
held just before the eyes, it will appear blue, 
because the white light reflected from its outer 
surface preponderates ; if the disc is looked at b 
a light growing gradually fainter, it becomes red, 
and in full shadow mn f a deep brown that it 
might be called black. It follows from this that 
a picture ought to be judged of with the same 
illumination it was painted by; the reason why, in 
the case of pictures, the difference is not so strik- 
ing is, that during the time it is being painted the 
light frequently varies. 

. va Bo 30th November Herr Dove laid before 
the emy an appendix to the foregoin r. 
After remarking t at it follows Sean the thesep- 
tion which one colouring matter exercises on the 
other, if the rays from the one have to pass 
through the other, that the colours of the palette 
are darker than those of the colour-top, he says 
that, considering the peculiar brilliancy which 
certain colours have in pictures, the question 
naturally arises whether, by superposition of 
paint, conditions may not occur which may occa- 
sion the formation of new colours, and replace, 
or even much more than replace, the loss of light 
caused by absorption. These effects might, per- 
haps, be produced by interference and fluorescence. 
Colouring matters can easily be laid on so thin 
that the colours of thin plates are produced, and 
it is ascertained that a very thin layer of pigment 
does not exercise an appreciable absorption on the 
colour on which it is laid; so that it seems prob- 
able that a colour dark in itself may thus gain re- 
markably in brilliancy, more especially if the 
colour produced by interference ne gern to be the 
same as that of the pigment which serves as its 
basis. As s the question of fluorescence, 
Dove thinks it very possible that amongst the 
colours used in — there are some which are 
fluorescent; and he suggests that it is not incon- 
ceivable that in pictures a blue ground-colour may 
be covered with a translucent material permeable 
for the of fluorescent light, and that this 
light may be perceived by a faint illumination, 





though not visible by a brighter light. The ap- 
pendix is closed by @ lengthened résumé of the 


physical conditions under which impressions of*| 


colours are produced in pictures. 

We cannot conclude this imperfect sketch of 
Herr Dove’s valuable and important paper without 
calling attention to the number and interest of 
the collateral questions raised by these investiga- 
tions. It will, doubtless, hardly be acknowledged 
that the theory of the absorption exercised by one 
colour when superposed on another is a new one, 
but there can, at least, be no doubt that to Herr 
Dove belongs the merit of having first worked 
out systematically and determined experimentally 
the accuracy of the theory he propounds. 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Tue President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, Mr. Warren De la Rue, has_ issued 
invitations for a Soirée, to be held at Willis’s 
Rooms on Saturday, June 11. 

PROFESSOR PETTENKOFER of Munich, who, it 
may be remembered, has invented a method for 
restoring pictures, has just patented his invention 
in this country. The nature of the process, which 
has been for some time an object of much specula- 
tion, is extremely simple, and is mechanical—not 
chemical. The change which takes place in pic- 
tures, he says, is “ the discontinuance of molecular 
cohesion,” which “ process begins on the surface 
with microscopical fissures in the varnish, and 
penetrates by-and-by through the different coats 
of colours to the very foundation. The surface 
and body of such a picture become in the course 
of time intimately mixed with air, and reflect 
light like powdered glass, or loses its transparency 
like oil intimately mixed with water or air.” ‘The 
process consists in causing these molecules to 
re-unite, which he does as follows:—The picture 
is exposed in a flat case, lined with metal, to an 
atmosphere saturated with vapour of alcohol at 
the ordinary temperature, which vapour is absorbed 
by the resinous particles of the picture to the 
point of saturation. The different separated mole- 
cules thus “ re-acquire cohesion with each other, 
and the optical effect of the original is restored 
solely by self-action, the picture not getting 
touched at all.” Other substances besides alchohol 
—such as wood-naphtha, ether, sulphuric and 
other ethers, turpentine, petroleum, benzine, &c.— 
may be used. The process seems to have been 
very successful at Munich, where Professor Petten- 
kofer restored some almost invisible pictures to 
very nearly their original freshness. Liebig has 
reported favourably on the method, and has given 
it as his opinion that it cannot injure the paint- 
ings—which, indeed, is almost a consequence of 
its extremely simple nature. 

WE have tried to keep our readers au courant 
with the willow-leaf controversy, and now lay 
before them the last piece of literature on the 
subject, being an extract from a letter from Mr. 
Dawes to Mr. Pritchard. We make no comment 
on it:—“When Mr. Stone has presented his 
observations, as I suppose he will, to the Royal 
Astronomical Society, I may have more to say on 
this subject ; but at present I will merely state 
that the observations of Messrs. Stone and Dunkin 
have landed them precisely where I was sixteen 
years ago! Soonafter I had constructed a trans- 
parent diagonal on Sir John Herschel’s principle 
(viz., in the beginning of the year 1848), and was 
delighting in being able by its means to see the 
whole disk of the sun with a power of 65 on my 
Munich 6}.inch with its whole aperture in use, 
I was struck with the appearance of bright par- 
ticles scattered almost all over the sun, which I 
compared to excessively minute fragments of por- 
celain—not, however, all of the same shape or 
size. Now here are undoubtedly the ‘ rice-grains’ 
of 1864; but, being even then observationally 
rather an old bird (more than — years old as 
an observer), I was not to be caught with rice- 
grains, but set to work by every means to ascer- 
tain what they really were. I had seen too much 
of optical illusions to announce any rag 
however distinct, as a@ new discovery, before it 
had stood the test of the most careful scrutiny 
under the best circumstances and with the highest 
magnifying powers. It was nearly four years 
before I was completely satisfied on the subject ; 
it was not, in fact, till I had completed the con- 
struction of my new solar eye-piece, which enabled 
me to place any portion: of the sun’s surface in a 
small held, and to examine the identical objects 
with every variety of power, and under circum- 
stances fit for the use of 400 to 600 with advan- 
tage. I thus arrived at the decided conviction 
that these brilliant objects were merely different 
conditions of the surface of the comparatively large 
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luminous clouds themselves—ridges, waves, hills 
knolls, or whatever else they might be called— 
differing in form, in brilliancy, and probably in 
elevation, and bearing something of the same pro- 
portion to the individual luminous clouds that the 
masses of bright facu/@, as seen near the sun’s 
edge, bear to the whole disk of the sun. As I 
arrived at this conclusion nearly twelve years ago, 
and as all my subsequent observations have only 
confirmed my conviction of its correctness, I fear 
that further looking is not likely to alter it; and 
I am presumptuous enough to think that my own 
view of the matter arises, not from my having 
looked so little, or requiring to ‘look again,’ but 
from the fact that I have probably looked much 
more than any of the observers who have lately 
come forward on the subject.” 

A NEW species of silk-worm, living on the oak, 
has just been introduced into France by M. Guérin- 
Ménéville. The silk-worm in question, Bombyx 
(Antheraa) Roylet of Moore, is a native of the 
table-lands of the Himalaya on the frontiers of 
Cashmere, and was sent over by Captain Hutton. 
The grub feeds upon the fleshy leaves of the 
Quercus incana, which has much analogy with 
some of the native French species. The cocoon may 
be distinguished from that of the three other kinds 
by its larger size, and by the presence of a silken 
envelope of a beautiful bright grey colour. The 
instructions published by M. Guérin-Ménéville 
in his Revue de Sériculture Comparée (1863, p. 
33) for the cultivation of the Yama-Mai of Japan 
apply also to this new species. 

On the 29th ult. a special meeting was held at 
the rooms of the Social Science Association, 3, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the question whether it be desirable that 
the University Local Examinations should be 
extended to girls. Lord Lyttelton was in the 
chair, and expressed a strong opinion in favour 
of the extension of the scheme. The Rey. E. H. 
Plumptre, Dean of Queen’s College, pointed out 
the great disadvantages attending the examination 
of students by their own teachers exclusively, and 
said he should rejoice to see the examining func- 
tions of the professors in ladies’ colleges and 
schools absorbed in a larger scheme, and trans- 
ferred to University examiners. The Rey. F. D. 
Maurice, Mr. Solly, F.R.$., and other gentlemen 
spoke in favour of the measure proposed. Mr. 
Hastings stated that a memorial to the University 
of Cambridge, praying for the admission of girls 
to the Cambridge Local Examinations, had 
already been signed by about 750 teachers of 

irls. 

, Dr. Crace Catvert, in his concluding lecture 
of the Cantor course, delivered at the Society of 
Arts on Thursday evening, the 12th inst., called 
attention to the metal magnesium, and showed 
the brilliant light which the combustion of wire 
made of it affords, pointing out at the same time 
the special quality of the light as an illuminating 
agent for photographic purposes. Mr. Claudet 
at the close of the lecture illustrated its value in 
this direction by taking several successful photo- 
graphs of the bust of the Prince Consort in the 
ante-room of the Society’s Lecture Hall, illumi- 
nated by the burning of this material. The time 
of exposure in the camera was only thirty seconds, 
and much interest was excited among the audience. 
It was stated that the manufacture of the metal 
commercially had been undertaken by Messrs. 
Johnson and Malthey, the well-known metallur- 
gists, who are prepared to supply the wire at the 
rate of 21s. per ounce, the ounce of wire being 
120 feet long. 

In the last number of the Archives of Medicine 
Dr. Beale gives some observations on the branch- 
ing of nerve-trunks and of the subdivision of the 
individual fibres composing them. The facts 
described in his paper give support to his view 
with regard to the existence of nerve-circuits. 
How the arrangement is brought about will be 
fully discussed in another communication, Dr. 
Beale’s paper on the structure and formation of 
the so-called a-polar, uni-polar, and bi-polar nerve- 
cells of the frog (Phil. Trans., 1863), just pub- 
lished, contains numerous observations which 
strongly support this conclusion, but from another 
point of view. ‘The general inference deduced 
from a careful examination of the course taken 
by nerve-fibres in the largest and smallest nerve- 
trunks, in bundles of nerves ramifying in nerve- 
centres and in peripheral parts, is this :—That, 
with regard to every nerve-cell, central and peri- 
pheral, there are (1) Fibres, or at least a fibre, 
passing ¢o the cell; (2) Fibres, or at least a fibre, 
passing from the cell; (3) Commissural fibres, 
passing between different cells and connecting 
with each other certain cells and sets of cells, 


which concur in their action. 
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THe Mémorial de la Loire reports that two 
deaths have been caused in the commune of 
Billom (Puy-de-Déme) by wounds received from 

runing-knives which had been used to trim vines 
affected with the oidium. Two other cases are 
also mentioned, one of which, it is feared, will 
terminate fatally. Dr. Collin is of opinion that, 
in each case, the knife was covered with the 
microscopic fungus, which he assumes to be the 
cause of the malady, and which, being introduced 
into the blood, caused the disease which we have 
mentioned. He has presented a report to the 
Imperial Academy of Medicine, which has, in 
consequence, appointed a committee to investigate 
the subject. 

PROFESSOR JELLETT has communicated to the 
Chemical News some experiments which have led 
him to infer the identity of Aconella and Narco- 
tine. The experiments consisted in submitting 
similar solutions to the action of polarized light, 
and measuring their rotatory powers before and 
after the addition of hydrochloric acid. 

“ At a low temperature” (10° or 12° R.), says 
Dr. Stricker in the last number of Poggendorff’s 
Annalen, “the springs and iron axles of carriages in 
motion produce a peculiar buzzing sound, which, 
for convenience, I will call singing. The street in 
which I live is sufficiently quiet in the morning 
and evening for me to hear the sound of a passing 
vehicle undisturbed by other noises, and I have 
observed that the singing only is distinguishable 
at a distance, the sound of the horse’s feet not 
being perceived. As the vehicle approaches the 
latter sound becomes more distinct, and at the 
time of passing the singing is entirely drowned by 
it. As the carriage proceeds on its journey the 
same effects are produced, but in the reverse order, 
and the sound of the feet disappears as completely 
as if no horse were there. The two sounds differ 
in this, that one is produced by vibrations, whilst 
the other is due to a regular succession of blows.” 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
VIENNA. 


Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenschaften, March 
80.—Philosophico-historical Section —JuxE Com- 
mittee for the publication of the Austrian 
“ Weisthiimer ” have received communications 
from several sources, containing copies or notices 
of documents and records, and permission to make 
use of the same. 

April 13.—The Committee received further 
communications of a similar nature. 

Dr. Pfizmaier laid before the meeting a paper, 
the title of which was ‘* The Conquest of 
South and East Yue and of the Tschao-sien 
Territory by Han.”—This paper was con- 
nected with a previous one by the author on the 
“ Enterprises of the Earlier Han against the 
Foreign Territory to the South-west.” Up to the 
period of the conquest there existed in South Yue, 
which corresponds to the provinces of Kuang- 
tung and Kuang-si of the present day, five inde- 
pendent kings. Of these the first was Tho, the 
“Pacifier” (Beruhiger), a governor under Thsin. 
The two kings of East Yue (the present province 
of Fo-kien) were descendants of the chant 
Keu-tsien, king of Yue, and were deposed by 
Thsin, but restored again- by Han, one of them 
being created king of Min-yue and the other 
king of East Ngeu. Yii-schen, the last king of 
Min-yue, annexed the territory of East Ngeu and 
assumed the title of king of East Yue; and not long 
afterwards his country came into the possession 
of Han. The territory of Tschao-sien was somewhat 
similarly circumstanced. The author explained 
that this did not correspond with the present 
province of that name, or the Korea, but that it 
included the province of Sching-king, which lies 
to the north-west of the Korea, together with 
a part of Tsching-te or Je-ho, and also a 

rtion of Eastern Pe-tschi-li. In this country, 

uan, a fugitive from Han, had established him- 
self as sovereign, and as such was recognised by 
the latter. Three kings of Tschao-sien are men- 
tioned, Yeu-khiii, an uncle of Muan, being the last. 
The present memoir contains the details of the 
conquest of these countries by Han. The pretext 
for interference, and subsequent conquest of 
South Yue, was the murder of King Hing and of 
the ambassadors from Han, by which the intended 
alliance with the latter was prevented. In Eastern 
Yue King Yii-schen was overcome by open hos- 
tilities, and the king of Tschao-sien, Yeu-khii, 
succumbed before the treacherous violence of an 
ambassador. The conquest required nevertheless 
the greatest exertions on the part of Han, whose 
armies, especially in Tschao-sien, were often de- 
feated. The complete subjugation was owing to an 
insurrection in the interior of the enemy’s country. 





Professor Siegel laid before the Academy an 
unpublished Capitular of the Emperor Lothaire, 
which had been discovered by Professor Maassen 
of Graz in the Chapter Library of Novara. This 
document was issued in the latter part of the year 
846, on the occasion of the fall of Rome, and the 
pillaging of St. Peter’s by the Saracens. The 
emperor insists on the necessity of strictly en- 
forcing the discipline of the Church, restoration 
of the stolen property belonging to the churches 
in his empire, and the building of a wall round 
the desolated city. He also gives orders for a 
campaign in Benevento against the Saracens and 
Moors in the ensuing spring. 

Freiherr von Schlechta read a paper on “The 
Conflicts between Persia and Russia in Trans- 
causia from 1804 to 1815.”—The author observes 
that these battles, when compared with the gigantic 
struggles which were being carried on simultane- 
ously in Europe, are of little importance ; but that 
they deserve attention as having laid the foundation 
of that jealousy between England and Russia in the 
East which may perhaps be destined to influence 
the future of Asia, if not of the whole world. He 
notices the paucity of information given by pre- 
vious writers on the subject, and states that most 
of his information has been obtained from Persian 
sources. The memoir is an episode of an extended 
work on the modern history of Persia, on which 
he is engaged. It was accompanied by a transla- 
tion of the hitherto unpublished treaty of 1814 
between England and Persia. 

April 14.—Mathematico- Physical Section.—Dr. 
Lorenz thanked the Academy for a grant of 
money to assist him in the prosecution of his 
studies on brackish water. Dr. Steindachner 
returned thanks for similar assistance in his 
scientific researches on the fauna of Spain. 

Herr Giinsberg presented a memoir “On the 
Action of Dextrine on White of Egg.” 

Dr. Weal gave a preliminary notice of “Some 
Experiments on the Division of the Optic Nerve 
of Rabbits,” which had been performed by Dr. 
Rosow of St. Petersburg. — The method of 
— preferred by the author on account of 
its simplicity and convenience, was to make an 
incision in the conjunctiva at a little distance 
from the mg margin of the cornea. In this 
manner only the musculus rectus superior and 
the retractor bulbi are injured, the hinder ciliary 
nerves and vessels remaining untouched. Speak- 
ing generally, the method of procedure was the 
same as that adopted in operating for strabismus, 
the optic nerve being severed with a curved pair 
of scissors. Some of the earlier experiments were 
unsuccessful, owing to effusion of blood and 
panophthalmia, with contraction of the ball, 
atrophy of the vitreous humour being observed 
in two cases. The second series of experiments 
was more successful, and the inflammation, which 
set in after the operation, subsided completely in 
a few days, the eye which had been operated upon 
being undistinguishable from the sound one except 
by a decided enlargement of the pupil of the latter. 
The transparent medium of the eye permitted a 
thorough ophthalmoscopic examination, which is 
of importance in regard to the irradiation of the 
optic nerve (Sehnervenausstrahlung) in theanimals 
experimented upon. 

The results are summed up by Dr. Rosow as 
follows :—1. The division of the optic nerve of the 
rabbit may be performed without injury to the hinder 
ciliary nerves and vessels, and it has no further 
injurious effect upon the remaining structure of 
the eye. 2. The circulation of the blood in the 
vessels of the retina is not interrupted by complete 
division of the optic nerve. Venous hyperemia 
sets in at first, which, however, disappears in & 
short time. 3. The parts of the retina, even at the 
expiration of thirty-nine days after the division, 
show no signs of abnormity, except indications of 
atrophy of the ramifications of the opticnerve. In 
acase in which an ophthalmoscopic examination was 
made twelve days after the operation, and in which 
retinitis had apparently commenced, the parts of 
the retina still retained their normal properties. 
4. The changes, asrevealed by the ophthalmoscope, 
were confined in one case (where the examina- 
tion was made fifty-one days after the operation) 
to a slight uncertainty in the contour of the pupil, 
an insignificant shrinking of the vessels of the 
retina, and a somewhat less marked spreading of 
the optic nerve. 5. The permanently - enlarged 
pupil of the eye thus operated upon, and 
which is especially noticeable in white rabbits, 
contracts upon the application of the Calabar 
bean as under ordi circumstances. Dr. 
Rosow promised some further details on a future 
occasion. 

Dr. Friedlowsky presented an “ Account of a 
case of Perineal Bypcopedia in a Bam.” 
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Dr. Gustav Tschermak laid before the Academy a 
new series of his “ Observations on Pseudomorph- 
ism." —The author had previously been obliged to 
forego to some extent chemical investigation of the 
altered products ; but he was then in a position to 
do so, owing to the assistance he had received from 
the Academy, and to the kindness of Prof.Schrétter 
and Herr Hérnes. His observations related to the 
following pseudo-morphs :—Tin oreof quartz. This 
mineral was described by Breithaupt under the name 
of stannite, and was found by the author crystallized 
in the form of quartz, but on analysis proved to be 
a mixture of tin ore and quartz.—Yellow ochre 
of brown “ glaskopf.” Pseudomorphous yellow 
ochre has the same composition as limonite, from 
which it can only be distinguished by its colour 
and spongy texture.—Iron pyrites of hematite 
from Felsébanya.—A_new form of vivianite. 
The quantity of water had been decreased by 
more than one half, and the protoxide of iron had 
been converted into a higher oxide, thus produc- 
ing a pseudomorph with a glistening metallic 
lustre.—Pseudomorphoses of labradorite in verd 
antique. In this case a felspathic substance was 
formed, which he called chlorofelsite.—Voigtite of 
Biotite.—Klinochlor, diopside, and grossularite 
of Vesuvian. Three new compounds were 
formed by the decomposition of Vesuvian, mag- 
nesia being replaced by lime with an increase in 
the proportion of water. The last case gave the 
author an opportunity of speaking of “ perimor- 
phism,” as Scheerer has called it, the peeudomor- 

hous nature of which was, however, maintained 
y the author, who based his views on compara- 
tive observations which he had made. 








LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Institution, May 9.—General Monthly 
Meeting. — W. Pole, Esq., F.R.S., Treas. and 
V. P., in the chair. The Hon. H. F. Cowper, 








‘G. Clive, Esq., M.P., Lieut.-Col. G. Palmer 


Evelyn, W. Dell, Esq., and W. Graham, Esq., 
were elected Members. 





Geological Society, April 27. W.J. Hamilton, 
Esq., President, in the chair. Messrs. D, Knap- 
ping, A. Travers, J. Plant, and Searles V. Wood, 
jun., were elected Fellows.—Tur following commu- 
nications were read:—1l. “On the Geology of 
Arisaig, Nova Scotia.” Ly the Rey. D. Honey- 
man.—A careful examination of the country in 
the neighbourhood of Arisaig enabled the author 
to construct three sections and a map showing the 
geological constitution of the district. Two of 
these sections were nearly parallel to one another, 
running from N. to S., and taken some distance 
apart, while the third was nearly at right angles 
to the other two; thus a tolerably accurate idea 
of the geology of the country could be obtained. 
The author described each of these sections in 
detail, giving lists of the fossils found in the 
different beds, which proved them to be of Upper 
Silurian age ; and he further considered that they 
justified the adoption for the sub-divisions of these 
Nova-Scotian Silurians of the terms May Hill, 
Lower Ludlow, Aymestry, and Tilestones, the first 
and third of which had been used for them pre- 
viously by Mr. Salter. Besides Silurian rocks, there 
occurs in the western part of this district a con- 
glomerate of Lower Carboniferous age, while trap- 
rocks occur on the north and south. 

2. On some Remains of Fish from the 
‘Upper Limestone’ of the Permian Series of 
Durham.” By J. W. Kirkby, Esq. Communi- 
cated by T. Davidson, Esq., F.R.S.—The object 
of this paper was to record the discovery of fish- 
remains in the upper Magnesian Limestone of the 
Permian formation, which is higher in that series 
than any vertebrate remains had been previously 
known to occur. The strata exposed in the quar- 
ries were described in detail, especially the bed 
from which most of the fish were obtained, and 
which is known as the “ flexible limestone.” The 
author stated that at least nine-tenths of the 
specimens belong to Pal@oniscus varians, the 
remainder belonging to two or three species of 
the same genus, and to a species of Acrolepis. 
Detailed descriptions of the different species of 
fish were given, as also were short notices of the 
species of plants sometimes found associated with 
them, one of which he believed to be Calamites 
arenaceus, & Triassic species. The occurrence of 
Palaonisci with smooth scales was stated to be 
antagonistic to iz’s conclusion that the Per- 
mian species of that genus have striated, and the 
Coal-measure species smooth scales. In conclu- 
sion, Mr. Kirkby remarked that the fauna of the 

iod appeared to have an Estuarine facies, and 

expressed his opinion that the fishes were 
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imbedded suddenly, as a result of some general 
catastrophe. 

3. “On the Fossil Corals of the West Indian 
Islands. Part 3. Mineral Condition.” By P. 
Martin Duncan, M.B.—The results of the process 
of fossilization, as seen in the West Indian fossil 
corals, being very remarkable, and having much 
obscured their specific characters, thus rendering 
their determination extremely difficult, Dr. Dun- 
can found it necessary to thoroughly examine their 
different varieties of mineralization, and to com- 
pare their = condition with the different 
stages in the decay and fossilization of recent 
corals as now seen in progress. Thus the author 
was enabled to show the connexion between the 
destruction of the minuter structures of the coral 
by decomposing membrane and certain forms of 
fossilization in which those structures are im- 
perfectly preserved; and he likewise stated that 
the filling-up of the interspaces by granular car- 
bonate of lime and other substances, as well as the 
induration of certain species during a “ prefossil ” 
and “ post-mortem ”’ period, gave rise to certain 
varieties of fossilization, and that the results of 
those operations were perpetuated in a fossil state. 
The forms of mineralization described by Dr. 
Duncan are—(1) Calcareous; (2) Siliceous; (3) 
Siliceous and Crystalline ; (4) Siliceous and De- 
structive; (5) Siliceous Casts; (6) Calcareo- 
siliceous; (7) Calcareo-siliceous and Destructive ; 
8) Calcareo-siliceous Casts. In describing these 
orms, especial reference was made to those in 
which the structures were more or less destroyed 
during the replacement (by silica) of the carbo- 
nate of lime which filled the interspaces, and 
during that of the ordinary hard parts of the 
coral, In explaining the nature and mode of for- 
mation of the large casts of calices from Antigua, 
the author drew attention to the fact that the silici- 
fication is more intense on the surface and in the 
centre of the corralum than in the intermediate 
region; and, when examined microscopically, it , 
could be seen that the replacement of the carbo- 
nate of lime began by the silica appearing as 
minute points in the centre of the intcrspaces and 
of the sclerenchyma, and not on their surface. In 
conclusion, the relation of hydrated silica to 
destructive forms of fossilization was discussed, 
together with the influence of all the forms 
enumerated above in the preservation of orga- 
nisms, and as one cause of the incompleteness of 

the geological record. 


Zoological Society, May 10. Dr. E. Hamilton 
in the chair.—A COMMUNICATION was read from 
Mr. R. Swinhoe, H.B.M. Consul in Formosa, on 
anew rat from Formosa proposed to be called 
Mus coninga. This species was stated to be 
gradually disappearing in Formosa before the 
advance of the common rat, Mus decumanus. 

Dr. P. Sclater pointed out the characters of a 
new species of cockatoo living in the Society’s 
Gardens, which he proposed to call C. ophthalmica. 
Two examples of this distinct species had been 
received by the Society from the Saloman Islands. 
Dr. P. L. Sclater also read some notes on the 
sheldrakes a in the Society’s Gardens, and on 
the geographical distribution of the species of this 
genus of birds. 

A paper was read by Messrs. H. Adams and G. 
F, Angus “On New > econ and some New Species 
of Chitonide from the Australian Seas.” 


Ethnological Society, April 28. J. Lubbock, 
» F.R.S., President, in the chair.—THeE papers 
were—l. “On the Celtic Language and 
Race.” By J. Campbell, Esq.—While collecting 
ae popular tales of the West Highlands some 
years ago the author’s attention was turned to 
Gaelic matters generally, and he then formed 
an opinion as to the western origin of Celtic 
y from books, Pa from language, 
chiefly the hearing of popular tales. The 
= had formed an opinion that it is this 
tribe or many tribes, speaking a language or a 
class of languages, that oonel Europe from east 
to west at some early period and left their traces in 
names which have clear descriptive 
meanings in Celtic tongues, but no meaning in 
living Teutonic languages. The descendants of 
these Celtic tribes are now settled in two districts 
of North America and in one district of Australia, 
and individuals are scattered all over the world 
who these lan - Before considerin 
any subject it is well to settle the points on whic 
we aes to differ. Before considering whether 
Wi and Scotch-Gaelic are two lan or 
varieties of one, it is well to find out whether we 
ish word language. 
\ ands any method 
expressing ideas intelligibly; (2) by audible 








language, a method of expressing ideas by intel- 
ligible sound ; (3) by human language, any method 
of expressing human thought; (4) by speech, 
audible human language. Writing and printing 
the author holds to be late human devices—forms 
which can be seen or felt, and which express in- 
visible sounds or things that can be imitated by 
pictures or by carvings. 

As to language.—The author holds that every 
living creature has ideas of some sort and some 
kind of language. Cats, dogs, and man have 
a® common language, so far as they have ideas 
in common. ey express these ideas by sounds 
and gestures which are intelligible. Leaving 
brute languages, let us turn to human speech. 
Babies have very few ideas; but they have a 
limited language which is perfectly intelligible to 
those who understand babies. It is neither 
Gaelic nor Welsh ; but a Gaelic baby can tell any 
woman, and most men, that it is pleased, or 
hungry, or sleepy, or angry: a cross baby makes 
ugly faces and roars; a good-natured specimen 
grins horribly. So far, brutes and men have 
thought and language in common; but there is 
this essential difference. A parrot has the power 
of speech ; but, because he has few ideas to express, 
he cannot speak any language intelligibly except 
his own. If he is pleased, he says so by scream- 
ing—he does not speak the English which he has 
learnt. The wisest and biggest of brutes has 
fewer thoughts than the smallest child of three 
years old, because one has something which the 
other has not. The mind of a baby elephant does 
not grow with its growth. Through the sense of 
touch deaf and blind people have been taught 
to read written language and understand ideas 
which were first expressed by audible sounds in 
spoken language. This proves that human 
language is human thought. It proves that men 
are capable of inventing a language and need not 
learn one: given ideas, speech follows in due 
time. The author feels satisfied that human 
minds would find some means of communication 
even without the senses which we use. The 
French traveller sets two fingers astride of a 
third when he wants to say that he rode. He 
makes one hand into a boat, and steps in with his 
finger to say that he went afloat; and, by jogging 
and waving, he shows that he trotted or meta 
storm at sea: he imitates—others understand 
because they remember. The marble form is the 
form of a real thing which even a dog under- 
stands, though he cannot understand the copy. 
But this secret belongs to men: no other crea- 
ture thus expresses his ideas by imitations. 
There is no sign of carving or painting amongst 
brutes, but the rudest savages have some 
notions of art, because all men have minds. 
For these reasons the author would define 
human speech as a method of expressing human 
thought by audible sounds; and he holds it to 
be a gift included in the gift of reason which 
has not been granted to any other inhabitant of 
this planet. If the universal language of art be 
imitation of form and colour addressed to the eye, 
it is probable that many sounds addressed to the 
ear were imitations when first contrived also, and 
that many names were given to things for some 
quality which suggested the sound. Gaelic is full 
of sound of this kind. Max Miller in his lectures 
called this the “Bow-wow and quack-quack 
theory,” and quoted a good story in illustration. 
An Englishman about to dine in China pointed 
at a dish and said “ Quack, quack ;” a Chinaman 
shook his head and said “Bow, wow.” They 
invented their language on the spot: it was 
imitative so far, and it needs no translation. But 
language does not consist entirely of names, and 
a names cannot be accounted for in this way. 
At the origin of language we cannot get till we 
get at the origin of reason. We cannot begin at 
the source; we must work up stream to discover 
the origin of any one language. The origin of 
language the author holds to be out of our reach. 
The author was satisfied that two men or two 
tribes accidentally thrown together would construct 
a lan , and that each would take from the 
other, imitate, and mispronounce. It may be as- 
sumed that spoken is older than written language ; 
but, in considering whether Welsh- and Scotch- 
Gaelic are different languages or varieties of one 
language, writing may be set aside, for the language 
is older than the writing. We have still to define 
what a language means, and even this first step 
we shall never pass in this generation. The author 
holds that languages are harder to class than 
species. No two men speak the same language 
exactly alike. Witha good stock of broad Scotch 
a dairy-maid to Sweden, and in a few months 
she makes herself understood. The thing has 








happened repeatedly, as the author was informed 
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at Gdtheburg, with English and broad Scotch and 
some other tongues. The author himself had 
travelled in Norway, and set off without an inter- 
preter. From the first day he began to use familiar 
words picked up at the inn; and he was satisfied 
that English, with all its dialects, is to be classed 
with Norse. For like reasons he included 
Swedish, Danish, German, and Icelandic with all 
their dialects. Travelling from place to place, 
speaking always with peasants, passing rapidly 
from dialect to dialect, and learning by ear 
alone, he found that each language (so called) 
helped him to the next. He found words, 
forms of speech, grammar, and tone crossing 
and recrossing till the difficulty of speaking 
consists in shunting the cognate language. These 
may be different languages now; to the author 
it seemed plain that they had a common origin. 
Again, he landed one fine night in Russian Fin- 
land, and was as good as deaf anddumb; he could 
not recognise one familiar word: he is content, 
therefore, to.class this language apart in the mean- 
time. After learning the few words which make 
up a traveller’s vocabulary, he goes to Lapland, 
and, recognising Finish, he is content to class a 
third. If he finds a Greek word in Lapp, what 
is he to do with it? The more he asks about 
these languages, the more he mixes with the 
people who speak them; the more he learns, the 
plainer he sees that these resemble each other 
and differ from the rest: but Zana, “shallow,” is 
the name of a river, and Hopush is a horse. He 
reads the works of philologists who work this 
point on a scientific method, and he accepts their 
conclusions willingly, because the author’s own 
limited experience coincides with their laborious 
investigations. The author has always learned to 
class Celtic languages together in the same way, 
and yet to look for a common origin for human 
speech. The author speaks Scotch-Gaclic fluently, 
which seems to be a rare accomplishment; and, 
with the experience gained in travelling through 
Europe, he has tried his system at home. 
Speaking generally, the five so-called living 
Celtic languages — Scotch-Gaelic, Irish, Manx, 
Welsh, and Breton—and the words of Cornish 
which swyive in names of places, appear to belong 
to one class, in the relative proportion of broad 
Yorkshire, Irish brogue, Swedish, Norse, German, 
Icelandic, and Teutonic languages, living and dead 
languages. Taking the author’s own dialect as a 
starting-point, he finds that it differs from the 
Gaelic spoken in other parts of Scotland about 
as much as English dialects differ — rather 
less than more. Crossing to Ireland, he finds 
that the languages spoken in the north and 
north-east, about Derry and in Antrim, are 
clearly dialects of his Gaelic. Irish book- 
scholars want to make Irish a separate lan- 
guage; and it is commonly said that the language 
of the north is not Irish, but a jargon. It is, in 
fact, a mixture of two Celtic dialects, brought 
about by constant wars and colonization ; by the 
passing of tribes from Ireland to Scotland, and 
through reflux of waves. Passing to the extreme 
west of Ireland, to Connemara, the author finds 
that he can no longer converse with the peasantry, 
but that he can understand most of what they say 
by leaping from word to word, as a man lea 
over @ river on stepping-stones. In the south of 
Ireland, about Waterford, he finds himself at the 
end of his tether. The fishermen in the market 
use a set of numerals which are not identical 
in pronunciation with the numerals which are 
familiar to him. From Sutherland down to 
Waterford there is a chain of dialects; and, if 
ou take the opposite ends, there seem to be two 
iving languages—Scotch-Gaelic and Irish; but the 
links remain for those who choose to follow them. 
The Isle of Man is a stepping-stone between 
England and Ireland. It oe been owned by 
Scandinavians, and the language of the people is 
a Celtic dialect, according to the author's views. 
Here again comes that plague of a definition, 
What are we to understand by a species or a 
language ? and are we to stop at every pigeon and 
Scotch island, and rank the island peculiarities as 
languages? If we do, we must count feathers. 
There are not only three, but thirty or forty, or 
some indefinite, exaggerated number of languages 
in the Hebrides and in England. On the other 
hand, are we to class them all as one language 
grievously altered? The author held that Scotch, 
Gaelic, Irish, and Manx are as Danish, Norse, 
and Swedish, and that each of these is but a 
dialect which has diverged from a common stem. 
By treating Celtic —— as one class, the 
very road by which the Celts travelled from east 
to west may be followed. The author’s position 
was that certain a languages are to be 
classed as Teutonic, and that the same amount of 
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resemblance which adds one to the Teutonic class 
must add one to the Celtic class. If that bit of 
firm ground is conceded, he maintained that 
Welsh, Breton, and Cornish hang together as 
Gaelic, Irish, and Manx, and that these five 
living and one dead make one class in the same 
way that three Scandinavian languages are added 
to English, Icelandic, and Anglo-Saxon, and in- 
cluded in Teutonic. If one set of six go together, 
the other six must make another set. 

The next paper read was “ On Celtic Languages 
and Races,” by SirJ ustin Shiel, K.C.B.—At the last 
session of the Ethnological Society an essay was 
read concerning the Gaels and the Kymri. That 
essay was devoted to the demonstration of several 
points on which its author is at issue with generally- 
recognised opinions. Firstly, it was affirmed that 
there is no affinity between the Gaelic and Kymraig 
languages; secondly, that the Gaels and the 
Kymri are two distinet races, and not descended 
from the same original stock; thirdly, that Gael, 
instead of being inhabited by two branches of the 
Celtic race—the Gauls and the Kymri—was 
peopled by Kymri only, to whom alone the 
essayist considered the designation of Celt or Kelt 
is applicable ; fourthly, that the Gauls of Erin 
and Alba have no affinity in blood or in language 
with the old Gauls, and must, therefore, have 
sprung up without progenitors in Erin and Alba ; 
fifthly, that the Kymri, or the ancient race from 
which the ancient Britons, the Welsh, and the 
Bas-Bretons sprung, are not derived from the 
ancient Cimbri or Kimmerians. The object of 
the present paper is to exhibit the unsoundness of 
these propositions, and to attempt their refutation. 
And first, with regard to the affinity of Gaelic and 
Kimraig—pronounced by the essayist to be “ not 
sister tongues derived from the same parent, but 
two distinct languages,” of which the Kimraig 
alone formed the speech of Gaul. A rule was laid 
down by that gentleman for ascertaining a con- 
nexion between two dialects that there should be 
a substantial agreement “in the great body of 
their words, in grammatical structure, in phonetic 
character,” in their adverbs, conjunctions, prepo- 
sitions, and auxiliary verbs. ‘To most persons 
such an agreement would be equivalent, not to 
affinity, but to identity. Men of philological 
research, accustomed to trace connexions hidden 
to a casual observer, are all able to build a struc- 
ture aud prove affinity on much slighter founda- 
tions than the above. The opinion of such men 
is not to be set aside without hesitation. The 
essayist has started with a principle which, by 
general acknowledgment, is an error in philo- 
logy. In defiance of the condition and re- 
search of a host of philologers of Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Denmark, &c., he rejects 
the connexion of the European languages—Greek, 
Latin, Gaelic, Teutonic, Slavonic—with Sausist, 
or Zend, or some more primitive tongue, the 
mother of both the latter languages. The con- 
clusions drawn from this questionable point 
ought, therefore, to be looked on with suspicion 
in their bearing on the connexion between Gaelic 
and Kimraig. It may be remarked, parenthe- 
tically, that the method of examination adopted 
by the essayist was scarcely likely to lead to the 
truth. Instead of seeking for points of resem- 
blance, his researches seem to have been directed 
to the discovery of dissimilarity between the two 
languages. By the same process it would be 
possible to prove that English is not the offspring 
of German. 

First deserving of notice is the opinion of 
O'Donovan, a grammarian of the highest repute 
in the Gaelic language. Admitting the great re- 
moteness of the connexion between the two dia- 
lects in question, which remoteness he considers is 
proved by the fact that the Gaelic of Ireland and 
Scotland, though they separated 1350 years ago, 
may still be regarded as the same language, 
O’Donovan uses the following words: “ But that 
the Irish and Welsh were, at a still more remote 
period, the same language will appear to any 
sober-minded philologer on eomparing the great 
number of words which are identical, or different 
only in analogical dialectie peculiarities in both 
languages, the almost perfect agreement in their 
mode of forming grammatical inflections, and even 
of their idioms, which are considered the soul of 
language.” The same writer further observes that, 
when this agreement in grammatical inflection is 
duly considered, “ it will impress the conviction 
that nothing but relationship of people and iden- 
tity of dialect could have caused it, be the period 
of separation ever so remote.” 

A few observations may be admissible relative 
to the denouncement of the total ignorance of the 
ancient Irish previously tothe introduction of Latin 
learning by Christian missionaries, after the year 





430 a.D., when St. Patrick landed in Ireland. A 
knowledge even of an alphabet has been denied to 
them. In the absence of authentic evidence on 
either side we must take probability for a guide ; 
and, admitting this principle, the chances seem to 
be in favour of the Irish having possessed some 
tincture of knowledge before the introduction of 
Christianity. There are grounds for believing 
that the Phoenicians, the Massilians, and the 
Carthaginians maintained an intercourse with 
Ireland. The Romans were near at hand in 
South Britain ; it is easy to conceive that a race 
so intelligent as the Irish should have felt the 
influence of their civilization. Gaul proper and 
Spain, both under Roman domination and Roman 
culture, were not far distant, and in all likelihood 
contributed to diffuse in Erin a portion of the 
civilization they were acquiring from their con- 
querors. 

In the discussion on these papers Sir Charles 
Nicholson asked whether any one had given satis- 
factory evidence of the actual existence of an 
Ggham language. He had some doubts upon the 
subject, for many of the inscriptions he had seen 
appeared to him to be in characters very like 
Runice. 

Mr. Thos. Wright said the Ogham was 
not properly a language nor really an alphabet, 
but the Ogham characters were only signs used 
for representing an alphabet; in fact, the Ogham 
was a medieval secret writing. There were some 
stones in England with sepulchral inscriptions in 
Roman and in Ogham at the sides in duplicate. 

Mr. Poole said there were some in the 
British Museum from Cornwall and Devonshire 
which had not been read. Late Roman characters 
often broke into Ogham-like characters of a few 
strokes. With respect to the classification of 
language, he did not think that the authors of the 
papers had laid stress enough upon structure. 
Vocabularies change ; but, when a correspondence 
of structure of languages is made out, their rela- 
tionship was very clear. 

Mr. Lubbock, the president, then gave an 
interesting verbal notice of a numerous collection 
of flint objects from the Danish “ coast-finds ” 
displayed on the Society’s table. 





Anthropological Society, May 3. Dr. Hunt, 
President, in the chair. The following Members 
were clected:—Messrs. R. Johnson, Dr. T. Wil- 
liams, C. Jervise, J. E. Killick, W. H. Mitchell, H. 
Johnson, Sir J. Ranald Martin, F.R.S., W. N. 
Wilson, Colonel Smyth O’Connor, Professor von 
Wittich, Professor Miiller, G. Wollaston, G. 
Harris, J. M‘Donald, W. Kelly, W. G. E. Hobbs, 
J.R. Langley, E. J. Morshead, W. Chambers, 
Rev. A. Jessop, J. Pryce Jones, Edward Laurence, 
Charles Richardson, M. Ricardo St. George, J. 
Mivart.—Tue following papers were read :—l. 
“On the Paleography of the New World,” by 
Mr. W. Bollaert. 

2. “On the Precautions which ought to have 
been taken to Insure the Health of British Troops 
in case any had been sent to Copenhagen,” by Mr. 
T. Bendyshe.—Mr. Bendyshe deprecated all ex- 
pression of political opinion either upon the ex- 
pediency or the probability of such an event hap- 
pening, treating the subject as merely what ought 
to be done or considered in the case of any con- 
siderable body of Englishmen going to Denmark. 
He gave an account of the Walcheren expeditions, 
both those of 1809 and 1747. He alluded slightly 
to the Russian campaign, the expedition of St. 
Domingo, and entered into some details of the 
disastrous march of a French column from Bou- 
Thaleb to Setif in Algeria. Some particulars 
were given respecting the mode of preserving the 
public health in Copenhagen, and ao suggestion 
was made that we in this Senay might take, in 
that respect, an example from the Danes. The 
authorities referred to were Pringle, Blane, Parent- 
Duchatelet, Shrimpton, and M. Boudin. 





Royal Asiatic Society, May2. The Right Hon. 
Viscount Strangford, President, inthe ehair. The 
Rev. B. B. Haigh, D.D., was elected a Resident 
Member.—THE paper read was a continuation of 
Dr. J. Muir’s “Contributions to a Knowledge of 
Vedic Mythology and Cosmogony,” the deities 
under consideration being Sarya and Savitri, and 
Agni.—Strya and Savitri are both exact personi- 
fications of the sun, and the reason why in any 
particular case one name should be used in pre- 
ference to the other is probably supplied by some 
difference in the aspect under which the sun was 
conceived, or by some diversity in the functions 
which he was regarded as fulfilling. Indeed, on 
one in which the two are expressly dis- 
tinguis from one another, the commentator 





remarks that before his rising the sun is called 
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Savitri, and at his rising and setting Sdrya—a 
distinction, however, which does not quite seem 
to be borne out by other passages. After citing 
many verses, in which the several characteristics . 
and functions of each are prominently exhibited, 
the writer proceeded to give the etymology of the 
word Savitri—viz., from the root su, to which 
three meanings are attached—1, to bring forth; 
2, to pour forth a libation; and 3, to send or 
impel ; and dwelt at some length on the constant 
play upon the words Savitri and the various other 
derivations of the root su, which is unexampled 
in the case of any other Vedic deity. Agni, 
the ignis of the Latins, is the god of fire, and 
derives his principal importance from his con- 
nexion with the ceremonial of sacrifice. He is 
one of the most conspicuous deities of the Rig- 
Veda, and the hymns addressed to him far exceed 
in number those which are devoted to the cele- 
bration of any other divinity, with the sole excep- 
tion of Indra. Numerous passages were quoted, 
descriptive of his various manifestations, and of 
the triple existence ascribed to him as the'sun in 
heaven, as lightning in the atmosphere, and as 
ordinury fire on the earth or in the waters. Some 
places, again, were mentioned in which the highest 
divine functions are attributed to him, and others 
in which he is identified with different gods and 
goddesses—as Indra, Varuna, Mitra, Sarasvati— 
and, lastly, a few in which it is said of him that 
all gods are comprehended in him, and that he 
surrounds them as the circumference of a wheel 
does the spokes. A résumé of the character of 
these deities, and the position they severally 
oceupy in the Vedic Pantheon, will be given in 
the concluding paper. 





Royal Institute of British Architects, May 2. 
Thomas L. Donaldson, Esq., President, in the 
chair.—TnHe following gentlemen were elected 
Officers for the ensuing year :—President—Mr. 
Thomas L. Donaldson. Vice-l’residents—Messrs. 
E. Christian, C. C. Nelson, and G. E. Street. 
Honorary Secretaries—Messrs. J. P. Seddon and 
Charles F. Hayward. Honorary Secretary for 
Foreign Correspondence—Mr. Charles Charnick 
Nelson. Ordinary Members of Councii—Messrs, 
G. Somers Clarke, Benjamin Ferrey, J. H. 
Hackewili, O. Hansard, H. Jones, G. J. J. Mair, 
W. A. Boulnois, R. Brandon, E. I’ Anson, 8. 8, 
Teulon ; Messrs. R. K. Penson of Kidwelly, South 
Wales, and J. H. Chamberlain of Birmingham were 
also elected Members of Council. Treasurer— 
Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. Honorary Solicitor— 
Mr. Frederic Ouvry, F.S.A., F.R.8.L. <Auditors— 
Wyatt Papworth, T. M. Rickman. The annual 
report and balance-sheet were read and, with some 
few alterations, adopted, and a vote of thanks to 
the office-bearers of last year was agreed to. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
MONDAY, May 16th. 
British Arcuirecrs, at 8.—9, Conduit Street, Hanover 
Square. 
Unirep Service Institution, at 8.30.— Whitehall Yard, 


“Progress of Ordnance Abroad” (Saliect continued) ; 
** American Heavy Guns:”’ Com. R. A. E, Scott, B.N, 


TUESDAY, May 17th. 


Royat Inxstrrvrion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “On Animal 
Life :”’ Professor hall. 
Horticviruran, at 3.— South Kensington. Election of 
Feliows. Lecture on “ Ferns:” Mr. Moore. medion 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s Place 

uare. 1. “On the Sontents of a Bone-cave at Kirkhead, 
near Ulverstone:” Mr. G. E. Roberts. 2. “On Human 
Bopates an penance tes 

. Carter e, F.G.S. 3. 

World:” Mr. W. Bollaert. 4. “ OnSyp in a Monkey :” 
Dr. Royston Fairbank. 


S STICAL, at 8.—12, St. James’s Square. “The Mortality 
of Burasians:” Mr. P. M. Tait, “The Statistics of Roman 
Catholics in England :” Mr. W. G. Lamley. 


PATHOLOGICAL, at 8.—58, Berners Street, Oxford Street. 


ARCHITECTURAL ExulIBITION, at’.—9, Conduit Street, Regent 
Street. “Jerusalem at the Period of the Great Siege :” 


Mr. Simpson.  EDNESDAY, May isth, 
Society or Arts, at 8.—John Street, Adelphi. “On Oyster 
Culture :”” Mr. Lowe, 
PHARMACEUTICAL, at 11.—17, Bloomsbury Square. Anniver- 
sary. 
Roya. Socrery or Lireratvre, at 4.30.—4, St, Martin’s Place, 
THURSDAY, May 19th. 
Rorat Instirvrion, at 3.—Albemarle Street. “On Music 
(1600—1750) :”” Mr. Hullah. 
ZooLoorcaL, at 4.—11, Hanover Square. - 
Loxpown Iystireriox, at 7.—Fins Circus. “On Astro- 
nomical Physics :” Mr. Brayley, F.B.8. 
NumisMaTIc, at 7.—13, Gate Street, Linco go boo eo 
8.—Buarli mn House. 1. “ oO 
One Nitror me Dr. G ~ tone. 2. “ Constitution of ood 
Spirit :” Mr. ancer. 3. “ Apparatus for Gas Analysis: 
Drs. Williamson and Russell. 4. “Atomic Weights of 
Metals: Dr. Williamson. 
FRIDAY, May 20th. 

Ixerrrvrignx, at 8.—Albemarle Street. “On Day 
Bond Night in the Moon:”” Mr, Nasmyth. 
PHILOLOGICAL, at 8.—Somerset House, Anniversary, 
SATURDAY, May 2ist. 
Roya Institution, at 3.—Albemarle Street, “On Falling 

Stars: Mr, A. Herschel, 
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ART. 


ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


a age _— of honour in the East Room is 
_ rightly given to John Lewis’s wonderful 
picture of “ The Hdsh (Courtyard) of the House 
of the Coptic Patriarch, Cairo” (110). The Copts 
claim to be the descendants of the early Egyptian 
Christians, and they are governed by a patriarch 
who is usually chosen by lot from the monks of 
the Convent of St. Anthony in the Eastern Desert. 
He is styled Patriarch of Alexandria, but he 
generally resides in Cairo. In the picture before 
us, he is represented seated on a slightly-raised 
latform in the quiet, drowsy courtyard of the 
ouse, where, screened from the sun by the um- 
brageous foliage of an acacia which just admits 
the rays of light to flicker through it, he dictates 
to his secretary despatches to a convent in the 
Desert, which Arab messengers are waiting to 
convey to their destination. Attendants move to 
and fro. A caparisoned camel and her young 
one, and some large white goats, stand lazily, or 
lie at rest; mumerous doves take their short 
flight, or brood musically among the spreading 
branches of the acacia ; a woman and a young boy 
are idly feeding the doves, and the numerous 
ducks which gather about the fountain of clear 
water, or glide upon its surface: the ground is 
tesselated by the ceaseless play of light and shade. 
So perfectly is this Eastern scene brought before 
the mind of the spectator, who will allow himself 
a few minutes to dispose of the impressions made 
upon him by other pictures, that he gradually 
becomes oblivious of all besides the scene he 
is contemplating; feels himself, as it were, 
a part of it; enjoys the cool delicious shade 
spread over the stage on which the multiform 
action passes ; and, while he gradually penetrates 
the intricacies of this wonderful composition, 
and perhaps detects some of the subtleties by 
which his eye is led from one point of interest to 
another, he will, according to his knowledge, rise 
to an appreciation of the consummate art that is 
to be discovered in this fine work—art too subtle 
indeed for the understanding of the untutored 
mind, yet, in this test result of the artist’s 
high intelligence, affording pleasure alike to the 
learned and the simple, by setting before us all a 
richly-illuminated page of the contemporary life of 
modern Egypt. We cannot enter upon an ana- 
lysis of the constructive merits of this fascina- 
ting picture; but we may fearlessly assert that it 
is the chef-d’ euvre of the master, and that in it 
may be found combined all the elements of power 
which have created a well-deserved reputation and 
placed him among the foremost painters of our 
time. A careful examination of this picture will 
furnish a clue to the understanding of his other 
and less important works in the Exhibition, and 
render unnecessary further comment on the 
_— by which they are all alike distinguished. 
ike all fine works, they are imperfect ; but, like 
all fine works, they also teach a lesson; and, 
through the careful toil and infinite patience 
which are perhaps too visible in the execution of 
the picture before us, we may learn that right 
ish means the full result of knowledge, and not 
the empty execution of manual skill. 

Let us turn now for an example of anotjer kind 
to another t work—“A Spanish Wake,” by 
John Phillip: it is also the finest picture the artist 
hasexhibited. The “waking” is for a dead infant, 
the soul of which, according to the popular belief, 
mounts to heaven without making its passage 
through purgatory. This doctrine is a humane 
One, and it ap to be sufficiently consoling to 
all but the mother, who remains seated apart, and 
not far from the corpse of her child, the form of 
which, decked with flowers, is seen within 
the death-chamber, and under the light of a 
lamp, suspended immediately over it. Within 
the dark shadow of the house and of her own 
_ she has withdrawn herself, urged by an 

inct, more powerful than a barbarous custom, 

to retire from the scene of revelry, where she sits, 
unconscious of the solicitations of her husband 
and sister, who urge her to rejoin the wild dancers 
in the sunlight. The treatment of the picture is 
highly dramatic. The bright sunshine, the wild 
movement of the dancers, the din of the tambour- 
ines and castanets, the festal costumes, and, not 
least, the ruddy child of a neighbour, who 
claps its little hands with glee close to the 
whereto the bereaved mother has with- 
herself, are all in strange .but true con- 

trast to the shadow and to the sorrow which 
are universal coun of sunshine and gladness. 
This is a very noble picture: it presents us 
with a true image of human life, the key-note of 





which unlocks our sympathies, and through them 
teaches us what manner of men and women we 
are, and how little the accidents of birth, or position, 
or education, can really separate us from or raise us 
above our common human nature. Of the technical 
qualities of the picture it is not necessary tospeak— 
they are excellent of their kind: colour, light, and 
a rare power of execution make it the most telling, 
and perhaps most attractive picture in the room. 
Mr. Leighton has repossessed himself of the 
sympathies which some of his admirers withdrew 
from him last year. The fickleness of public favour 
is proverbial. In the case of a rising painter, the 
sodeal of public exhibition is very trying : if, after 
he has been placed on the pedestal to which his 
admirers have raised him, he shall be so unfor- 
tunate as to paint a picture which does not meet 
with public approval, the public ominously shakes 
its head, detects unequivocal signs of failing power, 
and compares his works disadvantageously with 
those of another favourite, whose acquirements are 
of quite another order, but who happens at the 
moment to reign in his stead. This was the case 
with Mr. Leighton last year: he produced an 
ugly but very powerful picture of “ Ahab and 
Jezebel,” and also a picture of a girl feeding 
peacocks, which, with all its technical merits, was 
false in effect. In the present Exhibition he 
has a large composition of “ Dante in Exile at 
Verona,” a subject which is more allied to his 
genius, and an episode from the story of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, in the painting of which are dis- 
played acquirements of a very rare order amongst 
English painters. Each man’s work is and must 
be according to his nature, and it is unwise 
in us to deplore in the works of one artist 
the absence, when not wilful, of qualities which 
we admire in those of another. The faults 
urged against Mr. Leighton’s pictures are those 
which arise from a nature alive to all the 
harmonies of his art; and this nature, while 
striving to express its sense of beauty in form 
and expression, is always most in danger of be- 
coming effeminate and insipid. Mr. Leighton’s 
acquirements are so extensive, that his work can 
never become insipid ; but, toa certain extent, it is 
effeminate. The head of the young man in the 
picture called “ Golden Hours” (293) is an in- 
stance in point ; and even in the head of Dante we 
miss the sharpness, the sallowness, and something 
also of the intensity of expression which we are 
accustomed to look for in the countenance of the 
great Italian. But, if we note the absence of cha- 
racter and force in the works of this painter, we 
are not insensible to the presence of tenderness 
and beauty. The face and figure of the Eurydice 
are exquisitely beautiful in form and expression ; 
and there is no single piece of drawing in the Ex- 
hibition, as far as we know, that equals that of the 
head and left shoulder of the female figure in this 
composition ; in the Dante, again, the beauty and 
womanly tenderness of the young girl who turns 
to look upon Dante arrest the attention of all; 
and such signs of human sympathy, had they been 
common, would have gone far to alleviate the bit- 
terness of neglect which it was the hard lot of the 
et toendure. “Dante in Exile” is the most 
important work Mr. Leighton has produced since 
his first picture of “ The Triumph of Cimabue ;” 
and in it are ren as we should expect, both 
his power and his weakness. The plan or compo- 
sition of the work is faultless, if not original ; the 
action of the figures is dramatic, the drawing is 
correct, and the draperies are cast with an amount 
of knowledge and taste which we shall look for in 
vain in the works of most English artists; the 
arrangement of colour is evidently not the result 
of a mere instinct, but of a perception educated b 
study of the great masters; and the colour itself 
only lacks the quality which should lead us to 
forget the material with which it is produced; the 
story is clearly told, and no need exists for its ex- 
planation in face of the picture. It is difficult to sa 
why a work of art so thoroughly accomplished fails 
to elicit our deepest sympathies ; it may be that the 
work itself is too obvious, or that the excellence 
of the workmanship distracts our minds and pre- 
vents us from dwelling on the historical incident 
represented. What is termed quality in painting, 
whieh is produced mainly by the skilful use of 
opaque and transparent colours in juxtaposition, is 
wholly wanting; and its absence is felt; and, 
although we are too much inclined to accept it in 
lieu of more important excellences, no artist can 
safely afford to neglect it. Still, with all that may 
be urged in the way of objection to this and to other 
ote by the same hand, we must accord to Mr. 
ighton a place in th~ first rank of those to whom 
their countrymen — with satisfaction and pride. 
Mr. Armitage displays r and know- 
ledge in the large picture of “ Ahab and Jezebel.” 
628 





It has been rightly observed that he should be 
rather employed in the decoration of the wall- 
surfaces of our national buildings. He is rather 
a French than an English painter ; and in this, as 
in all his works, we trace the result of a severe 
school and careful study. This work is out of 
place in an exhibition of small and highly-coloured 
pictures: it possesses all the qualities of fresco- 
painting, and it is therefore seen to great disadvan- 
tage among pictures generally conceived for the 
display of qualities of a different kind: it seems 
flat, devoid of colour, and, but for its size, would 
probably be overlooked by nine out of every ten 
visitors. But how many English painters can 
we count who can draw with so much certainty 
and style? The painter’s intention seems to have 
been to dispense with pictorial effect, and to rely 
only on an abstract representation, in the figures 
of Ahab and Jezebel, of the moral idea of the 
story : otherwise he would surely have called the 
colour of the East to his aid, and given us the 
swarthy, sun-burnt complexion of the King and 
Queen of Judah. 

Millais’s contributions this year consist entirely 
of portraits. The most popular, and, upon the 
whole, perhaps the most satisfactory, is the sequel 
to the picture he painted last year called “The 
First Sermon.” “The Second Sermon” is alto- 
gether a better work than its predecessor, probably 
because it was conceived as a picture from the 
beginning. There is little to be said about it: it 
must be seen, and its power and beauty will be 
readily felt and acknowledged. No one but 
Millais could have painted it. Less pleasing, but 
more wonderful as a masterpiece of painting, is 
the picture of two children gorgeously attired, 
seated on the floor before a bowl containing golden 
fish. ‘ Quality,” which we have found to be 
wanting in Leighton’s pictures, is the great cha- 
racteristic of everything painted by Millais. The 
left arm of the elder child in this picture is the 
most magical bit of painting in the Exhibition: 
the golden fish actually seem to be endowed with 
life; the gems sparkle; there is a very genius of 
imitation in the painting of the lace-trimmed 
crimson velvet and the silken-stockinged leg. As 
a picture, it is neither complete nor agreeable ; 
but, as an example of Millais’s power of truthful 
imitation, it is perhaps the most interesting work 
that ever came from his hands. 





ART NOTES. 





THe original cartoon of “Shakespeare and 
English Literature, from 1564 to 1864,” by W. 
Lindenschmit, on view at the Crystal Palace, close 
to the Shakespeare House, is, we understand, for 
sale, the artist being desirous that it shall have 
its abiding-place in England. Other German art 
additions to Shakespeare illustration are—a litho- 
graphed series of twelve scenes from his plays, in 
imitation of photography, and printed on cards 
the size of cartes de visite, in a case, entitled 
“‘Shakespeare Album,” published by Dondorf at 
Frankfurt; and a lithograph of Mr. Muspratt’s 
well-known Bust of Shakespeare, by C. Schacher. 

THE prices realized for pictures this season do 
not reach the average of what they have been for 
the Jast four or five years. At Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Wood’s, however, on Saturday last, 
there was a slight improvement. The sale in- 
cluded the collection of the late Mr. Edward 
Wright Anderson, and the following were among 
the principal pictures, chiefly of the Flemish 
school, contained in the day’s sale :—Lot. 53. W. 
Van de Velde—The Dutch Fleet off the Texel, 
from the collection of Lady Palmerston, exhibited 
at the British Institution, 650 guineas; 54. N. 
Berghem—View in Italy: a party of peasants with 
mules, cattle, and sheep halting on the bank of a 
river, a dog in the foreground, from the same col- 
lection, exhibited at the British Institution, 680 
guineas; 59. Wouvermans—The Lake: a lady 
and cavalier allowing their horses to drink at the 
shallow water, a peasant with a laden horse behind, 
women washing, 140 guineas; 62. Isaac Van 
Ostade—A Winter Scene: a frozen river, a group 
of travellers issuing from an inn shaded by a large 
tree, panel, from the Boursault collection, 280 
guineas; 99. Italian Landscape: a rocky and 
picturesque scene under the aspect of a sultry 
day, formerly in the Earl of Shaftesbury’s collec- 
tion, 305 guineas; 116. Sir D. Wilkie—Interior 
of a Cottage : a man seated before a fire at a table, 
on which is a looking-glass, &c., a woman wash- 
ing a child’s face in the background, a dog, a pan, 
and other accessories in the foreground, painted 
for the late owner, signed, and dated 1805, 195 
guineas; 117. mgs germ Ppa on the Grand 
Canal, Venice, with a gondola race, 290 guineas. 
The day’s sale prodnéed' 7350 guineas. 
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Mr. O’Nezrr’s picture of the landing of the 
Princess Alexandra has been purchased by Messrs. 
Agnew for £2000. 

Tur exhibition at this year’s Salon in Paris 
is not very exultingly spoken of by the critics. 
Although there are upwards of 4000 pictures and 
other objects of art, yet there appears little of 
very great importance among them. Strangely, 
there is not a single portrait of Napoleon ITI. to 
be found there, while there are several of the 
“Prince Impérial ;” among others, one by Win- 
terhalter. Very little appears this time of last 

ear’s martial scenery ; two or three fights are all 
that is to be found of the “ Gloire.” Meissonnier’s 
“The Emperor at Solferino,” vainly expected for 
the last Sa/on, has not made its appearance yet. 
The genre is sown broadcast: village-scenes, 
weddings, funerals, schools, &e. Sculpture looks 
very threadbare. Not a single new model—every- 
where the venerable old types. Millet and 
Cavelier, the heroes, shine by their absence. 
Clesinger has a “ Julius Cesar” and two models 
of a statue of Francis I. and Napoleon I., which 
are highly praised. So much for a first general 
survey as furnished by foreign papers. 

KEPLER’s monument in Weilerstadt, by Direc- 
tor Kreling. is approaching its completion. The 
reliefs will represent scenes from Kepler’s life, while 
the pedestal will contain, in four niches, the figures 
of Copernicus, Tycho de Brahe, Michael Mistlein, 
and Jost Burg, the astronomical instrument-maker. 
These figures will be cast in bronze, and be about 
four feet high. 





MUSIC. 


‘THE OPERAS—NICOLAIS “ FALSTAFF.” 


r is not easy to understand the great popularity 
of the “ Merry Wives of Windsor”’ in Ger- 
many. Often has music much worse than Otto 
Nicolai’s been forced into vogue by the mani- 
fold personal influences which can be brought to 
bear on the success of new works; but the com- 
poser of this opera has been fifteen years dead, 
and the favour it has won among his countrymen 
must be genuine. And yet, when the piece is 
submitted to our English opera-going public, with 
every advantage of setting and performance, it 
fails to captivate us, Its first performance received 
certainly the usual boisterous greeting of a “ first 
night,” but our public refuses to be further 
smitten. Perhaps the overwhelming success of 
“Faust” has made us for the moment more 
than commonly exacting. Perhaps the singular 
present barrenness of the musical world of 
Germany may account for the phenomenon. 
A single opera, Herr Offenbach’s “ Rheinnixen,’’ 
made up the whole of the new music heard at the 
Vienna Opcera-house during its late season of nine 
months! Perhaps the true explanation is that a 
German public, though more truly musical and 
better instructed than ours, is more temperate 
in its demands than we are. A Viennese or Ber- 
liner takes his afternoon opera as one of the 
every-day amusements of his life, paying no more 
for the indulgence than a Londoner does for a cup 
of coffee and cigar after dinner. He may fairly, 

therefore, be content if the music is simply plea- 
sant without being excitingly beautiful. Opera is 
to the English middle-class, on the other hand, 
the ne plus ultra of fashionable entertainment—a 
thing to be taken sparingly as a rare and costly 

“treat.” Here, therefore, the phrase “ good 
opera’”’ means not simply an opera which gives you 
& pleasant evening of good music, but a piece 
which is up to the average of the score or 
two of great works which we have come to re- 
gard as the stundard of operatic splendour 
or beauty. All but the few to whom money is no 

object, and another few who gratify a genuine 

love of music by haunting the upper regions of 
the theatre, find the opera portentously expen- 
sive, and expect therefore to be enchanted and 
excited up to the full measure of their outlay. 

Judging of opera-music by a standard oor be 
Suggested by graver and greater forms of the art, 

they will not come to hear it unless it be either very 

good or very captivating. Nicolai’s opera does 

not answer to this description. Its music is of a 
kind of which one can quickly take the measure 

without presumption. It is generally graceful, 

never dull, and never more than moderately lively. 

A cheerful, easy-going simplicity is its chief charac- 

teristic. It has enough melody to keep the atten- 

tion of the listener pleasantly awake, sometimes 
touching the limits of vivacity, but rarer becom- 
ing brilliant. It has the great merit, how- 
ever, of unity, and, to a certain extent, of 
individuality of style. It is a long way re- 
moved from the electrical brilliancy of Auber} 











but then it does not affect to be Auberish. It 
anproaches nearer to the lightsome piquancy of Herr 
Flotow ; and yet it is no imitation of this either. 
It is, indeed, more substantial in its structure, 
and more varied in its instrumentation, than the 
work of the Viennese favourite. For consistency 
and unity of style Nicolai, so far as this piece is a 
sample, will compare well with any composer ; 
but, of the more telling qualities which alone seize 
the fancy of our English public, and of most other 
publics, his “‘ Falstaff” shows but little. 

To analyze the music in detail would be super- 
fluous ; and the plot may be described in a line 
asa cleverly-managed and somewhat shortened 
translation of Shakespeare into the language of 
opera. The only piece which can be said to have 
taken the public 1s the love-song alluded to last 
week. This is quite a little gem of melody and 
instrumentation. The “little tiny boy” of 
Falstaff would probably be effective too, if | 
sung by any other bass than Signor Junca, | 
who is a model of painstaking correctness, 
but a Falstaff in nothing but bulk. A 
singer with one-twentieth of the humour of | 
a Ronconi or a Lablache would be overwhelm- | 
ingly funny in the part; but Signor Junca’s | 
perfunctory jocosity falls quite dead upon the | 
audience. The part-writing throughout the opera | 
will attract notice by its clearness, and in some | 
places by its elegance. The rhythms, however, | 
often approach dangerously close to the jog-jog of 
the oe The duet between the two plotting 
“wives” (Mdlles. Titiens and Bettelheim) is open 
to remark on this score. Another duet between 
Fenton and Anne Page (Giuglini and Mdlle. 
Vitali) contains some most graceful passages. | 
The last act is a distinct advance, however, upon 
the other two. The instrumental prelude and 
chorus of invisibles which open the scene under 
Herne’s Oak (a scene into which the magical skill 
of Mr. Telbin has thrown a true meet-me-by- 
moonlight feeling) are very beautiful. The deli- 
cacy of their execution by Signor Arditi’s band 
and choir is equally admirable. Scarcely less 

retty is the little trio between the fat knight and 
his two tormentors; and throughout the scene, 
especially in the mock-fairy music, there are grace- 
ful touches which show the composer to have 
possessed a vein of poetic invention which might 
have been worked to more advantage on a more 
congenial subject. 

On the execution of the opera we need add no 
more to the notes of last week. Let it only be 
said again that it was in all respects admirable. 
The first performance of “ Faust” for the season 
at this house is announced for to-night, and the 
rehearsals of ‘‘ Fidelio” are said to be actively 
going on. Mdlle. Titiens ought to be the finest 
Leonora the Londoners have yet scen. Signor 
Gardoni has been engaged, and will appear in the 
“ Traviata.” 

Mr. Gye is deploying the resources of the 
Covent Garden company with most unflagging 
activity. The first appearance of Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti with Signor Mario in the “ Barbiere,” of 
Mdlle. Lucca in the ‘‘ Huguenots,” and of Mdlle. 
Lagrua as Alice in “ Robert le Diable,” have been 
the attractions of the current week. Mdlle. Patti 
sings in the ‘“ Sonnambula” on Monday, and the 
much - expected production of “Faust e Mar- 
gherita,” with Mdlle. Lucca in the part of Mar- 
garet, is announced for Thursday. Mdlle. Patti 
comes from Paris overwhelmed with honours; 
her season there has been a string of triumphs, 
and she has been féted like a queen ; and rival 
cities are contending for the privilege of hearing 
her in the coming winter. An almost equal 
enthusiasm greeted her re-appearance on the 
boards which witnessed her earliest début on this 
side of the Atlantic. The “ Barbiere,” with 
Mario, Ronconi, and this now unsurpassed Rosina, 
is something which criticism can afford to leave 


alone. R. B. L. 








MEYERBEER’S LAST DAYS. 


FEW lines may suffice to record the little there 

is to tell of the last days of the t com- 
poser. It was on Saturday, the 23rd April, that 
he first became unwell. He sent for his usual 
doctor, who, however, found nothing to be alarmed 
at. On the Tuesday he was worse, though 
another physician, Dr. Rayer, who was then 
summoned, still noticed no grave symptoms. 
During these days he talked much about his 
“ Africaine,” and the question whether he should 
reface the opera by an overture or a simple 


introduction. At the first visit of Dr. Rayer, in 
reply to a remark complimenting him on his 
works, he said, “You are too in ent; but I 











have a number of ideas here,” he added, putting 
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his fingers on his forehead, “and a number of 
things that I should like to do.” “You will do 
them,” replied the doctor. “Do you think so ? 
Well, so much the better.” On Sunday the lst, 
towards mid-day, the attack seemed to be givin 

way ;* but this was at the expense of the fs 
strength of his system. He seems to have sunk 
gradually from that time. At eight in the even- 
ing of the same day he “wished a very good 
night,” as ke had done on the preceding even- 
ings, to those who were gathered round his 
bedside. Among the number was his wife, 
his three daughters, and M. Jules Beer, his 
nephew. All hope had by that time disappeared. 
At twenty minutes to six in the morning of the 
2nd of May he passed away. His breathing and 
pulse had become quite imperceptible, and only 
one sigh marked the actual moment of his depar- 
ture—so tranquil was his end. A few hours 
afterwards Rossini, arriving from Passy, where he 
had heard of the illness of his friend, called to ask 





| how he was. Suddenly hearing the sad news from 
| the porter, he sat down, says the narrator from 


whom we quote,t and burst into tears. 

A paper was found in Meyerbeer’s portfolio 
marked “To be opened after my death.” In this 
he gives directions as to the disposal of his re- 
mains. He had been haunted, it seems, by a sin- 
gular dread of being buried before life was ex- 
tinct, and the paper contains provisions for 
guarding against this. The news of his death fell 
on Paris like a thunder-clap. Measures were at 
once taken for paying the last honours to his re- 
mains in a manner befitting the immense debt 
that France owes to him. A grand funeral pro- 
cession accompanied the corpse to the Northern 
Railway-station. A great crowd of musical cele- 
brities, poets, and artists were there to say adieu, 
in the name of Paris, to their great guest. His 
own solemn music was played and sung in 
funeral pomp, and more than one eloquent 
“ discours” was pronounced over the bier. The 
speakers dwelt much, with pardonable pride, on 
the honour done to France and her metropolis by 
Meyerbeer having sought there the means of pro- 
ducing his greatest works. They dwelt, too, on 
the modest simplicity of the life which he had led 
among them—a simplicity uncorrupted by the 
temptations of vast wealth, fame, and honours, 
When these farewells had been spoken, the train 
carried his remains to Berlin. There, on Monday 
last, he was laid, as he had wished, by the side of 
his mother and two children. His own music 
again was his funeral chant. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


ProressoR STERNDALE BENNETT is said to be 
at work upon asymphony. Let us hope that the 
report is true. This great musician, if we may be 
pe soi to say so, owes it to his own fame as well 
as to the world to write more than he does. A 
page of such music as the “Naiads” or the 
** Wood-nymphs” would outweigh the revival of 
a dozen “ Philharmonics.” 

AmoneG other interesting things produced by 
Mr. Hallé at his last Pianoforte “ Recital” was 
Schubert’s Sonata in D major, op. 53. The world, 
or our English section of it, is not yet sufficiently 
aware of the beauty which is to be found in the 
almost neglected pianoforte music of the greet 
song-writer, and Mr. Hallé is to be thanked for 
thus helping to dispel our ignorance. 

Mr. Dempster, who is well known in America 
as a song-writer, announces a performance which 
he calls ‘“ Musical Illustrations of Tennyson’s 
Poems,” at which he will sing four settings of 
lyrics from the “ Idylls” and his cantata “The 
May-Queen.” This last composition has the 
credit, according to an American critic, of having 
contributed largely to the Transatlantic popularity 
of the poem. 

M. Lemmens has been performing on the har- 
monium to the delight of many audiences in 
London. His surprising command over the re- 
sources of the instrument enables him to extract 
from it effects which make the listeners forget the 
ungrateful character of its tone. He played at 
the concert given by Miss Kate Morrison, a young 
pianist, on the 9th instant. 

Tur Lower Rhine Festival is to be held this 
year at Aix-la-Chapelle in Whitsun week. The 
chief works to be performed are Handel's 
“ Belshazzar,’ Mendelssohn's 114th Psalm, and 
the Choral Symphony of Beethoven. 

MapaME ARABELLA GoppARD’s benefit at the 
Popular Concert on Monday, with the coincident 
attractions of the playing of M. Sivori and the 


* His malady was an intestinal disorder which had troubled 


him for many years. 
t M. Edouard Monnais in the Gazette Musicale. 



















































































_— of Mr. Sims Reeves, drew ether an 
ience which might be called overwhelming if 
the St. James’s Hall were not by this time accus- 
tomed to these sights on Monday evenings. The 
unusual appeatance, however, of the body of the 
hall, converted entirely into stalls, was a proof 
that fourteen years’ acquaintance with Madame 
Goddard's playing has not lessened the delight 
with which the most intensely musical section 
of our musical public listen to it. To enlarge 
upon the beauties of this particular performance 
would be only to repeat culegien which are super- 
fluous so long as the artistic completeness of 
Madame Goddard's playing meets with its deserved 
reward of an universal and cordial recognition. 

Ir is announced that a revised and cheap 
edition of Mendelssohn’s letters will shortly 
a , “prefaced by an attempt at a character 
of the great man and musician” by Mr. Chorley. 

Mr. Joun CavLFieLD, a nonogenarian, who 
was connected with Drury Lane Theatre when 
Sheridan’s “School for Scandal” was first put 
upon the stage, and is himself as active at 
ninety-one as many a man at sixty, has just 
handed to us a copy of “A Collection of the 
Vocal Music in Shakespeare's Plays,’ much of 
which he tells us he took in a kind of “ musical 
short-hand” during the performances, with the 
sanction of Mrs. Jordan and others, and which 
was afterwards completed by the addition of a 
bass by Dr. Arnold. We shall take an early 
Opportunity of noticing this curious book, of 
which only fifty copies have been printed, and 
which is sold by Mr. Waller of Fleet Street, and 
Mr. Lacey of the Strand. 

SCHNEIDER, the celebrated organist, has lately 
died at Dresden. He was born in 1789. 








MUSIC FOR NEXT WEEK. 





MAY 16th to 2ist. 
ease ree Philharmonic Concert, Hanover Square 
8, 8 p.m. 
aes Th ei Musical Union Matinée, St. James’s 
Hall, 3.30 p.m. 
= Sees Vocal Entertainment, Messrs. Collard’s, 
p.m 


WEDNESDAY. — Musical Society’s Orchestral Trial, 
Hanover Square Rooms, 8.30 p.m. 
THURSDAY.—Pianoforte Quartett Association’s Concert, 
Messrs. Collard’s Rooms, 3 p.m. 
SATURDAY.—Mr. W. Macfarren’s Pianoforte Performance, 
Hanover Square Rooms. 
Crystal Palace Opera Concert, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS :— 
Covent GarpEN. — To-night, and Tuesday, “ Ro- 
berto;” Monday, “Sonnambula;’’ Thursday, 
** Faust e Margherita.” 
Her Masesty’s.—To-night, and Wednesday,*Faust;” 
Tuesday, “ Traviata ;”’ hursday, ** Falstaff.” 








THE DRAMA. 


“THE FOX-CHASE” AT THE ST. JAMES’S; 
“LEVASSOR EN VISITE,” &c. 


R. DION BOUCICAULT’S new five-act 

i successfully produced at the St. 
James’s on Wednesday evening, is founded upon 
the French drama of “Sullivan,” the original of 
“David Garrick,” now performing at the Hay- 
market ; but between the two adaptations there is 
hardly any likeness to be‘discovered. The “ Fox- 
Chase” is called a comedy, but in point of fact it 
is made up of scenes ranging from broad practical 
faree to sensation melodrama, Mr. Boucicault 
himself suggesting the nondescript character of 
his work in the tag spoken at the end of it, in 
which he authorizes his audience to call it any- 
thing they please. In point of construction the 
iece is as unsatisfactory as it could well be, and 
ort the earlier handling of the author; the 
writing, on the other hand, is impressed with the 
vivacity and whimsicality brightly characteristic 
of “London Assurance” and the works which 
first brought him into favour as a dramatist. 
Nobody, in fact, could have written the piece but 
Mr. Dion Boucicault. The story, we think we 
may fairly say, is not in the least interesting, and 
the strength of the piece is entirely in the cha- 
racters portrayed, and in the sprightly dialogue 
to which they give utterance. Perhaps the points 
of test novelty are the situations in 
which Mr. Charles Mathews, as Tom Waddy, is 
seen up an apple-tree, down a well, and in the 
buffalo-robes and painted face of a red Indian, 
fetching out gymnastic and pantomimic accom- 
plishments hardly to have been looked for in the 
most elegant of light comedians. This Tom Waddy, 
though a bit of a seamp by the force of circum- 
stances over which he has had no control, is the 
pleasantest character in the piece. By repre- 
senting himself as a gentleman “ with one virtue 
and a thousand crimes”—whereas he is only a 
a debtor playing at hide-and-seek with his incon- 
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siderate creditors—he has won the heart of a 
romantic young lady, Laura St. Leger (the Ada 
Ingot of the Haymarket comedy), who from much 
reading of super-romantic novels has come to 
think such a character the beau ideal of a 
lover. In the end he turns out to be the son 
and heir of his presumed aunt, Miss Athenia 
Verditer (Mrs. Frank Matthews), a lady given 
to electro-biological studies and the civilization 
of South-Sea Islanders, under the spiritual 
guidance of one Twining, who affects a reli- 
gious garb, and indulges in very low-church sen- 
timents with regard to most subjects. The 
hunting down of this straight-laced gentleman 
gives the title to the piece—good reason for the 
“ chase’ being given by Mr. Twining, who—whilom 
a lawyer’s clerk—holds certain papers belonging 
to Miss Athenia Verditer, and sufficient to enable 
her to acknowledge her son without scandal; and 
who further steals a pocket-book containing a 
hundred thousand pounds in bank-notes, and sets 
fire to a house to avert discovery. The “Sul- 
livan” incident is totally changed in the process 
of adaptation. Mordant (the “ David Garrick’ of 
Mr. Robertson’s comedy) is represented as already 
married to a lady, from whom he has run away 
—being proud and penniless—on discovering that 
his bride is a rich heiress instead of being equally 
poor with himself. Compelled to seek a means 
of earning his bread, he has taken to the stage 
and become a popular actor, in which capacity 
Miss St. Leger os seen him, and instantly per- 
suaded herself that she is deeply in love with him. 
Her father, a vulgar, purse-sufficient, City banker, 
visits the actor, and, as in the Haymarket piece, 
it is arranged between them that Mordant shall 
dine in company with the romantic girl, and dis- 
enchant her. On‘ reaching St. Leger’s house, 
Mordant finds himself face to face with his 
deserted wife, and both find themselves at cross 
purposes for the remainder of the story, Zawra St. 
Leger being led to believe that her adored actor 
is a little too wicked even for her, and transferring 
her passion .to the less obviously transgressing 
Tom Waddy. That “The Fox-Chase” will enjoy 
a very protracted run we should not like to pre- 
dict; but that, in spite of all objections, it is, in 
the main, very amusing, we have no hesitation in 
saying. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mathews, in the 
principal parts, played with a spirit and enjoy- 
ment that are catching, and drive away any incli- 
nation we might have to be severely critical. All the 
actors were warmly called for at the end of the piece, 
which, in spite of a few hisses bestowed upon it, 
must be reported as having achieved a real success. 

We are glad to believe that the patronage 
accorded to M. Levassor during his May visit 
last year was such as to induce him to come 
amongst us once more as a public entertainer. 
His fame is truly European, and it is generally 
enough to mention his name in circles where the 
modern drama is in favour to call up smiling 
recollections of his admirable comic acting on the 
stage as well as of his-more recent performances 
as a buffo-singer. In the latter capacity he is 
almost unrivalled, and, extensive as his répertoire 
is, it is almost impossible to decide in which of his 
comic scenes or songs his execution is the most 
perfect. The programme of his present series of 
entertainments, so far as it has been unrolled, 
presents nothing absolutely new; but, on the other 
hand, it contains a selection of his most popular 
pieces, and, what is of some importance to the 
success of his undertaking, nothing that can fairly 
provoke objection on the score of that freedom of 
expression or allusion which is so commonly a 
characteristic of the chanson comique of our neigh- 
bours as of ourselves. With the exception of an 
elaborate portrayal of the physical misery which 
the French know under the name of le mai de mer, 
and which we designate much more directly and 
coarsely, the whole of the pieces in the es amme 
are such as provoke merriment. In the buffo scene 
in which M. Levassor gives this representation of a 
painful actualité he personates an ng 
Mr. Bull Buil of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, 
an artiste with an extremely limited knowledge of 
the French language and a correspondingly firm 
reliance on the efficacy of his “ Murray’s Travel- 
Talk.” Mr. Bull Bull is about to visit Paris, 
partly for the advantage of seeing an English play 
in the original French, and partly to get an 
engagement as an actor at the Théatre Frangais. 
The character is a good-humoured retort of the 
“ Mossoo” so well known in the pages of Punch, 
and at whom the late Albert Smith was never 
tired of poking fun, and exhibits an admirable bit 
of caricature-painting which we Englishmen—lords 
of the sea—can afford to applaud with the utmost 
heartiness. “ Les Cocasseries de la Danse”’ gives 
M. Levassor an opportunity to parody the standard 
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dances of the drawing-room ; and he avails himself 
of it to give a series of wonderfully well-studied 
sketches of the spiritless, awkward, uncouth, and 
riotous styles of dancing with which we are all 
familiar. Two of the scenes in the programme 
are strikingly contrasted: in one M. Levassor 
represents with exquisite delicacy of detail Bon- 
homme, a very old man, who, when nearly all else 
is lost to him, finds happiness in bare existence ; 
in the other he portrays M. Prud’homme, an old 
provincial, loud-voiced, peppery, suspicious-of-all- 
things Parisian, and a propriétaire with a strong, 
not to say violent, sense of his own importance, 
who recounts, with energetic and purely provincial 
denunciation, the vexations of which he has been 
the impatient victim in searching for a lodging in 
the Paris of to-day. One of the most amusing 
pieces, however, is a scene executed by M. 
Levassor and Madame Teisseire (by whom, as on 
the occasion of his last visit, he is accompanied) 
entitled “Deux Tourtoreux.” The two “ turtle- 
doves” are a husband and wife, who, while lead- 
ing a perfect “ cat-and-dog life” in the seclusion 
of the conjugal home, are very patterns of dove- 
like tenderness and mutual devotion in the pre- 
sence of company. Nothing can exceed the spirit 
with which the bickerings and recriminations 
of the disunited but politic pair are given by the 
two artistes, the refrain of the last stanza, sung 
by the husband while smarting under the effects 
of a stinging box on the ears administered by his 
wife, being enormously comic. Between the 
more prominent pieces of the programme Madame 
Teisseire sings two or three chansons comiques de 
salon, which are simply perfection of their kind, 
and add greatly to the charm of the entertainment 
asa whole. <A change, which we think very judi- 
cious, has been made from the arrangements of 
last season. The performances now take place in 
the mornings of Tuesday and Thursday, and in the 
evening of Saturday. 





At the Gallery of Illustration, on Monday even- 
ing, an addition was made to the ordinary enter- 
tainment. The interpolated matter is called ‘The 
Bard and His Birthday”—a title sufficiently sug- 
gestive of Shakespeare and the almost forgotten 
“tercentenary.”” We may hope that it is the “last 
word” in reference to the subject that anybody will 
take the trouble to utter. Not that we mean to 
imply that Mr. German Reed’s pains have been 
thrown away in the production of the present 
little performance, which is a very neat little 
affair of its kind, though we object in tofo toa 
good deal of the clap-trap about Shakespeare’s 
ill-usage and the vogue of the “ sensation ” drama, 
of which it is made the vehicle by the popular 
burlesque-writer who is the concoctor of it. The 
scheme of the piece is simple in the extreme, and 
not in the smallest respect novel in idea. Mr. 
German Reed, wishing to celebrate the tercen- 
tenary in his own way, as a musical composer, has 
determined to write a canta/a, and, for the sake of 
the inspiration which he hopes to draw from the 
associations of the place, has taken up his quarters 
in the room in which Shakespeare is traditionally 
believed to have been born. The force of his 
fancy conjures up a number of visions of Shake- 
speare in person —or rather a half-length of 
him—and of some half-dozen of his best-known 
characters, all personated by Mrs. German Reed, 
who sings delightfully “‘ When daisies pied,” 
“Tell me where is fancy bred,” and other of 
the bard’s songs. The progress of the cantata, 
however, is utterly prevented by the persistent 
interruptions of a garrulous old woman (also 
represented by Mrs. German Reed), and finally 
— up in despair—to be numbered with the 
ailures of the rival committees and other pro- 
jectors of the tercentenary demonstrations. Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed both acted with a will to please, 
and both were perfectly successful, the appearance 
of the latter as Ariel evoking special applause, 
prompted, we have no doubt, by the remembrance 
of her exquisite presentment of the dainty sprite 
(we do not care to recall how many years ago) at 
Covent Garden. The “Pyramid,” having been 
judiciously pared down, is now as attractive as need 

e; and the evening’s entertainment is brought 
to a pleasant close with Mr. John Parry’s admir- 
able “Description of Mrs. Roseleaf’s Little 
Evening Party.” 

Mr. T. P. Cooxr has bequeathed £3000 to 
the Dramatic College. Of the success of that 
institution Mr. Charles Dickens gave a most 
satisfactory en at the meeting at the Adelphi 
Theatre on Wednesday last, at which resolutions 
were passed to found a self-supporting public 
school, under the name of “ The Shakespeare 
Foundation Schools,” in connexion with the 


College. 
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Two Volumes, post 8vo., 21s. [Ready. 


FORTY YEARS IN AMERICA. 
Br THOMAS LOW NICHOLS, M.D. 
Two Volumes, 8vo., 32s. [ This day. 


~ k we have ever read gave us anything like so clear 
and vivid on idea ‘of America and American life. Asa descrip- 
tion of American homes and Americans at home, it is the 
best we have seen.” —Saturday Review, April 2, 1804. 











NEW NOVEL by AUTHOR of “SACKVILLE CHASE.” 


THE MAN IN CHAINS. 
By C. J, COLLINS. 
Three Vols., post Svo., 3is.6d. [Barly in May. - 


London: Jonn Maxwett & C6., 122, Fleet Street. 





RicuagD Bentizy, New Burlington Street. 
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On the Ist of —, 1864, will be pablished, price 6d., 
24 pages 8vo., No. I. 0 


THE 


Entomologist’s Monthly Magazine: 


CONDUCTED BY 
E. C. RYE, 


AND 
H. T. STAINTON, F.L.S. 


T. BLACKBURN 
H. G. KNAGGS, M.D. 
R. M‘LACHLAN, F.L.S. 


ALL CommMuNICcATIONS to be addressed to “Tur EpiTors 


of the Exnromo.ocist’s MonrHiy MaGazine,” care of 
Joun Van Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Svusscriptions for the first twelve numbers (6s.) may be 
remitted in postage stamps, or by Post Office oes fa be 
8 ce, 


made payable to Grorce Wess, at the General Po 
London), to the Editors, as above. 


On the 14th of May will be issued No. I. of 





The Alexandra Magazine, and 
WOMAN’S SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ADVOCATE. 


Price SIXPENCE. 
CONTENTS :— 
DOCTOR KEMP. L. L. D. 
THE VIRTUOUS WOMAN. Mrs. SEwe.u. 
PARENTAL RESPONSIBILITY. Mrs. Bayty. 


RECORDS OF IRISH WOMEN’S INDUSTRY. No. 1. 


Ellen Harrington. Mrs. MEREDITH. 
**GETTING WELL.” F.M.D. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS, MUSIC, AND THE FINE ARTS. 
LETTERS TO WOMEN ON MONEY-EARNING. 


Bessie R. PARKEs. 


BENEFIT SOCIETIES FOR WOMEN. Jessie Bov- 


CHERETT. 
NOTICES OF BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 
MONTHLY MEMORANDA. 


London: JAcKson, ware. and Hopper, 27, Paternoster 
Ww. 





COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS, 
(By Post, Fourteen SuHI.uines.) 


No. XII.—rEBRUARY, 1864. 





CONTENTS :— 
I. AiGLe V. Powann’s PRAYER IN 
aees. ar’: 1863. 
II. Horace. Dix Viook VI. Lazy LITERATURE, 


VII. Wiiuie’s GRAVE. 
VIII. Tue KNIGHT AND THE 


III. 
III. Gotp Discoveries IN 
CosTERMONGER’s NIECE. 


New ZEALAND. 
IV. Lesson oF THE BARRI- | 
CADES, | X. A RETROSPECT. 


With Trrie and ConTents, 


Auckland, Koy Zealand: R. J. CreicutTon and 
A. ScaLes, Queen Street. 





Now ready, 4s.; annually, prepaid, post free, 13s. 4d., 


No. V., MAY, 
The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


CONTENTS :— 
1. CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES AND PURE 
RACES. 


2. PEYRERIUS AND THEOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 
3. MISCEGENATION,. 

4. ANTHROPOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY. 

5. SAVAGE AFRICA, 


6. SHAKESPEARE CONSIDERED  ETHNOLOGIC- 
ALLY AND PHRENOLOGICALLY. 


7. PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS. 


8. THE NEANDERTHAL SKULL. 
9. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


THE JOURNALS OF THE by i Lee, 3. Bendy ~ 
CIETY contains Papers by R Se ig r 
Reddie, Rev. J. M. Joass Geos Carter 
Blake, and Alfred R. Wallace. 


London: Triinner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Le Progrés. Journal de Lyon. 


POLITIQUE QUOTIDIEN. 


Ce JourRNAL, qui, par lVimportance de la Ville ou il est 
blié, s’est crée un trés d_cercle de Ts en 
é, - supprimé pendant deux ——y et vient de 








— 


£ 8. 

Subscription Price by Post, perannum 2 4 
9 ee 6months 1 6 

» ” 8 months 018 


Bureaux: 61, Rue Impériale & Lyon. 





Price 1s. 6d., free by post for 20 stamps, 


The Garden Manual, for the 


Cultivation and Operations required for the ae Garden 
Fruit G ted 


arden, Flower Garden, Florist’s Flowers. Illustra 
with Engravings and Plans. 


of the Journal of Hi 
Corrected. 


London: JourNAL or Horticutture and CoTraGce 
GARDENER Orrice, 162, Fleet Street. 





ne ee 4to., 7 oy epee 


. 6d. each ; by post, 


The Masical Herald. oteinine 


Vocal and perementet Music by Bishop, Men- 
op, Beethoven, 


Gelasohn, and other eminent 
London ; B, BLAKz, 421, Strand. 





IX. Coton1ALAMUSEMENTS, 


s. By the Editors and Contributors 
Eighth Edition, Revised and 









LIBRAIRIE INTERNATIONALE, 
13, RUE DE GRAMMONT, A PARIS. 


A. LACROIX, VERBOECKHOVEN, ET Of, 
A BRUXELLES, A LEIPZIG, ET A LIVOURNE. 


EDITEURS, 





Prix : 


EN VENTE 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


VICTOR “HUGO. 


Un beau volume in-8 de 560 pages, sur papier cavalier glacé. 


7 fr. 50 c. 





Just published, price 6d., 


AN ODE TO SHAKSPEARE, 
SUGGESTED BY HIS TERCENTENARY. 


By F. B. CALVERT, A.M. 


“Our author burns with a generous fire, and his lines 
sweep on with all the easy flow and harmony of Pope 
himself,—Sunday Times. 


WIturAm Exar and Son, 13, North St. Andrew Street, 
Edinburgh; HamILron, "ADAMS, & Co., London. 





WILLIAMS AND NORGATE 
have published the following Catalogues of their Stock :— 


1. CurasstcaL CaTALocue. Greek and Latin Classics, 
Archeology, Philology, Roman Law. 


2. Treotocica, CataLoaur. German and French Books, 
Philosophy, Metaphysics. 


8. Frencn Catraroaur. General Literature, 
Voyages, Travels, &c. 


4. German CATALOGUE. 
Belles Lettres. 


5a. Linauistic CaTaLocus. European Languages. 
5b. Irauian CATALOGUE. 
5c. SPANISH CATALOGUE. 


History, 


General Literature, History, 


6. OrrenTaL CATALOGUE. 

7. Map Senenanue. Catalogue of Foreign Maps and 
Atlases 

8 


' Sermeriric Gaz Damesoape Natural History, Zoology, 
ogy. Chemistry, Mathematics, Astro- 
ae ay oy and Surgery. 2 parts. 


9. ScHoot Catatoaue. French, German, Italian, Latin 
and Greek Elementary Books, Maps, &e. 


10. Foreron Boox_Circvunars issued periodic 
t free to Purchasers, containing New 
ew Purchases. 


11. Screntrric Book Circutars. New Books and recent 
Purchases, 


and sent 
ks and 


*,* Any Catalogue sent post free for One Stamp. 


14, Henrietta Street, Covent eo London; 20, South 
Frederick Street, dinburgh, 





Now ready, demy §8vo., price 5s., oe, the Seconn Edition 
revised, 


Antediluvian History, and Narra- 


TIVE of the FLOOD, as set forth in the Early Portions of 
the Book of Genesis. ‘Critical ly Examined and Explained, 
By the Rev. E. D. RENDELL. 

London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


Parker, of Manchester. 
London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Now ready, cloth, 9s., free by post, 


The Two Worlds: the Natural 


andthe SPIRITUAL. Their intimate Connexion and Rela- 
tion Illustrated by Examples and Testimonies, Ancient and 
Modern. By Tuomas Brevior. 

“ Though there be but one world to sense there be two to 
reason ;: the one visible, and the other invisible.’ ’—Sir Thomas 
Browne. 

London: 





F. Prirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Leo H.Grinpon. Third Edition. 

‘Mr. Grindon is evidently a thinker of great originality. 

Right nobly does the author discourse on the crowded 
Wea and many-coloured phenomena of existence. 
can commend the volume as a vigorous, stimulating 
”— British Quarterly Review. 
bee To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be a welcome n.’’—Sun. 

“* Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 
third edition. It is the work of a scholar, a Christian, and @ 
man of real science.’’—Morning Herald. 

‘* Happy is he who in some place of unfashionable summer 
banishment has the good fortune and the good sense to take 
for a companion this charming and suggestive book.”—The 
Truthseeker. 


London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 
Romanising in Music. Reprinted 


from the Musical Standard. 
** A clever brochure,.’’—READER. 


20, Paternoster Row; 9, Exeter Hall, &c. 





ADA’S 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


“THE RIVAL COUSINS,” 
Was Commencep 1n No. 1097 or tHe FAMILY HERALD, 


Published on WEDNESDAY, MAY 4th. 


THE NEW SERIAL TALE, 


PUNISHMENT, 


‘LANGLEY CHASE,” &e., 





SHORTHAN D. 





Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 
Sixpence. 
Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographio Manual. 


Free by Post, 1s. 6d 


Pitman’s Phonography Taught 


By MR. F. PITMAN. 


In Class, 7s. 6d., 
Privately, £1.18. 


Apply at 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Phonography is easily leszned, and is of inestimable 


London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 
Bath: I. Pirman, Parsonage Lane. 





12mo., cloth, price 9d., 


The New London Spelling Book. 


By Cuaries Vyse. A New di 4 thoro By revised, 
corrected, and modernized, and considerably en > 


London: Witu1am Teae, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


>] 
De Porquet’s French Educational 
WORKS :— 
DE PORQUET’S LE _TRESOR DE L’ECOLIER FRAN- 
GAIS, for turning English into French at Sight. 3s. 6d. 
DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READING BOOK; 
cr, Lives of Celebrated Children. With Explanatory 
Notes. 2s. 6d. 
UET’S FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 
CH POCKET DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d., bound. 


in, MarsHA.L, & Co. ; and may be had of the 





DE PO 
FRE 





London: § 
Author, at his Scholastic 


Agency, 24, Cakley Square, N.W. 
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Just published, fcap., sewed, price 2s, 6d., 


A Guide to Domestic Hydrothe- 


RAPEIA: the Water Cure in Acute Disease. By JAMES 
Mansy Gutuy, M.D., &c., &c., Author of the ** Water 
in Chronic Disease.” 





Ninth Edition, foap., 2s. 6d., sewed; or 3s,, cloth, 


The Water Cure in Chronic 


DISEASE: an Exposition of the Causes, Progress, and 
Termination of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive 
Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin; and _ of their 
Treatment by Water and other Hygienic Means. By JAMES 
Mansy Gutty, M.D., L.R.C.S., and F.R.P.S. Edinburgh, 


F.R.M.C.S. London, &c. 
“Dr. Gully has published a e and elaborate work on 
, the best treatise on the 


the Water Cure, which is, we thin 
subject that has yet appear — Westminster Review. 

. Gully’s book is evidently written by a well-educated 
moti man. This wees is by a the saent scientific that 
we have seen on ropathy.’’—Atheneu 

all the expositions which have been. published respect- 
ing the Water Cure, this is the most tangible and com- 
plete.” —Literary Gazette. 


London ;: SimpKrn, Marsa, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 








Recently eee price 6d., 


don. B 


Leatn and Ross, 5, St. Paul’s, E.C.; 9, ‘Vere Street, W+ 
and at the HypropaTHic EsTABLISHMENT, New Barnet. 





On the Negro’s Place in Nature. 


By James Hunt, E Ph.D., F.S.A. FRS.L., President 
of the Anthropologica ' Society ‘of Lon 
London: Triisyer & Co., 60, Setieanetta Row. 
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ANNIVERSAIRE de la NAISSANOE SHAKESPEARE. 


THEATRE DE PAUL MEURIOCE. 
ETUDES ET COPIES. 


HAMLET 


FAUSsSTTA FFr- PA RBRBOo.LZL SES 8. 
D’APRES 
SHAKESPEARE. 
1 beau volume in-18. 2 fr. 50 c. Net: 1 fr. 90 c. 13/12 ex. 





SEIZE SUJETS DE HAMLET 


DESSINES ET LITHOGRAPHIES PAR 


EUGENE 


DELACROTIX. . 


*,.* I. Hamlet songeant a son pére mort.—II. Le spectre du pére d’Hamlet appelant son fils.—III. La révélation du 


spectre.—IV. Hamlet et Polonius. 


* Des mots, des mots, des mots.”—V. Hamlet et Ophélie. ‘‘ Va-t’en dans un couvent!” 


(Inédit.)—V1. La scene du théatre.—VII. Les joueurs de flate.—VIII. La priére du roi.—IX. Les reproches d’Hamlet a sa 


e.—X. “*‘Qu’est-ce donc? un rat.”—XI. 


Le cadavre de Polonius.—XII. La folie d’Ophélie. (Inédit.)—XIII. La mort 


mer . » P r 
d’Ophélie.—XIV. Le crane d’Yorick.—XV. La lutte dans la fosse. (Jnédit.)—XVI. La mort d’ Hamlet. 
L’Album complet de seize lithographies, tirées 4 200 exemplaires seulement, par Bertauts, coite : 


Epreuves sur papier blanc ‘ 
Epreuves sur papier de Chine . 


30 fr. Net, 20 fr. ,, 
40 fr. Net, 26 fr. 65 





PARIS: 


PAGNERRE, LIBRAIRE-EDITEUR, RUE DE SEINE, 18. 





New Edition, fcap. 8vo., illustrated by Gronce CRUIKSHANK, 
in elegant binding, price 1s., 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND, 
BREED, COOK, AND EAT IT. 


With a New Chapter— 
THE OYSTER-SEEKER IN LONDON. 


“No but a man in love with his subject could have 
written this book. It is full of the most varied information 
which is conveyed to the reader in a familiar, eeable, and 
chatty manner. There is nothing the lover of oysters can 
want to know in relation to this succulent and interesting 
little creature but he may find it in this volume. After read- 
ing it from beginning to end, and revelling in remembered 
and anticipated feasts of natives, pandores, and powldoodies, 
we close the book, exclaiming, 

* Let those eat now who never ate before, 
And those who always eat now eat the more.’”’ 
—TueE READER. 


**A complete oyster-eater’s manual, which ought to be upon 
every supper-tab e, and which no fishmonger’s shop should b be 
without.” —Saturday Review. 


** Although oysters at times are out of season, this little book 
about them will continue seasonable. It is entirely for the 
multitude of oyster-eaters, as the author states:—' I am not 
writing a book for the man of science ; I could not if I would. 
It is for those who love oysters for the eating, that I have 
turned author,’ ’”’—Atheneum, 


Triinner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Now ready, post 8vo., pp. 320, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


Force and Matter. By Dr. Louis 


Bucuyer. Edited from the Eight Edition of “ Kraft und 
Stoff,” by J. Frepericx Cottinewoop, F.R.S.L., F.G.S. 


“The work is valuable on account of its close and logical 
reasoning, and the profound and in many cases striking views 
taken of the subject discussed,’’— Observer. 


London: Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Revival .of English Monasteries. 


Now st 8vo., price 6s., with Portrait of Brother 
Imnatins, WHREE MONTHS in an ENGLISH MONAS- 
Y: a Personal Narrative. By CHARLES WALKER. 
Murray & Co., 18, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NEW ILLUSTRATED FAIRY TALES. 


The Spirit of the Giant Moun-- 


TAINS. ries of Forty F Tales, with 
gales te Of es y Fairy es Illustrations, 


“The present collection of tales is in every way the best we 
have seen.” —Sunday Times. : 
This | is a good book to put into the hands of young 
persons.” —Press. 
Equals in interest the ‘Arabian Nights.’ Bayswater 
Chronicle. 


Murray & Co., 13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Uniform with Lord Macaulay’s “ England.” 





A NEW AND POPULAR EDITION OF 


TYTLER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


**The most brilliant age of Scotland is fortunate in having 
found a historian whose sound judgment is accompanied by 
a graceful liveliness of imagination. We venture to predict 
that this book will soon become and long remain the stan 
History of Scotland.’’—Quarterly Review. 


Vo.ume I., price 4s. 6d., and Parr I., price 1s., now ready. 
Detailed Prospectuses, on application, from any Bookseller. 
Edinburgh : W1L.L1AM P, Nimmo; and sold by all Booksellers, 





New Novel by the Author of “ Twice Lost.” 





At all the Libraries, in Two Volumes, fcap. 8vo., cloth, 
price 12s., 


“TINNET’S TRIAL.” 


A TALE, by S. M., 
Author of “‘ Twice Lost.” 


Virtue Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





In One Volume, feap., toned paper, price 4s. 6d., 


THE LILLINGSTONES OF 
LILLINGSTONE. 
A Tae, by E. J. WORBOISE, 
Author of “‘ Lottie Lonsdale,” &c., &c. 


Virtve Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





In One Volume, 12mo., cloth, price 5s., 


LOTTIE LONSDALE; 
Or, THE CHAIN AND ITS LINKS. 


By E. J. WORBOISE, Author of “The Lillingstones of 
Lillingstone,” &c., &c. 


Virtve Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





New Edition, with Four pe a Illustrations, 
feap., cloth, prive 7s. 6d., 


‘NAOMI; 


Or, THE LAST DAYS OF JERUSALEM. 
By Mrs. J. B. WEBB. 
With Designs by Gitsert, and View and Plan of Jerusalem. 


Virtue Broruers & Co., 1, Amen Corner. 





Shortly, the FIRST VOLUME (382 pp. 8vo.) of 


OUR GREAT WRITERS. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES UPON ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
With Numerous Quotations and Analyses of the Principal Works. 
By CHARLES EDWARD TURNER, 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE IMPERIAL ALEXANDER LYCEUM. 


""“THE SEVEN LECTURES ON SHAKSPERE OCCUPY 124 PAGES. 





ST. PETERSBURG: A. MUNX, 14, NEVSKY PROSPECT. 
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J. ROTHSCHILD, Editeur, 


PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCI. 
JOURNALS. 


Price for a year by Post, 15s, 


Annales Forestieres et Metallurgiques. 
Année 1864. Prix des Annales et du Bulletin. 


Price for a year by Post, 12s, 


Morren (E4., professeur de botanique a 


Liége). Belgique Horticole, journal des jardi 
des serres et des vergers, fondé par Ch. Morren of rédige 
par EpouarRp Morren. La Belgique horticole se pub 
par livraisons mensuelles de deux feuilles in-Syo. au 
moins, chacune enrichie de Planches coloriées repré- 
sentant plusieurs especes de fleurs ou de fruits, et de 
a gravées relatives a tous les intéréts de lhorti- 
culture, 





Price for a year by Post, 12s. 


Herincg (M.-F.) L’Horticulteur Francais 


de mil huit cent cinquante-un, journal des amateurs et 
des intéréts horticoles. Ce Journal, qui vient d’entrer 
dans sa l4e année, a été fondé en 1851, par un de nos 
plus savants botanistes horticulteurs, M. F. Hérineq, 
rédacteur en chef, avec le concours d’amateurs et des 
principaux horticulteurs de France. Le dessin, la 
gravure et le coloris sont exécutés par les artistes les 
plus distingués. Il parait le 5 de chaque mois en un 
cahier de 32 pages de texte et de deux magnifiques 
planches coloriées. 





BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE 
AND AGRICULTURE. 





Price £20. 
Blume cognomine Rumphius. Rumphia, 


sive Commentationes botanice, imprimis de plantis 
Indiw orientalis, tum penitus incognitis, tum que in 
libris Rheedii, Rumphii, Roxburghii, Walchii, aliorum 
recensitur. 4 vol. in-fol, avec 200 Planches, en partie 
coloriées. Price £2. 


Blume Museum Botanicum Lugduno-Ba- 
tavum, sive Stirpium exoticarum novarum vel minus 
cognitarum ex vivis aut siccis brevis exposito et 
descriptio. 

Tome 1, cum 24 tabulis ad illustranda 60 plantarum 
exoticarum genera, 1 volume in-8 de 404 pages. Price 
£1. 58 

Tome 2e, no 1 4 16, cum 382 tabulis ad illustranda, 68 
———- exoticarum genera. 1 volume de 256 pages, 


ce 16s, 
Price £17. 

Blume et J. B. Fischer. Flora Javz nec 
non insularum adjacentium. 8 volumes in-folio, illustrés 
de 252 Planches. 

Price £5. 

Blume Flore Jave et insularum adjacen- 

tium. Nouvelle série en 12 livraisons, contenant 162 
es avec 72 Planches magnifiquement colorices. 
s, ¢ 


.B.—Les planches doubles, dans les ouvrages de M, 
Blume, comptent toujours pour deux planches. 


Castagne (L.) Catalogue des Plantes qui 


croissent naturellement dans le département des Bou- 
ches-du-Rhone. 1 vol. in-18, 


Price 2s. 
Deherain (P. P.) Recherches sur ]’Emploi 
Agricole des Phosphates, 1 vol. in-13. 
Price Is. 
Dupuis (A., professeur d’histoire natur- 
elle). L’CEillet, son histoire et sa culture. 1 vol, in-16, 
Price 1s, 6d. 


Lavallee (Alphonse) Le Brome de Schrader 


Bromus Schraderi, Kunth; Ceratochloa pendula, 
hrader). Mémoire lu 4 la Société impériale et centrale 


a’ iculture dans sa Séance du 3 Février, 1864. 
little book on a Forage Plant will be of the highest 
interest for every Agriculturist. 
Price £1. 48. 


Streinz (W.M.) Elements d’Horticulture ; 


ou Jardins Pittoresques expliqués dans leurs motifs et 
représentés un plan destiné aux amateurs, pour les 
der dans TS création et l’ornementation des parcs et 
jardins ay Ry ger de Felomens par — 
Leportier, n p colorié réparti en quatre gran 
feuilles imprimées sur Bristol, avec texte explicatif; le 
tout richement cartonné, 


Price 12s. / 


Streinz (W. M.) Nomenclature des Cham- 


liste synon ue des genres et des espéces 
— ée d'une ibliographie de tous les ouvrages 
qui traitent de la Mycologie. 1 volume in-8 de 750 pages. 


Price, in black, £1; coloured, £1. 12s. 


Zaccone (V. F., sous-intendant militaire). 
Album des Plantes Fourragéres. Atlas grand in-fo 

t les plantes de grandeur 
de. Oufaaccompagnées d'une légende. 


Price £1. : : 
Siebeck (R.) directeur des jardins im- 


riaux a Vi i Petits Parcs, ou Jardins Paysagers : 
= de Bip a coloriés sur la composition et l’orne- 


: a’ ent, a l’usage 
mentation des jardins d’agrém a I 


étaires et architectes. de l’'allemand par 

4 Hothschild, et préoédé d’une introduction générale 

de M. Charles N (membre de l'Institut). 1 volume 

ie pratigu e pour tout jardinier ou 

oniea été couronné la Société impé et cen- 
trale d’ Horticulture de . 





J. ROTHSCHILD, EDITEUR, 
PARIS, 14, RUE DE BUCI. 
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Hales by Auction. 





TO EGG COLLECTORS. 


R. J. C. STEVENS will Sell by Auction, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King Stree . 
THURSDAY, April 19th. at hall nace Pooken ently 
GOLLECTION OF EGGS snr FROM LAPLé ND in the 

ears ‘ @ Collec orme ru 
cahepette tee etary WOLLEY Fe eee Mk PLB. 
woe View the day prior and morning of sale, and Catalogues 





VALUABLE AUTOGRAPHS, 


SSRS. LIST anp FRANCKE, LEIP- 


ZIG, will Sell by Auction at Leipzig, on Wednesday, 
the Collection of interesting AUTOGRAP 
and DOCUMENTS formed by the CaevaLieR 
ey will also dis- 
M. Congeiller 


25th 
LETTE 
Ca. Mosio of Milan. At the same time 

ae the Collection of Avroeraps Letrers of 
annenberg of Danzig. Catalogues gratis. 





VILLE DE GAND.—GRANDE VENTE DE 


Livres Rares et Précievx. Le lundi 23 mai et 6 jours 
suivants, 4 9h. 4 du matin et 2 h. 4 de relevée, sera exposce en 
vente publique sous la direction du libraire 


F. HEUSSNER, DE BRUXELLES, 


La Bette Coittecrioy pe LIVRES RARES ET PRBP- 
CIEUX formant La BIBLIOTH’QUE DE FEU M. Cu. Petiers, 
chevalier de l’ordre du Lion des Pays-Bas, auteur de 
louvrage: ANNALES DES ELZEVIER, membre de plusieurs 
sociétés de bibliophiles.—La COLLECTION DES EDITIONS ELZK- 
VIRIENNES, se trouvant dans cette bibliothéque, est presque 
compléte, Tous les volumes sont d’une condition si parfaite 
et en si riches relieures des premiers artistes relieurs de 
,» que nous doutons qu’il en existe une plus belle réunion 
en Europe. Nous citons notamment le MoLtigre pes Euze- 
VIER, 1674, 5 volumes, NON ROGN&S, le SEUL CONNU dans cet 
état. Ils’y trouve en outre UN MAGNIFIQUE MANUSCRIT AVEC 
MINIATURES DE ANTHOINE DE Bourcoane, un manuscrit du 
célébre calligraphe J ARRY, presque tous les classiques francais 
leurs plus belles éditions, la plupart en grand ier et 
és par des suites de portraits et de Vignettes, relic par 
Derome, , Thouvenin, Niédrée, , Duru, 
Capé, etc.—La vente se fera aia maison mortuaire, RUZ DU 
Cynass DE FER, 6, > Game. a es en 
[ gotalogys 80 tribue a Bruxelles, chez F. Heussner 
{Sepotenr é la vente), 16, place Sainte-Gudule ; & Paris, chez 
. A. Durand, Potier, Porquet, Techener, BE. 1x08, 
es; a es 
chez MM, Tribner et Cie, D, Nutt, Dulau & Cie. ; 





Boranicat LipRary AND AUTOGRAPHS. 


LTBBAIRIE DE AD. LABITTE, 5, Quarts 


Mataguais, & Paris :—CATALOGUE des Livres com- 

posget 1s BIBLIOTHEQUE DE FEU M. J. Gay, botaniste, et de 

ttres Auto: hes. La vente aura lieu du lundi 16 Mai au 
samedi 21 Mai 1864. 


vucation. 


ANISH LESSONS.—A Lady desires to 


Lessons in Danish, Language. Address 
Cc. Ve Ons S Terrace, ee, 


LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 
aged well te JON te nies 


eodarate. Distance no object. 
**Proressor,” University 














LASSICAL AND MODERN MUSIC.— 
Madame JOSEPH KREMER, Pupil of Messrs. Henry 
and Jacques Herz, Philipot, and other Eminent Masters, 


de M t 
on the 


from the e 
to | that she is pre to give ESSONS 
PIANOFORTE, Apply o. 8, WR". Road, West- 


IC.— THE ART OF HARMONY 


and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 
Bo new Bizie and rush » new Method, ond TAL 
%. 


Poni a A a 


t own 
JOSEPH KREMER, from f 
Westbourne Park, W. 








pABis: YOUNG LADTES’ EDUCATION. 


nts Pe Peg, ni 






ing muros 80 ™m in favour has a 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an ve . 
and commodious dormitories, and is in close pro ty ‘th 


the Bois pe BouLoane. course of study is 


Sea eee 


A detailed of Establishment, th 
Studies pursued it, will be Peake on wane, one pm 


address. References be to of - 
lish families, whose tere heed cinectcl bo keedene 





FALLER’S ESTABLISHMENT, at Heide offers 
) orts of 


every advantage of ion with the co 
» who is 


a home. ‘The number of Papiis i i limited. A. 
rs eee eae 


* or to ’ ” 





PDUCATION IN GERMANY MANY, Heidelberg, 
may be hed at Mesezs. Hookham’s Ldbrary, Old Bond Bercct 


RIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 
at a Public School, has 

some every teaches C 1C8, 
Farner, Grnsas ES.” Piptanoe no, dect 


Master 
POSITION, | e 
Son, 90, Chancery Lane, WC, a 








POST FREE. 
DAVID NUTT’S 
LIST OF 
SOHOOL AND OLASS BOOKS, 


FOR THE STUDY OF 
GREEK, LATIN, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, ete. 
London: D. Nort, 270, Strand. 


CHEAP BOOKS AT BULL'S LIBRARY. 


SURPLUS COPIES of Speke’s Source of the Nile, Keble’s 
Life of Bishop Wilson, Dean Stanley’s Sermons in the East, 
Miss Yonge’s History of Christian Names, and many other 
books, are ON SALE at greatly reduced prices, at the new 
spacious premises now occupied b BULL'S LIBRARY, 
52, MA pean Street, CAVENDISH Square, W. Catalogues 
gratis. e 








Important TO NosLEMEN AND GENTLEMEN FORMING OR 
ADDING TO THEIR LIBRARIES, AMATEURS OF RARE AND 
Curious Booxs, Curators or Pusiic Lipraries, &c. 


BOVE 50,000 VOLUMES OF RARE, 
CURIOUS, USEFUL, and VALUABLE BOOKS 
Splendid Books of Prints, Picture Galleries, and Ilustrate 
orks, Beautifully Dluminated Manuscripts on Vellum, &c. 
are now on sale at very greatly reduced prices, by 


JOSEPH LILLY, 
17 and 18, New Srreet, Covent Garpen, Lonpon, W.C. 
*.* A CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, 8vo., 100 pp., for June and 


July, will be published in a few days, and will be forwarded 
on the receipt of two postage stamps. 


HAKSPERIANA.—NEW CATALOGUE 
NOW READY, containing, in addition to the usual 
Selection of Curious and Uncommon Books, some interest- 
ing *‘Shaksperiana’’ (by post for one stamp).—RscHARD 
Simpson, 10, King William Street, Strand, W.C. Books 
bought in any quantity, 








THACKERAY’S LIBRARY. 


ATALOGUE OF BOOKS JUST PUB- 
LISHED BY J. WALLER, 58, Fleet Street, including 
many. interesting Articles from the Libraries of the late 
Mr. keray—The Bishop of Ely—Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst, and ward Tyrrell, Esq. City. Remembrancer, at 
very low prices affixed. Also a Catalogue of valuable Auto- 
graph Letters. (Gratis.) 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &e. WALLER’S 


NEW CATALOGUE, Parr 52, just published, gratis, 
68, Fleet Street, E.C., containing interesting original speci- 
mens of the following distinguished men: — Blackstone— 
Brissot—Bucer—Buckingham—Bisom, Rt.—Rt. Devereux, 
Earl of Essex—Commonwealth Papers—T. M. Hardy— 
Household Book of the Dorset Family—John 5th of Portugal 
—Lemartine—Mackenzie (H.)—Melancthon—Moore (T.)— 
Mozart—Murphy_ (A.)—Pitt (W.)—Perciyal (S.)—Robes- 
ierre—Rogers—Sir W. Scott—Stanislaus, King of Poland— 
alleyrand—Usher—Calvin—Weber, &c., &e. marked at 
very moderate prices. 








CATALOGUES NOW READY. 


ANNUAL RANDOM CLEARANCE OF 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, 148 pages, double 
columns, closely printed. Post free for six stamps. 


CATALOGUE of AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, &c. (above 
Four Thousand), post free for two stamps, 
IN PREPARATION. 


CATALOGUE of ENGRAVED PORTRAITS, selected 
from a mass of 150,000, the whole of which may be selected 


from. 
CATALOGUE of ORIGINAL DRAWINGS and 


SKETCHES by Ancient and Modern Masters. 
Joun Gray BE tL, 11, Oxford Street, Manchester. 





THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


J WESTELL has always 20,000 volumes 
e in stock at very low prices; also a large collection of 
Misc us Literature, and Foreign. Books of 
any ption bought by J. Wesre.., for immediate cash. 


549, New Oxford Street, three doors east of Tottenham Court 
Road, London, 


R D. DICKINSON has just issued a 
CATALOGUE of SECONDHAND THEOLOGICAL 
end, MIORLLARBOUS BOOKS, Shichi by ea of 

Os J 
sorts Purchased for Gash, 7 


92, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
AN EXTENSIVE SUPPLY of all the 
Wi 











most POPULAR FOREIGN EDUCATIONAL 
ORKS, constantly on hand, at 


Wituram Atian & Co.’s, Importers of Foreign Books, 
tationers’ Hall Court, London, E.C, 





RiGatT THOUSAND VOLUMES OF 


FRENCH BOOKS, in every class of Literature (the 
stock of an eminent Foreign Publisher), at extraordinarily 
reduced Pa 3900 volumes by . » 
V.. Huge, and o » Teduced from 3s, to 8d. per 
volume. ; 


W. Jeffs, Burlington Arcade. Catalogue two stamps. 


PIBLIOTHE CA SINICA: Catalogue of | 
a ion o' uable and scarce Cu1nesE Books, prin- 
ted 

ee ees On ae ey, erable! an 
French, see Fae illestrative of the Literature, 
by Rane \eespon Vor.cxer, in tops srzed, 


Roémerberg, No. 3. 


ROCKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 
utmost D ov ae given for them in cash, thereby sa the 
urfce 1b 


second-hand bookseller of 25 years’ standing. N.B. Cata 
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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
poceive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 
view. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Leipzig, having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Northern Germany, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10, sser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply Taz Reaper, 
receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communica- 


tions for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 

Brothers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, will register names 

of Subscribers on account of THe Reaper. Annual Sub- 
scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 





GPECTRUM ANALYSIS.—MR. BROWN- 


ING begs to announce that he has always in stock 
SPECTROSCOPES OF THE NEWEST DESIGN AND WITH THE LATEST 
IMPROVEMENT, AT MODERATE PRICEs. 

Having had very extensive experience in manufacturing 
this class of instrument, Mr. Browning will be glad to under- 
take any description of apparatus intended for Spectrum 
Analysis, 

JOHN BROWNING, Optician, AND MANUFACTURER OF 

PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, Minories, LONDON. 





— ACHROMATIC STEREOSCOPES. 


** Having used your Patent Achromatic Stereoscope, I con- 
sider it the best lenticular Stereoscope that I have seen, both 
in its optical and mechanical arrangements.”’—Sir Davip 


Brewster, F.R.S., &c. ef Oe 
“The result is a perfection beyond which it is hardly pos 


sible to carry the Stereoscope.”—Atheneum, 





SMITH, BECK, anp BECK, 31, Coryuitt, E.C. 





OMMERCIAL INSTITUTE and 


GENERAL SHARE EXCHANGE, established for the 
convenience of capitalists, and for enabling investors to have 
an interest or dormant share in commercial undertakings of 
every description, without incurring liability beyond the 
capital eobeaiiy embarked in each case ; and also, by an effec- 
tive organization and the association of capitalists, to econo- 
mize expenditure and obtain the largest possible dividends or 
profits on investments, together with facilities, hitherto un- 
attainable, for obtaining information, and forming a correct 
‘udgment as to the merits of investments. 

Arrangements are also made for the sale and purchase of 
shares, stocks, and securities of every description on the most 
favourable terms, and in the case of shares, the present 
heavy charge of the dealers or “ turn of the market’’ on both 
sides is saved. 

Orrices.—15, George Street, Mansion House, London, E.C. 
BANKERS.—The Union Bank'of England and France. 


ManaGers.—Messrs. Salter and St. John, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS. 


“The chief object will be to facilitate the formation of 
combinations of persons who may wish to enter into partmer- 
ship under limited liability. This object is legitimate, and 
may aid the development of many useful enterprises.””— 


Times. 

“Ts likely to attract the attention of the commercial com- 
munity.’’—Daily Telegraph. f ; 

** Facilities will exist to enable parties to arrive at a correct 
judgment as to the merits of investments.”—Standard, 

“It is stated to have been well received, and to be likely 
to include a considerable body of subscribers.’’—Morning 


Star. 
“ Will no doubt prove of great value to persons desirous of 
investing their money in mercantile and other firms,”— 


Morning Advertiser. : ; - 
‘It is formed under respectable and experienced auspices. 


—Money Market Review. 
Further particulars, and a detailed plan of operation, on 
application. 


MNHE FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART. —~ 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND HER ROYA 
iiiGHNESs Fue Pt aie Ha Wales have been 
ased r Tro! A 
Be held on the 28rd of Jone, in aid of the Building Fund ot 


the above Institution. 








HAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty _the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of Vates. 


ses of the Instit 
to INVITE PUBLIC SUPPORT in AI ° 
TION and ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCH L 
for the Classical and General Education of the Children 
Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest an 





‘most fitting monument to the memory of the Player an 


Poet. x 

The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
the public that all exhoeripiions intended forthe endowment 
of the Shakespeare School should be paid only to the Master, 
New Theatre Royal, Aldephi, or to Messrs. Coutts, bankers, 
Strand, London. : ‘ 

Noblemen, gentlemen, and others, interested in carrying 
out this design, are requested to communicate with the 
undersigned, 


BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 
New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, May, 1864. 


HE FAMILY OF THE LATE MR. 


WILLIAM SHOBERL:—An appeal is respectfully 
ade? seein hess or ne esate a te 
ing, , and station es, on o 

7 : ed a hters of the late Mr. William 





Fairfax , and other similar ons, for p mn. 

He was’ afterwards in Fo meh yeh in the same 
oro Suspscriptions in aid of ; 

endeavour to obtain a means of for herself and 


living 
daughters will be received at the 
Union Bank (Tempie Bar Branca.) 
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HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 


(PATENTED), INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1852. Crass 29, No. 5529. Worrn THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLERGY, AND SCHOOL PROPRIETORS. 


Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 
6 backed seats 


meetings, services. 
$level tables & seats pfor 24for { treats, school reading-rooms., 
2 square classes Sunday-schools., 


As INVENTED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 

SANCTIONED by Government, approved by H.M. Begone of 
Bohools. In use at Eton College ; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools. 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Kensington; 
Educational Depot, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; 8. P. C. K, 
Depots, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c, 

*,* Tue CLeRGy are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 


ILLUSTRATED CrrcuLaR, with Prices, &c., from 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 





PENCILS, BLACK LEAD, AND COLOURED CHALKES, 
A W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 
* PENCILS. 


SOLE AGENTS:—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C. 
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N TRAITURE.—The CASKET or CRYSTAL CUBE 
MINIATURES and LOCKETS (presenting a solid life-like 
bust in an enclosed cube of crystal), patented for Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, and the United States. An ab- 
stract of the mode of obtaining this singularly beautiful 
result, read at the late meeting of the British Association 
by the inventor, Henry Swan, may be had, post free, together 
with terms of portraiture, on —— to T. E, Golding, 
Secretary to the Casket Portrait Company, 40, Charing Cross. 
Cartes de Visite and Vignettes on the usual terms. 


From the Times, Sept. 3, 1863. 


“Tur BRITISH AssocriaTION.—In the Mathematical Section 
yesterday, a large number of papers were read, but only one 
was of any general interest. It was by Mr. H. Swan, and 
gave an account of a new invention in portrait-taking. By a 
peculiar arrangement of two rectangular prisms, the appear- 
ance of a perfectly solid agure is given to a picture and 
portraits which were unsatisfactory on a fiat surface, have so 
much expression thrown into them by this invention, as to 
become quite pleasing and truthful.” 


From the Standard, Sept. 29, 1863. 


“The casket portrait is a still further and more effective 
development of the photographic process than has yet been 
discovered—indeed, as far as vy 4 realistic portraiture is 
desired, this method, which has been discovered by Mr. 
Swan, must meet the requirements of the most exacting in 
that style of individual representation. In that entirely new 
and original adaptation of optical illusion to the ordinary 
portraits taken by the photographer, the head and features of 
the sitter have all the distinctness and projection of a bust in 
marble, with the advantage of preserving the natural tints of 
the countenance in the most life-like manner,” 


From the Illustrated London News, Oct. 3, 1863. 


“A solid image of the sitter’s head is seen, looking with 
startling reality from the centre of a small cube of crystal, 
every feature standing out in as perfect relief as though 
chiselled by the hands of fairy sculptors. * * * Most people 
are fond of looking in the glass, but this portable and indelible 
spectrum, reflecting no mere fleeting image, but containing the 
actual, palpable form of humanity, is certainly a most startling 
novelty. Natural science is daily explaining illusions which for- 
merly gained the credit of beingsupernatural. This is an age 
less given to denying the existence of phenomena than to de- 
monstrate the why and the wherefore of their existence. 
How would it be if, after all, the appearance in Zadkiel’s 
magic crystal, at which we have all been laughing so much 
lately, had some photographic foundation, and the ‘man in 
armour,’ and ‘lady in the pink dress,’ were only ‘casket or 
crystal cube miniatures ?’’ 


From the Intellectual Observer for November, 1863. 


The effect of the new process is to exhibit the subject of 
the portraiture with life-like verisimilitude, and in natural 
relief. You e up a small case, and look through what 
appears to be a little window, and there stands or sits before 
you, in a pleasantly-lighted chamber, a marvellous effigy of a 
ady or gentleman, as the case may be. The projection of the 
nose, the moulding of the lips, and all the gradations of con- 
tour, are as distinct as if an able sculptor had exercised his 
sk".: but the hair and the flesh are of their proper tint, and 
the whole thing has a singularly vital and comfortable look. 
Indeed, were it not for the reduction in size, it would be 
difficult to avoid the belief that an actual man or woman, in 
ordinary dress, and with characteristic expression, was pre- 
sented to your eye. In addition to portraits destined for 
merocco cases, and of ordinary miniature sizes, much smaller 
ones are taken and mounted in exceedingly pretty little 
caskets of fine gold. These form as elegant little shrines as 
any lover could wish to receive the effigy of his mistress, and 
far surpass any other mode yet devised of connecting por- 
traiture with ornamental jewellery.” * * * 


From the London Review, August 29, 1863. 


“Suitable for presents, or for mementos of those closer 
riends or relatives of whom we might wish to have some 
special token of remembrance. They are set in a casket or 
case of any size, from that of a chatelaine ornament to 
or four inches in height. On looking into the casket, a life- 
like bust is seen,” 


—— 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE. 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


(IHURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London, 
j MANnvuFactrory— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 


EMOVAL.—Messrs. ALEX and JONES, 


Surgeon-Dentists, have REMOVED their Practice to 
58, BROOK STREET, Grosvenor Square, in consequence of 
their Premises, 31, New Bridge Street, being required by the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway. 


R. ESKELL’S NEW WORK ON THE 


TEETH may be had of all Booksellers and of the 
Author, 8, Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, W. 


EETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, Berners 
STREET, OxFoRD STREET, and 448, Srranp (Opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for supplying Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DENTISTRY. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at prices completely defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5,7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, an 
success of this system, vide “* Lancet.” 


*,* No connection with any one of the same name. 


\ HEELER AND WILSON’S 

UNRIVALLED PRIZE MEDAL LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, with every recent improvement and 
addition. 

Society ror Suprpiyincg Home Tracuers AND Books IN 
Moon’s Type, TO ENABLE THE BLIND TO READ THE 
SCRIPTURES, 

PrREsIDENT—THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE 
EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.G. 
500, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 
March 15th, 1864, 














Messrs. WHEELER and WILSON, 


GENTLEMEN,—I have much pleasure in informing you of 
the success which has followed the efforts made for teaching 
some of our blind Female Readers the use of your Sewing 
Machine. 

Their progress in stitching, tucking, and quilting, after a 
few lessons, has been quite remarkable, eliciting marked 
approbation from those who have witnessed it. I trust that 
the use of your Machine will be accepted, not only for the 
benefit of the poorer class vf blind persons, but for the 
amusement of those more advantageously circumstanced. 

Accept my earnest thanks for all the assistance we have 
received from you in this early stage of our efforts, and for 
your liberal donation. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) EDWARD MOORE. 

See the Illustrated and Descriptive Pamphlet, forwarded 
on application, pow free, and which contains testimonials, as 
to its adaptability for every description of work, from the 
nobility, gentry, manufacturers, and others. Instruction 
gratis to purchasers. 

Offices and Sale-Rooms, 139, Regent Street, London, W. 
Manufacturers of Foote’s Patent Umbrella Stand. 





RAUGHTS ROUND DOORS AND 
WINDOWS EFFECTUALLY PREVENTED BY 
CHURCH’S INDIA-RUBBER MATERIAL and ANTI- 
DRY-ROT CEMENT. 
WINDOWS and DOORS, however imperfect, thus im- 
roved, will never make a rattling noise, or admit of 
raught, Fogs, Dust, Wet, &c.; will last for Ten Years, and 
will open and shut with the greatest ease. Windows 2s, 
each, and doors 3s. 6d., material and workmanship included. 
Cheffoniers, bookcases, wardrobes, &c., thus regulated, will 
not admit of the intrusion of dust, smoke, blacks, &c. 


Letters addressed to Mr. Cuarites Cuvurcu, No. 13, Circus 
Street, Bryanstone Square. 


“‘Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. Asa diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and in cases of i nmatory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable.”’ 


YHE COLONIAL ARROWRO®OT ASSO- 
CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. ester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—“ I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecu/a of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
quay. ae testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 
uthor of “‘ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 
In Tins, 1 and 2lbs., at 1s.6d. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 44. per Ib.; 
12)bs. at 1s. 34. per lb. ; or in the Original Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 8ilbs., at 1s. per lb. 


Sole Agents and Consignees, 
NEVELL & GO., 


Italian Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
ondon, 8.W. 


Established 1828, 








BEN RHYDDING. 
HIS ESTABLISHMENT, situated on a 


bold eminence overlooking the picturesque valley of the 
Wharfe, is admirably adapted as a residence for those seek- 
ing health, or merely rest from the bustle and fatigue of 

fessi or commercial life. The building, placed in the 





BRYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous; and, igniting only on 
the box, afford to life and property great protection against 
accidental fires. 


Wuuirecuare. Roan, Lonpon, E. 
Observe the Trade Mark—An Ark. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— | 


MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. have beenappointed | 
Starch Purvyeyors to H.R.H. the Princess or Waites. This 
Starch is in tue Royal LAUNDRY, and was awarded a 
Prize Mepat, 1862. Sold by all Chandlers, &c., 


Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London, 








{YX DEOPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 


pro: 
midst of 100 acres of pleasure-ground posse exquisite 
and varied views, is in the Scottish Baronial style, and was 
erected at an expense of fully £30,000. 

For Prospectuses, containing a detailed account of Ben 
Rhydding, with statement of terms, apply to Mr. Gis, 
Manager, Ben Rhydding, Otley. 





GRAEFENBERG VI NEW BARNET, HERTS, 
close to the Station, underthe direction of Mr. Met- 
care (Proprietor of the Hydropathic Establishment, Priess- 
nitz House, Pad wreen, W.) 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley 
Wood, and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great North- 
ern of the King’s Cross Station, whence trains 
start every hour. 


—=S*]_[_>===—__==_== 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE. — Homeo- 


pathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession e- 
rally, recommend COCOA as being the most healthful of all 
beverages. When the doctrine of homcopathy was first 
introduced into this country, there were to be obtained no 
preparations of Cocoa either attractive to the taste or accept- 
able to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in 
crude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little 
notice. J. EPPS, of London, Homeopathic Chymist, was 
induced, in the year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article pure in its 
pompemnson and 80 rammed b , ee rfect Ra pe it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be most - 
able to the delicate stomach, Me —— 


BPPS's COCOA is distinguished as an 

invigorating and grateful breakfast beve 
& most Adlicious aroma. Dr. Hassall, in his work. Peeters 
tions of Food,”’ says :—‘* Cocoa contains a great variety of 
important nutritive principles ; every ingredient necessary to 
the growth and sustenance of the body,” Again—" As a 
nutritive, Cocoa stands very much higher than either coffee 
or tea.” Directions—Two tea-spoonfuls of the powder in a 
breakfast cup, filled up with boiling water or milk, stirring 
meanwhile. ured in tin-lined 4lb., 4lb., and Ub. packets, 
labelled, and sold at 1s, 6d. per lb., by grocers, confectioners, 
and chemists, 








CAUTION. CHANCERY SUIT. 
HLORODYNE.— VICE-CHANCELLOR 


SIR W. P. WOOD, on Jan. 11. It was clearly proved 
before the Courtthat Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was the 
original Inventor and Discoverer of a remedy well known as 
CHLORODYNE. 

The Public, therefore, are cautioned inst 

compound called by the same name, as the spurious com- 
pounds are totally deficient of the active principle, and fail to 
afford the curative effects of the original and genuine—viz., 
that known as “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORO- 
DYNE.” CHLORODYNE, which is so extensively used in 
nearly all the Hospitals at home and abroad, is unquestion- 
ably the most efficacious and trustworthy of any Medicine in 
use for Consumption, Coughs, Fevers, Croup, Asth 
Cramps, Spasm, Rheumatism, &c., and no house or ho 
should be without it. Numerous Testimonials accompany 
each bottle, Sole Manufacturer, 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 
88, Great RussELt Street, BLoomssury, Lonpoy, 
Sold in Bottles at 2s. 0d. and 4s. 6d. each, 


G LYCERINE, which very simple tests show 


to be impure, is being sold on the statement that it is 

**in every respect equal to Price’s.’’ Most medical men pre- 

scribe “ PRICE'S GLYCERINE.” Where purity is of im- 

rtance, patients can insure it by desiring to have their 

tlycerine in 1lb., 8 oz., 402z., or 20z. bottles, with capsule over 
the stopper marked *Price’s Patent.” 


Betmont, Vauxhall, London, 8. 








BEDROOM CANDLES, 
RICE’S CANDLES wuHich WILL NOT 


DROP GREASE WHEN CARRIED. Thin, very hard Candles, 
sold in boxes, 1s. and 3s, each, are recommended as the best 
carriers. 

Extra Harp, S. 12, CoamBer CANDLES, sold in boxes, 2s. 
each, thicker Candles, intended for those who will not 
burn thin. 

SHERwoop Economic Bep Lieuts, in packets of 36 Candles 
for One Shilling, intended for use where cheapness is a great 
object, will be found an improvement on the ordinary Candles 
as they gutter less. 

SpreciaL CaNDLeEsticks to fit thin Candles, 1s. and 2s. 64, 
cook; podusing Sockets, making them fit any Candlesticks, 
2d. each, 


* Price’s Patent CanpDLE Company,” Limrrep, London, 


ANDLES.—Prizo Medal. PARAFFINE. 


Adopted by her piajestye Government for the Military 
Stations. J.C. and J. FIELD, 

The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any spurious imitations, 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all dealers 
throughout the kingdom. Wholesale and for Exportation at 
the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where also 
x : be obtained their ‘celebrated United’ Service Soap 

ablets. 


JIELD’S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 

VICE SOAP TABLETS, 44. and 6d. each, sold by all 
Chandlers and Grocers throughout the kingdom; but the 
Public should ask for “‘ Field’s,” and see that the name of 
J.C. and J. Field is on each packet, box, and tablet. 
Wholesale and for Exportation at the Works, Upper Marsh, 
Lambeth, London, 8., where also may be obtained their Prize 
Medal Paraffine Candles. 


[MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, to inform the commercial world, sc 
institutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel 
cation of his unrivalled mockinery eies steel pens, he 
aden ~ ft tem wise makalel: eed above air 
or excellence of temper, q y 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, = 
defy competition. 
ach pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes con one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his ure. 
At the request of numerous persons engaged in tnition, 
J.G. has introduced his warranted school and public 
Sane Ser tecibtlity, end with fine, modiann, rf 
e of fle an a " 
points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 


schools. 
Sold retail by all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 

d wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, B oe ee cuaah, How Leek, and a 


37, Gracech: don. 
(\HANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 


ORMOLU FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
ey ny Laure a } ey ee 
an ASS. ATUETTES in ‘arian, arses Orn 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles. 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Wall Lights and Lustres, for Gas and Candles, Table 
Glass, &c. G Dinner Services, for oy ny 
£7. 15s. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, £2. 


Ali Articles marked in plain . 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
Furnishing Orders promptly 


presents. Mess, Export, and 
executed. 

LONDON.—Szow Booms, 45, Oxrorp Srazer W. 
BIRMINGHAM,—Maxvracrorr and Saow Rooms, Baoap 
Established 1907, 
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Now ready, 


The Atlantic Monthly, devoted to 
LITERATURE, ART, and POLITICS. : ding 1864. 


CONTENTS :— 
I, A CRUISE ON LAKE LADOGA., 
Il, WET-WEATHER WORK. VI. 
III, THE REAPER’S DREAM. 
IV. THE NEW ENGLAND REVOLUTION OF THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
V. SOME ACCOUNT OF THE EARLY LIFE OF AN OLD 
BACHELOR, 
VI. THE SNOW MAN. 
VII. THE GOLD-FIELDS OF NOVA SCOTIA, 
VIII. LIFE ON THE SEA ISLANDS. I. 
IX. GOLD HAIR. 
X. CALIFORNIA AS A VINELAND. 
XI. TO A YOUNG GIRL DYING. 
XII. THE RIM. I, 
XIII. TYPES. 
XIV. HOUSE AND HOME PAPERS, V. 
XV. RE-ENLISTED. 
XVI, THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. 
REVIEWS AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


London: TriBNner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 





Now ready, 


The Continental Monthly. No. 
XXVIII, APRIL, 1364. 
CONTENTS :-— 


I, SIR CRASLES LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY OF 


II, AENONE. 
III, THE YOUNG AUTHOR’S DREAM, 
IV. ENGLISH AND AMERICAN TAXATION, 
V. APHORISMS, 
VI, THE LOVE LUCIFER. 
VII. SKETCHES OF AMERICAN LIFE AND SCENERY. 
VIII, OUR GOVERNMENT AND THE BLACKS, 
IX. OUT OF PRISON. 
X. LIES, AND HOW TO KILL THEM, 
XI, WAS HE SUCCESSFUL? 


XII. BENEDICT OF NURSIA, AND THE ORDER OF 
BENEDICTINES. 


XIII, HANNAH THURSTON, 
XIV. GLORIOUS, 
XV. THE ISLE OF SPRINGS. 
XVI, THE DEY RLOPMENT OF AMERICAN ARCHITEC- 


XVII. JEFFERSON DAVIS, AND REPUDIATION OF AR- 
ANSAS BONDS. 


XVIII. LITERARY NOTICES, 
XIX, EDITOR’S TABLES, 


London : TROBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The BibliothecaSacra. Quarter] 


Edited , *. A. Park and 8S. H. Taytor. No, LXXXII 


APRIL, 
CONTENTS :— 
I, THE GENUINENESS OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL, 
II, CHARLES WESLEY AND METHODIST HYMNS, 
Itl. THE AUTHOR OF THE APOCALYPSE, 
IV. FINAL CAUSE OF VARIETIES, 
V. EXAMINATION OF PHILIP III. 
VI. RISE AND PROGRESS OF MONASTICISM. 
VII. EGYPTOLOGY, ORLENTAL TRAVEL AND DISCOVERY. 
VIIL, NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, . 


London : TRUBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, 


The American Quarterly Church 


REVIEW and ECCLESIASTICAL ent Vol, XVI. 
Hee PRL 1808. ™ 
CONTENTS :— 


I, INTERCOMMUNION OF THE EASTERN AN ‘ 
CAN CHURCHES. _—— 


Il, THE TWO THEORIES OF CIVILIZATION. 
III, POSITIVISM. 
IV. SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT CALLED 
CHURCHES. a? — 


V. THE OUTWARDNESS OF OUR POPULAR RELIGION 
Vi. AMERICAN LUTHERANISM AND THE EPISOCOPACY. 


VIL. PRIVATE MUNIPICENCE IN P 
. CHURCH CHARITIES, AREEEES ABD 


E FULTON STREET PRAYE 
VIL, TH SE ILY SERVICE, R MEETING AND THE 


IX, ANTI-REVOLUTIONARY CHURCH AND CLERGY. 
London: TRUBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 


The Church Monthly. Vol. VI. 
No, I, JANUARY, 1864, 


CONTENTS :— 
I, THE PROTESTANTISM OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
Il, WINTER AMONG THE TENTS, 
III. “DE IMITATIONE CARISTI.” 
IV. NEW YEAR’S HYMN, 
V. DIVISIONS AMONG CHRISTIANS, 
Vi. PERILS OF THE HOUR. 
VII. DAY LILIES, 
VIII. MAN’S PART IN CONVERS'ON, 
1X, CLOUDS. 
X. THE MOUTH. 
London: TrisneEr & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, 


The Boston Quarterly Review. 
No, XX. MARCH, 1864, 
CONTENTS :— 
I, SOURCES OF OUR FREE INSTITUTIONS. 
II, THE CHRONOLOGY OF THE SEPTUAGINT. 
III. BATA, Feet mone OF CHRIST TO CHRISTI- 


IV. RITUALISM NOT REFORMATORY., 


V. VESTIGES OF CHRISTIAN TRUTH IN FALSE RELI- 
GIOUS SYSTEMS. 


VI. THE ENGLISH DISSENTERS, 
VII, SHORT SERMONS. 


London: Trinnger & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The National Preacher and the 
PRAYER MEETING. APRIL 1864. 


CONTENTS :— 


I, THE CHURCH THE BIRTHPLACE OF SOULS. By Rev. 
JOSEPH F, TUTTLE, D.D. 

II, CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. By Rev. J. F. SERLYE. 
London: TRUBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Occident, and American Jew- 


ISH ADVOCATE. A Monthly Periodical devoted to the diffu- 
sion of Knowledge on Jewish Literature and Religion, Edited 
by Isaac LEESER, 


Vol. XXII. No.1. (APRIL 1864), 


CoNnTENTS :— 

I, ONCE MORE. 

Il, THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE. 
III. MY SON. A Story for Jewish Youth. 

IV. THE WISH OF MIDAS. 

V. THE REFORM CREED AND TEMPLE WORSHIP. 
VI. SPECIMENS OF AN ESSAY ON THE HISTORY OF 

THE JEWS. 


VII. THE LATE REV. DR, SACHS, 
VIII. NEWS’ ITEMS, 
IX. MARRIED. 
X, OBITUARY. 


London: TRUBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


The Philobiblion ; A Monthly 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL: Containing Critical Notices 
of, and Extracts from, Rare, Curious, and Valuable Old Books. 
No, XXIII, NOVEMBER, 1863. 


ConTEN‘’s :— 

I. LETTRES DE GUI PATIN. 

II. BRATHWAITE’S STRAPPADO FOR THE DIVELL. 
III. BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CURIOSITIES, 
IV. SYLVAE NUPTIALIS LIBRI SEX. 

V. MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 
VI, CATALOGUE. 

London: TRUBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
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The Monthly United States’ Ser- 


VICE MAGAZINE, No. IV. for APRIL, 1864. 


ConrTENTS :— 


I, WHAT THE NAVY HAS DONE DURING THE WAR, 
II, GUN COTTON, 


Ill, EARLY FRENCH FORTS AND FOOTPRINTS OF THE 
VALLEY OF THE UPPEK MISSISSIPPL. 


IV. PRACTICAL CAMPAIGNING, 
V. THOMAS DE QUINCY. 
VI. MODERN WAR IN ITS CHILDHOOD. 
VII, SECESSION AT THE NAVAL SCHOOL. 
VIII. CRITICALAND So ere CAL ores ON NAPIER’S 
HISTORY OF THE 


Oe PENINSULA 
AND THE SOUTH OF. FRANO 
IX. MEN CALLED GREAT IN HISTORY. 
x. WHESE GRNSEAL SHERMAN WENT, AND WHAT 


XI. FAITH MILITANT. (Poetry). 
London: TrRiBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 











Now ready, 


The Banker’s Magazine. 


1864, CONTENTS :— 


i. THE GOLD MOVEMENT IN CONGRESS. 

IE, LIABILITIES AND RESOURCES OF THE BANKS 
OF BALTIMORE. 

IV. LIABLLITY OF BANKS FOR THE ERRORS OF, OR 

V. IMPORTANT DECISIONS AS TO NOTARIAL CERTI- 


FICATES. 
VI, QUARTERLY REPORT OF LIABILITIES AND 
He UHIFED CPATEE. NATIONAL BANKS OF 
VII. PROR WED AMENDMENTS OF THE NATIONAL 


ANK ACT. 
VIII. RECENI : T TREA SURY DECISIONS. 
IX. PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY, 
X. DECISIONS OF THE COURTS RELATING TO USURY, 
XI. THE TO ROPARTES PU 0 mea STATES RELATING 
XII. THE ‘GOLD PRODUCT OF THE PACIF 
XIII. | MO BLLITINS OF EXPRESS COMPANIES TO 


ANKEK 
xIvV. ANNUAL REPO RT of the SUPERINTENDENT ot the 
BANKING DEPARTMENT of the STATE N. 
XV. BANK ITEMS—NEW BANKS, &c. 
XVI. PRIVATE BANKERS 
XVII. LISTS OF EIGHTY-EIGHT BSTIONAL BANKS. 
XVIII. NOTES ON THE MONEY MARK 


London: TRUBNER & Co., 69, Stans Row. 


April, 





Now ready, 


The Monthly United States’ Ser- 


VICEIMAGAZINE. No. III. for MARCH, 1864, 


CONTENTS :— 
I, MISSOURI, 
Il, MILITARY, OR ORGANIZATION OF THE REPUBLIC OF 


Ill, VOLUNTEERING AND _ Sona Uaar ea 
IV. Lita EN AND AMERIC 


V. THE CHASE. 
VI. BLIGIBILATY OF MEDICAL OFFICERS of the ARMY 
s MEMBERS of CERTAIN COURTS-MARTIAL. 
VI. HORSEMANSHIP AND THE METHODS oF TRAIN- 
ING THE HORSE TO OBEY HIS RIDE 
VIII. RAILROADS IN WAR. 
IX. THREE MONTHS AROUND CHARLESTON BAR; oR, 
THE GREAT SIEGE AS WE SAW IT. No 
, a ON THE, MILITARY TOPOGRAPHY OF EUROPE, 
econ 
XI. THE SIEGE OF CHARLESTON. 
XII; THE BATTLE OF THE DEAD CID, (Poetry). __ 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, AND NOTES ON NEW 


OKS. 
EDI To S SPECIAL DEPARTMENT. 
OF FICIALINTELLIGENCE :—THB ARMY—REGULAR 
NAVY—VOLUNTEER NAVY. 


London: TROBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Kow. 
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The Historical Magazine, and 


NOTES AND QUERIES, concerning the Antiquities, History, 
and Biography of America. MARCH, 1864. 
CONTENTS: 
GENERAL DEPARTMENT:— 
1, LONG ISLAND. By W. ALFRED JONES. 
Il. GENERAL AND MRS. WASHINGTON, 
Ill. THE ADAMS AND CUNNINGHAM CORRESPONDENCE. 
1V. GENERAL RICHARD BUTLER’S JOURNAL OF THE 
SIEGE OF YORKTOWN. 
NOTES AND QUERIES. 
COE her AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 
TES ON BOOKS. 


MISCELLAN Y. 
London: TROBNER & Co., 6), Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, 


The Rebellion Record; a Diary 


OF AMERICAN EVENTS, 1860-4. Edited by FRANK Moork, 
Part XLI. In three Divisions, viz,— 


a DIARY OF VERIFIED QOCURERNOES. 
DOCUMENTS, NARRATIVES, 
uk POETRY, ANECDOTES, AND *{NOIDENTS. 


London: TrRiBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
Now ready, 


The Dental Cosmos: a Monthl y 


RECORD OF DENTAL SCIENCE, VoL.V. No, IX. APRIL, 1 
CONTENTS :— 


I, ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
ne iphone OF DENTAL SOCIETIES. 
IV. REVIEW OF DENTAL LITERATURE AND ART. 
V. PERISCOPE OF MEDICAL AND GENERAL SCIENCE IN 
THEIR RELATIONS TO DENTISTRY. 


London: TRiBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 
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